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SCENES IN EGYPT. 


Yarn the last ten years Egypt has 
been visited by thousands of Ameri- 
cans. It is considered rather fashionable to 
be able to say you have been up the Nile as 
far as the first or second cataract, have dined 
with an Arab chief, shot at a crocodile, 
wounded a hippopotamus or fired at an ele- 
phant, and then run to the boat for safety, 
—the wisest course for amateur sportsmen. 
One who has the money and the time for 
such an excursion is to be envied, for the 
voyage is delightful, the very essence of 
¢ far niente. Day after day you see the 
banks of the river, old ruins, wandering 
tribes, bright sunshine and pleasant air, 
good food on the table, a disposition to 
Sleep after each meal,a sense of rest and 
comfort that can be found nowhere else. 
You need trouble your head about nothing, 
for all that is left to the party who contract- 

13 


ed to do the work, at a certain sum per day, 
furnishing food, vessel, and men. 

You can be gone as long as you please, or 
make a flying trip, but the latter is not 
par execllence, the best. A month or six 
weeks can be profitably spent on the Nile. 
It is only a question of time and money as 
to which you prefer. 

Most of our readers have perused jour- 
nals and well-written descriptions of travels 
in Egypt but how few have thougnt that 
hundreds of years ago this far-off land was 
the centre of art and science. It contained 
the finest library in the world. France, Ger- 
many, and Italy are now visited by those 
who wish to perfect themselves in science 
and art, but a time was when Egypt was 
visited by the young men of Greece and 
Rome to perfect themselves in the learning 
and arts of the age, as students now seck 
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France and Germany. For a long time 
Egypt has lain in almost a state of Bed 
ism. The late viceroy by his extensive use 
of money so stimulated progress through- 
out his dominions that Egypt bids fair to 
once more take her rank among the most 
civilized portions of the world. Cairo may 
in time become a rival to Paris. In Cairo 
gas-pipes have been laid down in the princi- 
pal streets, and it is stated on reliable au- 
thority that these streets are better lighted 
than those of many European capitals. The 
principal streets are supplied with water 
mains, and good water is distributed though- 
out the city. New streets have been open- 
ed, and narrow ones widened; a beautiful 
artificial lake has been formed and surround- 
éd with iron railings in a fashionable part 
of the city, which was formerly traversed 
by an offensive ditch, and which was a de- 
pository of garbage and rubbish. About 
the lake and within the railing have been 
laced graveled walks, flower-beds, stands 
or musicians, canopies for theatrical repre- 
sentations and other amusements. Outside 
of this inclosure handsome housesare erect- 
ed, with arcades and shops in the basements, 
after the modern fashion. Carriage drives 
have been constructed and projected. The 
German inhabitants have been allowed to 
build a Protestant church, and a piece of 
land has been granted to the English for the 
same purpose. There is an opera house for 
Italian opera, a theatre for French plays and 
a hippodrome for equestrian and acrobatic 
displays. A carriage road has been con- 
structed to the pyramids, and another to 
Heliopolis. These roads are shaded by 
acacia and sycamore trees. A well-conduct- 
ed printing house has been established at 
Boulac for the publication of books in the 
Arabic language, and it is stated that many 
valuable publications have already been is- 
sued. 

Remember that all these changes have 
occurred in the last twenty years, and then 
wonder at what has taken place in so short 
a time. 

In addition to all these, thete is the great 
canal, through which the largest steamers 
pass on their way to India and China, and 
return home ladened with the precious 
wares of the East. 

On the Nile you will meet with rafts, con- 
structed as they were thousands of years 
ago. On the canal, vessels just from the 
stocks, and with every convenience for com- 
fort and speed, for with the owners of the 
latter time is of greatimportance. With the 
former no account. One day is as good as 
another, so what is the use of hurrying? 
Life is too short for hard labor, and a rest- 
less desire to accomplish it in as short space 
as possible. Their fathers were slow, and 
why should their descendants hurry? God 


is great.* Let us light our pipes and drink 
coffee, while the current carries us to our 
haven of rest. Such is the reasoning of the 
Egyptians, and perhaps they are just as well 
off as if they traveled by steam. 

Cairo is the great city of Egypt, and 
seated on the veranda of a hotel, on a 
bright, sunny morning, if you have just ar- 
rived in the — you will be saluted with 
shrill cries of the donkey boys, who will 
mount you on their little Bos and follow 
you all over the town, or even to the pyra- 
mids, and pound the animals if they do not 
travel fast enough to suit the boy’s idea of 
speed. A very useful class are the’ donke 
boys, and without them navigation through 
the streets of Cairo would be extremely dif. 
ficult, and even dangerous for strangers, 
We give our readers a very nice picture of 
an Egyptian boy and his donkey, and al! 
who have ever visited Alexandria or Cairo, 
or passed through the famous Suez Ca- 
nal, will recognize the faithfulness of the 
portraits. If the boys fix their dark, bright 
eyes on a stranger it is almost impossible to 
escape their petitions that he will take a 
ride. They clamor for your patronage, the 
appear to quarrel for it. They call pe | 
other names, they condemn each others’ 
donkeys, and point out the most glaring de- 
fects in beasts that appear to have but one 
fault, and that is to go to sleep as soon as 
they stop or the traveler dismounts. They 
scream and gesticulate, and flatter you by 
calling you prince, lord, or general, and you 
must hire or retreat into the hotel for a 
rest from their importunities. 

A singular country is Egypt. It is the 
land of the Pharaohs, thousands of years 
old, and carries us back to the days of 
Moses, and that passage of the Red Sea, 
which has always been ‘looked upon by un- 
believers as marvelous as that curling wave 
which saved Mr. Riley and his men, as re- 
lated in his own narrative of adventures on 
the coast of Africa. We-have no doubt but 
that Mr. Riley took the hint of his esca 
from the little incident in Moses’ life, for 
there is much similarity between them. 
But the past lends to Egypt a charm more 
entrancing than its cloudless skies and de- 
licious climate. Go where you will, antiquity 
meets you at every turn. Around you lie 
the ruins of cities whose very names have 
been obliterated in the silent march of the 
ages. 

Before you flows the sacred river on whose 
waves floated centuries ago the little ark ol 
the outcast Hebrew infant, and the golden 
barge of the gorgeous daughter of the Ptole- 
mies. Time was when this old Nile was 
the highway down which many successive 
nations rushed to conquest; for the Ethio- 
pian, the Assyrian, the Persian, the Roman, 
‘and the Saracen have all Jorded it in turn in 
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this ancient realm of the Pharaohs. Now 
vexed no longer with the fleets of rival mon- 
archs, the mighty river rocks.with slumber- 
ous swell the lotus lilies on its tranquil 
breast ; and on its lonely banks, which have 
rung so often in days gone by to the shrill 
pzans of triumph, the palms in the sultry 
noontide throw their long shadows athwart 
ruined temples and colossal statues, grand 
jn execution and faultless in detail, which 
reveal in every outline the perfection to 
which the arts of architecture and sculpture 
were carried in this their: earliest cradle. 
"The soil is strewed with fragments of broken 
columns and defaced colossi. Buried be- 
neath the drifting sand of the Desert lie the 
glorious and yet grotesque master-pieces of 
the Egyptian chisel. Serene, grave, majes- 
tic, inundated with a flood of harmonious 
light, the calm features of the once inscruta- 

¢ Sphinx look down upon us, as many cen- 


turies ago they looked down in their grand 
repose upon the wondering Father of His- 
tory. Time has pressed lightly on these 
‘Titanic temples and vast. tomb palaces, 
but from their shadowy portals the worship- 
ers have gone forever. Desolate and state- 
fallen, they open now only to admit the curi- 
ous stranger. 

Cairo, as seen from a distance, embowered 
in gardens of the richest green, looks like a 
forest of minarets and domes interming/ed 
with palm-trees and acacia groves. Tire 
streets, as is always the case in Eastern 
cities, are most of them narrow and _ intri- 
cate; but their gloom is enlivened by a 
series of gorgeous bazars, where the little 
aoe 9 holes of shops are bright with many- 
iued carpets, and gay with delicately tinted 
silks, and glittering tissues of gold and sil- 
ver. Here you can bay precious stones of 
varied value, and bracelets and collars of in- 
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tricate and complex designs, such as were 
the fashion thousands of years ago at the 
court of the Pharaohs; or invest, if you 
choose, in a variety of warlike weapons, in- 
Jaid with gold and silver,and damascened with 
exquisite arabesque patterns. 

The busy crowd passing and repassing the 
while, presents to the stranger a series of 
intensely interesting /adleaux vivants. 
There, with ample turban and flowing beard 
and long robes of striped silk, stalks the 
stately Turk, followed by a scantily clad 
Fellahin. Next comes some Light of the 
Harem, some Fatima or Emineh, mounted 
on a carefully painted donkey led by an 
armed slave. On the street this fair en- 
chantress is but a shroud-like mass of drap- 
ery, through which the curious can not see, 
even if they wish to. 

In Egypt, little children have very hard 
lines of it. It makes one’s heart ache to 
read of the disease and suffering induced by 
the barbarous ignorance of their parents, 
They think that to brush away the flies that 
beset the eyes of young children is impious ; 


hence ophthalmia and various kinds cf 
blindness. We have seen infants lyic.g in 
their mother’s arms with six or eight flies in 
each eye. We have seen the little helpless 
hands put down reprovingly if they ap- 
proached the seat of annoyance. We have 
seen children of four or five years with the 
surface of one or both eyes eaten away, and 
others with a large fleshy Jump growing out 
where the pupil had been destroyed. Asa 
consequence of this horrible cruelty three 
children out of every five die in Egypt; and 
in certain districts omy twentieth person is 
either wholly or partially blind. ‘The only 
wonder is that children grow up and be- 
come men and women; but if they are few 
they have but little to live for, and would 
have been better off had they died in child- 
hood. They are oppressed by their rulers 
and those whom they work for, and the lit- 
tle they earn has to pay a tax to support the 
extravagance of aruler who claims: all that 
his people own, and takes what he wants 
and answers no questions. 

If you go to Egypt, makea tour up the Nile, 
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for you will find that morning on the Nile 
is inexpressibly fresh and beautiful. At the 
first faint streak of dawn the light mist clears 
away, and Aurora spreads for the sun a rosy 
chariot of clouds, into which he steps at 
once, flushing the stately palm-groves, and 
the gleaming river, and the picturesque 
water-wheels, and the swarthy crew, with a 
flood of golden radiance. 

Without the Nile traveler’s visits to 
Egypt would be few and far between. On 
the canal you see but little of the count 
and its customs. On the Nile life as it 
really exists, and has existed for so many 

ears, nothing changed, and no new lesson 
earned. The late ruler of the country did 
make some impression near his capital, for 
he desired to imitate European rulers ; but 
miles away from Cairo the people have not 
changed, for there is no incentive for them 
to.do so. If rich they are squeezed. If 
poor they are oppressed. It is the will of 
God they say, and that ends all discussion. 

The sources of the Nile have engaged the 
attention of savants for the last four hun- 
dred years, and yet there is still doubt on 
the subject; and no two travelers agree as to 
the fountain head of the river. Every year 
the dwellers upon the banks of the Nile pray 
for a flood, for with a flood come large 
crops of grain and plenty. Without the 
overflow there is want, perhaps a famine, so 
our readers can imagine how anxiously the 
stream is watched at the proper season of 
the year; and great is the rejoicing when 
the whole of the level country looks like a 
vast lake. We have not space to go into 
the complete history of the Nile, so must 
leave it tor other matters. 

If you want to see life in Egypt, such as 
really exists, visit some of the coffee-houses 
of Alexandria or Cairo. You will find the 
place not exactly dirty, but the landlord al- 
ways is so, since he sits at the fire in the 
middle of the room, like the stoker at an en- 
gine. A large pot with hot water is always 
on the fire; a panikin, either without a cover 
or with a fragmentary one, serves to make 
ready any single prder. The frequenters of 
the coffee-house are of the poorer sort, such 
as artisans, petty shop-keepers, attendants on 

ublic offices, soldiers, seldom a peasant. 

he civilian prefers the floor, and despises a 
chair standing beside him, leaving it to more 
honorable customers, the soldiers. One 
man finds it exceedingly comfortable to as- 
sume a | position intermediate be- 
tween sitting and standing, with his knees 
much bent, so that his bod comes within a 
few inches of the floor, but does not touch it; 
another in a similar position supports -him- 
self on the floor with his legs bent, and his 
arms clasped around them, a third sits with 
his legs crossed in the position in which 
tailors sit. In the one hand the guest holds 


the cup containing the coffee, tasting and sip. 
ping’the beverage; in the other the long 
pipe-stem, with the broad smooth amber 
mouth-piece to his lip. Here a customer 
has laid himself down on his side, resting 
his head upon his elbow, the feet carelessly 
stretched out; there another has sunk into 
a deep slumber. Over there is a group: of 
domino-players lying on their stomachs; in 
the beth ound a rakish fellow may be 
noticed dallying with a sword. From time 
to time a peculiar gurgling, bubbling sound 
is heard; it proceeds from the nargileh or 
hookah, a kind of tobacco-pipe which has 
scarcely established itself anywhere but in 
the East. A person who gives himself up 
to this enjoyment smokes from the chest. 
The smoke from the tobacco rises with a 
slight noise through the water in the hollow 
of a cocoanut, and being thus purified, is 
sucked through the tube or stem, which is 
either flexible or made of areed. It pene- 
trates deep into the lungs of the smoker, and 
only a small portion issues from the chest 
again in the next respiration. It may be 
suspected that many, indeed most, of those 
who smoke the hookah, put into their pipe, 
in addition to the innocént Persian tobacco, 
a little pill of hashish, the well-known nar- 
cotic prepared from Indian hemp. Already 
a few may, perhaps, have smoked them- 
selves into a state of the most rapturous 
happiness, yet the intoxication is of a mild 
and good-natured, often humorously loqua- 
cious kind, and is mainly characterized by 
mental delusions. On the whole, there 
reigns in these resorts of the common peo- 
ple a stillness and gravity peculiar to the 
Oriental. 

As an unbeliever, a Frank, you will be 
stared at for a moment, but that is all the 
rudeness that you will encounter in any 
Egyptian coffee-house, unless you make 
yourself obnoxious by loud talk. 

We never saw the late Khedive of Egypt 
but once, and that was some fifteen years 
ago, after the canal had been opened with 
great ceremony. He then appeared to bea 
man about forty-eight years of age, under 
the middle height, but heavily and squarely 
built, with broad shoulders, which seem 
to have become bowed down by tke heavy 
burdens imposed upon him, under which he 
had struggled. His face was round, cover- 
ed by a dark brown beard closely clipped, 
and short mustache of the same color, shad- 
ing a firm but sepsual mouth. His com- 
plexion was dark; his features regular, 
heavy rather than mobile in expression. 
His ‘eyes, which he kept habitually half 
closed in Turkish fashion, sometimes clos- 
ing one entirely, were dark and usually dull, 
but very penetrating and bright at times, 
when he shot a sudden, sharp ape like a 
flash, at his interlocutor. His was usu 
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ally as expressionless as that of the Sphinx 
or the late Napoleon II11., of whom many 
have been reminded; for they were men 
much of the same stamp in character and 
intellect, with the same strong and the same 
weak characteristics, doing constant battle 
with each other. The Khedive’s voice was 
very characteristic, —low, somewhat thick, 
yet emphatic, well modulated, giving mean- 
ing to the most commonplace utterances ; 
his words accompanied by a smile of much 
attractiveness when he sought to please, and 


his mind at ease. But under the mask of 
apparent apathy or serenity the close ob- 
server would remark that the lines across . 
the broad brow and about the strong mouth 
indicated strong passions as strongly sup- 
pressed, and the cares of empire intruding 
ever on lighter thoughts, and we judged the 
Khedive to be far froma happy man. He 
should be more at ease at the present time, 
for he has no cares but a harem, plenty of 
money, and can go where he pleases. He 
threw away millions of dollars while ruler of 
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Egypt, and if he had had the least idea of 
economy and prudence would not now be 
an exile. 

A friend who passed some two months at 
Cairo, sends us apen picture of the city as 
he saw it for the first time. He writes, — 

“ Monday morning we started on foot to 
see the sights of th@place. The day was 
pleasant, and the mud drying fast, so that 
walking was not so bad. In fact, it would 
be impossible to traverse many of the little 
narrow, crooked streets in a carriage. The 
sidewalks, where there are any, are not 
more than two or three feet wide, and the 
pavement consists of large, round stones, 


without any attempt at a level surface. Af- 
ter passing on through the quarter in which 
our hotel is situated, we came into a more 
densely crowded part, where the people 
thronged the way, and now and then a pack- 
horse or donkey crowded through. At 
every step the yellow dogs seemed deter- 
mined to be trodden under foot. There are 
more yellow dogs to the square yard in Cai- 
ro, than there are to the square mile in any 
other part of the world, except Constantino- 
ple. He makes so much noise in the night 
that he sleeps late in the morning, rolled up 
in a ball with his head between his legs. 
When he is hungry he goes into the nearest 
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butcher’s shop and stands under the carcass 
of a sheep. His seven brothers stand by 
. his side, and the butcher does n’t drive them 
out, on the contrary when a customer comes 
in, a little meat is dropped to the dogs, and 
they walk out quietly and sleep again. 
When it is cool the yellow dog does n’t 
sleep alone. He finds his seven brothers 
and his seventeen cousins, and they all 
sleep together on the doorstep or by the 
curbstone. But some of these dogs take 
pleasure in sleeping alone in little holes in 
the middle of the street, Each dog consid- 
ers one of these holes as his own domicile. 


No other dog disturbs him, and if you step 
on him at night, he only jumps up witha 
yelp, and you find yourself more hurt than 
eis. We tried it, and know that it is so.” 

Egypt is a great market for perfumes, and 
always has been. When Joseph was carried 
down thither, it was “ by a company of Ish- 
maelites, who came from Gilead with their 
camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Egypt.” Indeed 
the whole life of the old Nile land, both re- 
ligious and social, was largely interpreted by 
the ilove and use of perfumes. Not only were 
the gods worshiped with sweet-smelling 
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offerings, but guests were received In cham- 
bers strewn with flowers, and, so soon as 
they came in, were waited on by slaves who 
poured a delightful stream of fragrant es- 
sence over their heads, and hung garlands 
of lotus, crocus, and saffron flowers about 


_ their necks; while odoriferous gums were 
' flung into the little perfume vases where the 


pastilles of the period were burning. Wo- 
men made themselves beautiful to sight and 
delicious to sense by fresh flowers and re- 
fined essences ; magicians troubled the wits 
of their dupes by clouds of heady vapors, 
luscious and oppressive ; and, as the last 


And yet opinion on the mighty subject 
of the uprise of life after death, no doubt 
varied among the Egyptians at different 
epochs. The most spiritual knowledge, in 
its decadence, is what will produce the most 
degrading and materialistic superstition. 
The belief commonly held about the object 
of the mummy is that when the years ot 
transmigratory wanderings were over, it 
might await the return of its soul, and far- 
ther its re-incarnatiom® This might help to 
explain the pyramids, and may be in accord 
with Herodotus, but the painting on the 
mummy cases, which represents the soul as 
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jn its grasp the character or emblem of life, 
and a sail or flag, which is probably the em- 
blem of breath, while Anubis stands by in 
his customary attitude as embalmist. It 
has been supposed that the soul is putting 
back life and breath into the mummy, but 
it is just as reasonable to suppose that it is its 
departure with those qualities that is repre- 
sented. In another picture we havea scene 
of death beneath the vault of heaven, and 
two presiding deities seated solemnly up- 
holding the feather of truth, or symbol of 
justification. The corporeal body, painted 
red, is falling to the ground in death, while 
the spiritual form, colored of the azure of 
heaven, stands upright in an attitude of 
prayer and adoration, William Black’s de- 


sign of “ Death’s door,” whereby descends | 


the worn-out pilgrim, who above emerges in 
the glad renewal of youth, is a close modern 
parallel to the Egyptian picture. But if the 
Egyptians held concurrent contradictions on 
the subject, they are no more singular than 
ourselves, who, in “ The Order for the Bur- 
ial of the Dead,” repeat in one place a pan 
of felicity for delivery “from the burden of 
the flesh,” and in another mistranslate Job 
into saying, “ /# my flesh shall I see God.” 
The fashion of mummy-making once initia- 
ted, the process might be continued without 
any clear reason but the strong power of 
precedent; and on this hypothesis we may 
be prepared to accept the vague and unreal 
references that are found to the use of the 
mummy. 

We cannot close this article without giv- 
ing a little more information about the Red 
Sea, which has played so important a part 
in the past, and is likely to be very impor- 
tant in the future, taken in connection with 
the Suez Canal, the Indies, China, Great 
britain, and the coming struggle to see who 
shall rule in Egypt, and who shall ultimately 
own it and the road to the East. 

The friend, whose letter we have already 

uoted, in speaking of the Red-Sea naviga- 
tion, remarks that the Red Sea is rather 
noted for being hot, but the greatest heat is 
said to be in August and the early days of 
September. There are burning deserts on 
each side of the sea, and the hot air from 
them is most intense in this month, and 
—_ come by whatever wind may chance to 

ow. 

Sleeping on deck becomes the fashion, 
and every night increases the number of 
what seems corpses laid out in rows. At 
last, as we get near the middle of the Red- 
Sea, the ladies find it impossible to exist in 
the cabins below, and they have their beds 
brought on deck. Wiping the perspiration 
from the face and neck is the only possible 
occupation. If you try to write, great drops 
. gather and come down with a splash on the 
paper as if from a thunder-cloud. Men with 


bald heads seem always to have a crop of 
pearls wore through the skin. All the 
pores of the y seem like perpetual foun- 
tains of water. The sight on the forecastle 
is very striking at night. There are the 
crew of Lascars, and the seedy Wallabs, or 
negroes, who do the stoking, — poor fellows, 
they come up from their fiery Gehenna 
gasping, at times fainting, in this climate. 

he stewards also take refuge on the fore- 
castle, and it is the only place for the second- 
class passengers, and among them there are 
two Chinese women, a Malay woman, and a 
group of ayahs from Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta. There are two Jews from Singa- 
pore, an English groom in charge of a horse, 
and a few others, a different class, who can- 
not afford to pay first-class fare. All come 
on the forecastle, except a lady or two, who 
do not like the thick crowding of the 
sleepers, for the whole place is a mass of 
human beings. The heat is far too great for 
fun, singing, or even conversation. Every- 
one lays himself down to rest, and remains 
there absorbed with his own sensations till 
sleep =_ him complete repose. Where- 
ever there is a spot where a man can put 
his body the place is soon filled. 

The Red Sea, anciently known as the Ara- 
bian Gulf, is a large sea ying between Africa 
and Asia, separating Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia in the former from Arabia in the 
latter. It extends in a straight course 
nearly north by rorthwest, and south by 
southeast, from latitude twelve degrees 
thirty minutes to thirty degrees two minutes 
north, having a total length according to Dr. 
Buist of 1,230 miles, measured from the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb at the south to 
Suez at its north termination. Its greatest 
breadth of 192 miles is in latitude seventeen 
degrees, and toward each extremity the sea 
narrows; at latitude fourteen degrees it is 
seventy-two miles, and about the same in 
latitude twenty-seven degrees twenty min- 
utes. 

From this point north the sea is divided 
into two narrow branches. The princi- 
pal one is the western, called the Gulf of 
Suez, and is the proper continuation of the 
Red Sea; it is 167 miles long, and its width 
is usually about twenty miles. The other, 
called the gulf of Akabah, extends about 
one hundred miles north by east, with a 
maximum width of sixteen miles; at the 
mouth the width is seven miles. This 
branch occupies a deep depression between 
mountainous regions on each side, and be- 
yond its north extremity this is continued in 
the long narrow valley, Wady-el-Arabah, 
which runs toward the Dead Sea. The 
depth of water in the Gulf of Akabah for 
two-thirds of its length is about seven hun- 
dred feet, and at one spot no bottom was- 
found at 1,200 feet. e Gulf of Suez is 
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about 125 feet deep, and the greatest depth 
found is about 300 feet. 

The total area of the Red Sea is estimated 
at 108,154 square miles, of which the Gulf of 
Suez includes 2,000 square miles, and the 
Gulf of Akabah 800. No large islands are 
met with, but many groups of small islands 
and of coral reefs and islands lie near the 
shores, especially in the south portion or the 
Red Sea. To the south of latitude sixteen 
degrees the islands are volcanic, and on 


the region lying between the two gulfs at 
the north, known as the peninsula of Mt. 
Sinai, is a district of mountains and deserts. 
Mt. Sinai itself is midway between the 
guifs, about fifty miles north of the extremi- 
ty of the peninsula. As no rivers run into 
the Red Sea and the region has but little 
rain, while the evaporation from the surface 
of the sea is estimated to amount to a depth 


of eight feet annually, it has been supposed 


Gibel-Teer, in latitude fifteen degrees thirty 
minutes, is an active volcano rising nine 
hundred feet above the sea. On both coasts 
of the south — ranges of volcanic hills 
extend parallel with the shore, in Africa 
about fourteen miles distant from it. North 
of latitude sixteen degrees on the African 
side isolated hills form a considerable part 
of the coast, and the mountain ranges are 
further in the interior. All around the Red 


sea mountains are everywhere in sight, and 


that the water must be exceedingly salt. It 
is found, however, to contain only thirty- 
nine two-tenths to forty-one grains of saline 
matter in one thousand, which is even less 
than that of sea water in some places; and 
it is therefore probable that the waters most 
charged with salt form an under current 
which flows out through the straits as 
lighter and less saline upper current flows 
In. 
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MARIAN'S OLD AUNT. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


1.—Comp.ete in Four Numspsrs.] 


CHAPTER I. 


my dear Lady Augusta, I’m not 
to congratulate you yet?” 

“Not yet, certainly, Mrs. Campbell. I 
’m sure I should be very glad to be congrat- 
ulated if it were true, — that is, of course, I 
mean if Frank were going to marry some 
nice girl.” 

“But I should think Miss Keir was a 
very nice girl, Idon’tknowher. We don’t 
visit much in Whiteford, and I never met 
Miss Keir or her aunt at any place in the 
country. I believe, indeed, that Miss Gil- 
mour is a very peculiar old lady, who never 

s anywhere, but I don’t know much 
about her. I have seen the niece, however, 
once or twice at Mrs. Richardson’s during 
the last fortnight. Mrs. Richardson, you 


know, has been very active in getting up this 
bazar for the new hospital, which is to be 


held in Whiteford tomorrow. She is to 
have a stall, and Miss Keir is to be one of 
her staff of young ladies. She was at her 
house the last time I called there, and I was 
quite struck with her pretty face and sweet 
manner. However, as to this report about 
our son, it may be nothing but a trifling 
irtation after ali; so, pray, don’t tell him 
that 1 have brought you this little piece of 

SSIp. 

And so, laughing, the visitor withdrew. 

Lady Augusta Crawford was a stout, com- 
fortable, motherly-looking matron of about 
sixty. Her plump, good-tempered, kindly 
face grew rueful as she sat alone in her 

andsome drawing-room, meditating over 
Mrs. Campbell’s “little piece of gossip.” 

It was a cold spring day. There was a 
stand of fresh green-house plants in a win- 
dow, but outside everything looked bleak 

The trees were hardly in leaf. 
The little snowdrops and hepaticas might be 
struggling into daylight in the sheltered 
garden-nooks ; but, if so, nobody had taken 

e trouble to search forthem. Lady Au- 
gusta liked to have flowers about her, but 
She seldom exerted herself to explore her 
own garden. She was contented to enjo 

t winter green-house pots, and, indeed, 
forgot that it was time, by the calendar at 
least, for spring blossoms. 

“Frank going to be married! It’s not 

ible! Oh, be nice it would be, dear 
, if he was really going to get a nice 


wife! I suppose it’s true what his brother 
says. He ought not to think of marrying 
yet. Only, it seems hard that Everard 
should have married when he liked, just be 
cause he’s the eldest son, and poor Frank 
But then Everard says he ’s so extrav- 
agant. I dare say Everard knows best, he’s 
so much cleverer about money matters than 
anybody else; and then, when he married, 
he married so sensibly! To be sure, every- 
body can’t have money like Harriet. Pret- 
ty, and a sweet manner. Poor Harriet! 
ell, we can’t have everything— Good 
acious! there ’s the carriage; and I ’ve 
et the fire get low, and Harriet will be cold 
and so cross.” 
And Lady Augusta roused herself in 
alarm to. stir the fire and ring for coals, as 
a bustle in the hall below, and the sound of 
a high-pitched, querulous voice on the stair- 
case, gave notice of the approach of her eld- 
est son’s wife, who, with her sister-in-law, 
Lady Augusta’s one daughter, had been 
shopping in Whiteford, eight miles off. 
Presently they entered. Mrs. Everard 
Crawford, a thin, sickly-looking, sharp-fea- 
tured young woman, dressed in the latest 
extreme of fashion; Kate Crawford, plump, 
fair, good-tempered looking, like her mother, 
not pretty, but with a pleasant face and an 
air of high breeding which was wanting in 


‘| her companion; and, if less handsomely, 


more suitably dressed than the other lady 
for a drive to a quiet country town. The 
two sisters-in-law were not the dearest of 
friends, though Kate dutifully tried to make 
the best of her brother’s wile, and to avoid 
as much as possible any sisterly bickerings. 
Just now, however, her temper seemed to 
have suffered more than usual from their 
long drive together, and something like a 
dispute appeared to have taken place. 

“Well, when Everard comes home, we 
shall see who is right!” Mrs. Everard was 
saying, with a toss of her head, as she enter- 
ed the room. 

“ And | am sure that your opinion will 
prove to be mistaken, Harriet.” 

“We shall see! Lady Augusta, what do 
you think , — 

“ Hush!” whispered Kate. “ Why worry 
mamma about it ?” 
course, I shall tell have 

rought you some news, ugusta, 
from hiteford.” 
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“News! Oh, then. you have heard 
something! Do tell me, my dears. Is it 

really true? Have you seen Frank? Has 
he told you?” 

“No, we have n’t seen Frank,” replied 
Mrs. Everard, looking rather disconcerted 
at finding that her news would be less start- 
ling than she had intended. “ But how do 
ou know? Who has been telling you? 
Vhy, I’ve been the first to find out what 
has been going on,” she added, in an ag- 
grieved tone, as if dissatisfied at being de- 
prived of the pleasurable excitement she 
had been anticipating. 

“Mrs. Campbell was here, and she asked 
me if it was true that Frank was going to 
marry Miss Keir. And so you have been 
hearing it too. But, oh, why did n't you 
see Frank, and find out the truth? And 
Miss Keir—I hope you found out some- 
thing about her. Dear, dear! I wish we 
knew her. Mrs. Campbell could tell me 
very little about her, but she says she is 
very nice and very pretty. Does she live in 


Whiteford? Do, my dears, tell me all you 
heard.” - 

“I can’t say that I have heard anything, 
mamma,” said Kate; “and I really can’t be- 
lieve all that Harriet has heard.” 

“Then Harriet has heard something; I 
am so glad!” 


“ Yes, indeed, you may well be glad, La- 
dy Augusta. If it had n’t been for me 
Frank might actually have been engaging 
himself to this girl before we knew anything 
about it. ‘Thanks to me, that has been pre- 
vented, at least;” and Mrs. Everard settled 
herself consequentially on the sofa, partly 
recovering her complacency as she discov- 
ered that most of the tale still remained for 
her to tell. “ Well, we went to call at Mrs. 
Richardson's. Frank, you know, had prom- 
ised to meet us there; but he was on duty, 
or something, and could n’t come. But 
Miss Keir was there ” — 

“Was she? And you saw her? What 
is she like? Were you pleased with her? 
Were you introduced to her? ” 

‘“Introduced to her! No. Luckily, I 
managed to prevent that, though Kate was 
on the point of speaking to her, when I 
went up to them, and got Kate to come 
away. Think how awkward it would have 
been if I had n’t done so! Kate had been 
admiring some work of Miss Keir’s, but for- 
tunately I had been talking to one of the 
Miss Smiths; and seeing that I was n’t so 
ready to be charmed with her as Kate seem- 
ed to be, Miss Smith very properly gave me 
a hint about her flirtation with Frank. You 
may believe I tried to hear as much as I 
could ; and if I had n’t been afraid of Kate’s 
beginning to talk to the girl, I might have 
had time to hear more. But I found out 
_ that she lives with some old aunt at a shab- 


hema place about a mile on this side of 
hiteford, called Holly Bank. We noticed 
it as we drove home; an ugly, dull, zloomy- 
looking house standing back from the road 
behind a high wall, amongst some scrubby 
evergreens, with a wooden gate, and a trum- 
pery little avenue. Quite a poor place, and 
they must be quite poor sort of people. 
The aunt, they say, is a very odd old woman, 
who visits nobody, and belongs to some 
vulgar set of dissenters, and has meetings 
of them in her house; and Miss Keir is an or- 
phan, and quite dependent on her, — in faet, 
suppose, a sort of, humble companion, 
Imagine Frank allowing himself to be 
caught by such a girl!” 

“ Harriet,” interrupted Kate warmly, “ all 
that you have heard about Miss Keir’s home 
and position may be quite true; but I am 
ceftain that it isn’t true that she has been 
trying to ‘ catch’ Frank, as you callit. She 
is a nice girl, —1 am sure of it, — anda la- 
dy. I, say itis ashame to speak of her as 


you did to Everard, and as you are doing 


yes,” sneered her sister-in-law; 
“ Kate has quite fallen in love with her, too, 
and has been raving about her beautiful 
eyes and her brunette compiexion all the 
way home. I believe she is quite willing . 
that Frank should marry her.” 
“No, | don't say that. I don’t know 
enough about her. But I do wish that ’— 
Kate walked to the window without finish- 
ing her sentence. Perhaps she was not 
quite sure of what she meant to say; per- 
haps she was prudent enough to be unwill- 
ing to prolong the dispute with her irritable 
sister-in-law. But as she looked at Harti- 
et’s sour, plain visage, and listened to her 
hard, peevish voice, and thought of her 
wearisome drive that day, and of the uncon- 
genial companionship to which she was 
condemned at home by her eldest brother's 
marriage of convenience, she could not help 
feeling that a marriage of another kind 
might introduce a pleasanter element into the 
family circle, even if it should be in some 
respects undesirable. And as she recollect- 
ed Miss Keir's grace and gentleness, her 
low, pleasant-toned voice, her sweet, soft, 
dark face, with its lovely liquid eyes, which 
had at once appealed to her own keen, artis- 
tic taste for beauty, and had, fortunately, 
perhaps, charmed her before-she became 
aware that the pretty face had also captiva- 
ted her brother, she owned to herself that 
she would have been glad indeed if they 
could have afforded to disregard all less sen- 
timental considerations, and welcome the 
portionless girl to Ellisdean as a new sister. 
Lady Augusta in the mean time had been 
divided between her own secret longing for 
a new daughter-in-law, her strong inciima- 
tion to be pleased with the description of 
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Miss Keir, and her dread of Frank’s making 
what his sensible brother would call a fool- 
ish marriage. ; 
“Poor Frank! If he only had a little 
money,” she sighed. 
“But he can have no money at all to 
speak of, you know,” said Mrs. Everard se- 
renely. “ And so it has been very foolish 
of him to pay attentions to a girl who, of 
course, has n’t a penny. Why, he might 
have seen, even by her dress, that she could 
have nothing! She wears some common 
black stuff, without a bit of trimming, and 
the shape of her bonnet is a year old. And 
’ she had no furs, though the day was quite 
cold: it made one shiver to look at her.” 
“Poor thing,” said Lady Augusta, seem- 
ing to like Miss Keir all the better for the 


simplicity of her dress, as Harriet compla- 
cently smoothed her own velvet and ermine. 

ad And on the whole,” concluded the latter, 
“TI assure you we have quite made an es- 
cape, thanks to me. For — I have n’t told 
you yet, by the by —we met Everard just 
after leaving Mrs. Richardson’s, and I told 
him all about it, and advised him to go and 
speak to Frank at once. He said he would, 
and when he comes back we shall hear 
what is to be done. For my part I should 
like to know what people would have said if 
they had seen Kate talking to Miss Keir” — 

“Here comes Everard,” said Kate, as 


her brother was seen riding up the avenue. 

“Tam sure I hope there has been nothing 
unpleasant between him and Frank,” said 
the anxious mother. 

“And I hope,” said Harriet, “we shall 
hear that I have got this flirtation put a stop 
to. Yes, you may all be very much obliged 
to me.” 

No one answered her ; and she was suffer- 
ed to talk on in much the same self-congrat- 
ulating strain, while the other two waited un- 
easily for the arrival.of the eldest son, who, 
though his father was still alive, was already 
the real head of the household, for old Mr. 
Crawford, a paralytic invalid, remained 
chiefly shut up within his own rooms, and 
took scarcely any part in domestic affairs. 
Lady Augusta often felt as if she herself, as 
well as her husband, had been deposed from 
her due station a litte earlier than was need- 
ful ; but she loved peace and quietness, and 
would have no more complained of the petty 
daily encroachments on her own prerogative 
by her son’s wife, than she would have com- 
plained of the assumption of his father’s au- 
thority which was justifiable in her son. So 
long as a uarrels could be avoided, 
Everard satis ed, Harriet kept in tolerable 
asd humor, and Frank prevented from 
breaking into avowed mutiny, she, was will- 
ing enough to submit to any sacrifice of her 
own comfort and dignity. Her heart failed 

now as she sat expecting Everard’s ap- 


proach, and trying to think what she should 
say to him to excuse Frank’s folly, and per- 
haps obstinacy,— supposing it to be the 
case that he had really fallen in love with 
this ineligible young lady, —and what she 
should say to Frank to soothe him under his 
brother’s reproofs and remonstrances, the 
next time he came to Ellisdean. Her 
thoughts on these two points grew more 
and more confused and despairing as her 
elder son came in, and, with a grave face 
which seemed to betoken that his embass 
had not been a satisfactory one, walked lei- 
surely up to the group near the fire. 
Everard Crawford resernbled neither 
mother nor sister. He was a slight, under- 
sized man of about five-and-thirty. The 
face, so far as the shape of the leatures 


went, was good, and might have been called 
handsome, if the want of animation in the 
cold, light-blue eyes, and the want of geni- 
ality in the expression of the lips, even when 
they wore their pleasantest smile, had not 
made it seem insignificant, if not exactly 
disagreeable. He was gentlemanly, quiet 


and courteous in manner, not talkative, 
but not silent, affable without beeng frank, 
good tempered, and generally tolerant of 
less excellent tempers in others. He was 
well educated, fond of books, and had writ- 
ten on political and scientific questions; he 
was a good son, an attentive brother, and 


a model husband to an unamiable wife; while 
his management of the property which had, 
as it were, already come into his hands, was 
often held up as an example to less shrewd 
and practical neighboring lairds. He had 
never been known to quarrel with on pees 
and yet, perhaps, a less popular man could 
not have been found in the county, though 
it was only in his own home and amongst 
his own dependants that the true reason of 
this indefinite dislike felt toward him else- 
where became prominently manifested. His 
father and mother indeed, who were both 
proud of him in spite of their consciousness 
of being uncomfortably afraid of him, did 
their best to persuade themselves and 
others that Everard’s “ peculiarities” only 
argued an excess of virtue. He was “so 
prudent,” said old Mr. Crawford, who knew 
that at his son’s age he had been too much 
wanting in such prudence; “so clever and 
economical,” said poor Lady Augusta, after 
she had been listening in meek tribulation 
to his remarks on the wastefulness cf the 
cook or the carelessness of a_house- 
maid ; “rather fidgety and particular some- 
times,” said Kate, who, having been accus- 
tomed from her childhood to venerate his 
judgment, still clung to her early faith. But 
the younger brother, who found himself 
very inconveniently dependent on Everard’s 
generosity and good-will, held to the briefly 
expressed public opinion that he was “a 
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screw; ” and the farmers and crofters, as 
they puzzled over some unpalatable though 
unanswerable provisions in their new leases, 
mutter — not, perhaps, without a certain ap- 
preciative admiration of the very quality at 
which they grumbled — that the young laird 
was a “ grippy body, though he’s fair spoken 
enough. 

The one person at Ellisdean who stood in 
no awe of him, or at least ventured to wor- 
ry and contradict him, was his wife, though 
she alone had no cause to complain of his 
interference with her special] tastes and fol- 
lies. He had been disappointed in the for- 
tune she brought him, and his unfailing 
command of temper under the provocation 
she often gave him, and indulgence of her 
whims, whether expensive or not, might fair- 
ly enough be attributed to his affection for 
her. At the same time, as there happened 
to be a good chance of her succeeding to 
more money, with pewer to do with it as 
she sleaped, it was not impossible that he 
felt it to be his best policy to keep her in 
good humor. 

“ Well, Everard, well?” she began impa- 
tiently, afmost before he reached the fire- 
side ; “ what have you got to tellus? Have 
you seen Frank ?’ 

“ Yes, I ’ve seen Frank.” 

“ Well, and you spoke to him, of course ? 
I dare say he was surprised. Did he deny 
that he had been paying attention to Miss 
Keir?” 

“ No, he did n’t deny it, but ” — 

“ There ; I was sure of it! I told you so, 
Kate, though you would n’t believe me. 
And was n't it lucky, Everard, that 1 found 
out what was going on? and was n’t I right 
to tell you? ” 

“Of course, you were quite right, my 
dear.” 

“ There !” 

And Harriet threw another triumphant 
glance at her sister-in-law. 

Lady Augusta looked more and more un- 
happy. 

So it has only been a flirtation, after all,” 
she half murmured. “Such a nice, pretty 
girl, too, as she must be if he admires her 
so much. Jt seems such a pity.” 

“But, mother,” said, Everard, adroitly 
seizing the chance he had: been hoping for, 
of telling what he had to tell in a way which 
should at the same time convey some pro- 
pitiatory compliment to his wife, whose dis- 
pleasure at his news he wished to soothe ; 
and indeed it was his uncertainty about how 
to manage this delicate manceuvre which 
had been causing him to look so serious, 
“surely, from what Harriet has told you, 
you must have guessed that this affair is 
something more than a flirtation. Harriet 
saw it at once, and most prudently enlight- 
ened me; and so, fortunately, I ’ve been 


able to talk the matter over with Frank, and 
also make some inquiries which I should 
n’t have thought of making but for what 
Harriet had already heard. And so, | am 
glad to be able to tell you all, that I think 
Frank is likely to be a very lucky fellow, — 
more lucky, indeed, than he deserves, for, 
as Harriet says, he has certainly been fool- 
ish in some ways. Why, it seems that he 
has been allowing himself to fall in love 
with this young lady without considering — 
until within the last day or two—if he 
could afford to marry her or not. And even 
now it won’t do for him to be too sanguine. 
If he does n’t gain her aunt’s consent to it, 
the affair can’t go on, and as yet he hasn't 
troubled himself even to make old Miss 
~Gilmour’s acquaintance. So, though I hope 
there may be no difficulties in that quarter, 
we can’t be quite sure yet of his success, 
As to Miss Keir herself, we must hope that 
he has made pretty sure of his ground there; 
and yet, from all that I can hear, he does n't 
seem to have got any very great encourage- 
ment. But he is eager that you should see 
her, mother, and be introduced to her, and 
he wants you to go into Whiteford tomor- 
row, to some bazar,at which she is to be. 
He will meet you there, and I leave you to 
hear the rest of his story from himself. I 
*ve promised to speak to my father, and ar- 
range about paying Frank’s debts and rais- 
ing the money for his promotion, so as to 
put him ina position to marry. Aad so, if 
there are no difficulties on the other side, 
and you find Miss Keir only half as charm- 
ing as Frank represents her to-be, I suppose, 
mother, you will soon have another daugh- 
ter-in-law at Ellisdean.” 

Everard had lengthened out his speech 
on purpose, and the mute amazement into 
which it had thrown his audience had favor- 
ed his intention of giving his wife a little 
time to recover from her first anger at the 
unexpected tenor of his communication be- 
fore uttering her sentiments regarding it. 
But his concluding sentence had_ spoiled 
everything. Harriet did not speak. She 
was still too confounded for words. But her 
pale face grew paler with ‘rage and mortifica- 
tion as she heard her own husband, on 
whose support of her contemptuous opinion 
of Miss Keir she had been counting, talk of 
her as “ charming,” even though he was on- 
ly reporting some of Frank’s love-rhapsodies, 
and anticipate the coming to Ellisdean of a 
new daughter whose youth and beauty had 
already awakened in her own breast the 
jealous dislike with which Mrs. Everard re- 

rded every one whose attractions were 
ikely to rival her own. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate for the peace of the Ellisdean family 
that she had sufficient vanity not to be afraid 
of Kate. But she knew that she would 
have no chance beside Miss Keir. In spite 
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too, of all Everard’s soothing observations 
on the subject of her own interference in 
Frank’s love affair, it was galling enough to 
discover that by sending her husband 
straight to his brother, as she had done, she 
had only been helping on what she had in- 
tended to put back. 

While she sat, still speechless with anger, 
Lady Auugsta and Kate were also experi- 
encing a rather startling revulsion of feeling. 
The first surprise and satisfaction at hearing 
Everard speak of Frank’s choice with a 
probatiou instead of displeasure, presently 
yielded to a still greater surprise, mingled 
with consternation. Was it possible that 
the wise elder brother had been so sudden- 
ly carried away by fraternal sympathy as to 
reer for the first time in his life, the value 
of money, and its especial value to the im- 
provident Frank? Now it seemed to be al- 
most settled that the luckless younger son, 
the treasure and torment of the family, the 
apple of his mother’s eye, and the anxiety of 
her heart, was to marry a girl of whom they 
knew no more than that she was pretty and 
penniless, the mother and sister began to 
think of those objections tothe match which 
they had hitherto with some perversity been 
almost ignoring. 

“Everard dear,” began Lady Augusta 
falteringly, “I’m so glad. You know how 
anxious 1 ’ve been that dear Frank should 
marry. And I’m so surprised, —I never 
expected you to be pleased. I’m sure I 
hope his father will be satisfied; and of 
course if you approve— Only — only Har- 
riet said that Miss Keir had some odd rela- 
tions; and she is very r, is n’t she? 
And Frank, poor, dear fellow, even if he 

ts his captaincy— I’m sure, Everard, I 
ve heard you say that unless he married 
somebody with a little money, you did n’t 
know how he was to manage.’ 

“Ah!” said Harriet at last, with a gasp 
of relief, as the consoling picture of her 
brother-in-law and his beautiful young wife 
brought to condign poverty and humiliation 
rose before her eyes ; “I told you! Miss 
Keir has n’t a farthing.” 

“No; you are right. She has no money, 
I believe, and therefore, as I said just now, 
there will be a good deal to arrange before 
we can look on his marriage as a settled 
thing. Everything depends on old Miss 
Gilmour. I ’ve been thinking, mother, 
whether it would n’t be well for you to call 
at Holly Bank.” 

“Call at Holly Bank! Oh, dear! do 
you think Frank will wish me to get ac- 
quainted with Miss Keir’s relations? Of 
course, if he and you want me to do so’’— 

“ You will only have to make acquaintance 
with Miss Gilmour. Miss Keir has no other 
relations alive whom I know of ; whom Frank 
knows of, I should say. It will be necessa- 


ry to pay her aunt some attention. She isa 
rather peculiar old lady, I believe, but I ’ve 
no doubt she is a lady. Gilmour’s nota 
bad name. As to her peculiarities, they on- 
ly make it more advisable that we should, 
or Frank’s sake, try to humor her, and over- 
come any objections she may make to the 
match.” 

“ Objections !” repeated Kate indignant- 
IY — “objections to her niece’s marrying 

rank!” 

And Kate’s sisterly pride inclined her for 
a moment to share Harriet’s resentment 
against even the unoffending Miss Keir. 

“Well, yes; it’s not quite impossible that 
she may think her niece might do better 
than marry him. Miss Keir has no money, 
but — and Everard glanced somewhat anx- 
iously at his wife’s face, knowing well that 
her antipathy toward Miss Keir was just as 
likely to be increased as diminished by that 
final summing up of the whole question, 
with which it.was now time they should all 
be acquainted, —‘“her aunt has a great 
deal. I told you I had made some inquiries 
on the subject, and I ’ve heard, on what I 
consider pe authority, that Miss Gilmour, 
though she chooses to live quietly, —even 
penuriously, my informant told me, — is in 
reality possessed of a considerable fortune ; 
that her niece, whom she has educated, and, 
as one may say, adopted, is her only relation, 
and consequently that it is to be supposed 
she will be her heiress. At all events, she 
can afford to give her a handsome dowry if 
she likes; and, on the whole, I think we 
may congratulate ourselves on Frank’s 
chances of making about as satisfactory 
a marriage as we could wish. Only, you 
must remember, my dear mother, nothing 
is quite settled yet. You will see Miss Keir 
tomorrow, and of course you had better be 
pleasant to her. But Frank has n’t pro- 
posed yet, though he means to doso as soon 
as possible. It will be time enough for you 
to ask her here, as I see by your face you 
’re quite ready to do, when we know that 
she is engaged to him, and what old Miss 
Gilmour has to say about it.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HE bazar was in all its glory; the tide 
of buying and selling, bargaining and 
badgering, of laughter, flirtation, and folly, 
was atits height. It was three o'clock, at 
which hour Frank Crawford had promised 
to meet his mother and her party at the 
door of the hall. Lady Augusta and Kate 
arrived almost at the specified moment, but 
Frank was nowhere to be seen. 
“It’s Miss Keir’s fault, I suppose,” 
laughed Kate, as she and her mother made 
the best of their way unescorted through the 
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crowd, which was by this time inconvenient- 
ly large. “If we knew in what direction to | this is the most fati 


“I’m so glad Harriet did n’t come, for 
guing business, Ah, 


look for her, we should probably have a | this 7s a comfort!” and she sank down on 


chance of meeting Frank. But how lucky 


the bench, and leaned back against the ta- 


it is that Harriet didn’t come with us! She ble, close to the end of which it was placed 
would have been so cross with him for his | her portly shoulders causing some disar. 


carelessness.” 


rangement in the rear of her position, and 


Mrs. Everard had staid at home, much to obliging a young eri who had been alread 
e 


the secret relief of the two, who enjoyed es- | more than half hid 


n behind a screen of 


caping for a whole afternoon from her so- | dangling knitted shawls and sofa blankets, 
ciety a great deal more than they ventured | to squeeze herself still further into a corner, 


to confess to each other. She had caugh 


cold the day before, or chose to fancy she | though there was only the 


t| where she became ey! invisible, al- 
readth of the 


had done, though Kate suspected that the | table, and the thickness of the aforesaid 
cold was a pretext for avoiding the necessity | woollen barrier, between her and the two 
of allowing herself to be introduced to Miss | ladies who had suddenly established them- 
Keir. However that might be, she had | selves in her vicinity. 


been left to expend on her maid and her 


At first, the girl scarcely noticed them; 


husband some of the ill-humor which had | she was busied in counting over the con- 


possessed her since the preceding day, and 
which all Everard’s tact and temper were be- | ble at which she was helping, h 


tents of the money-box belonging to the ta- 
er post being 


ing devoted to soothe, not as yet with much | that of treasurer, and in writing numbers on 
success, for in spite of all arguments, the | little slips of paper in preparing for an en- 


idea of another heiress being introduced in- | suing raffle. 


So two or three minutes 


to the family was not quite so palatable to } passed. Lady Augusta was recovering her 


her as to her husband, whom Frank’s good- | breath, and enjoyin 


¢ her rest; Kate was 


fortune was likely to relieve from the duty | looking out anxiously for her brother ; the 
of increasing the trifling patrimony which | girl in the corner behind them was bending 
was all that the younger brother would in- | over her paper and pencil. 


herit on his father’s death. 


“There he is!” said Kate suddenly. 


“Poor Harriet!” said Lady Augusta. | “ He sees us; he is coming tous.” 


“It’s such a pity she and Frank don’t get 


“And Miss Keir!” exclaimed Lady 


on better; but she’s delicate, poor thing, | Augusta eagerly. “Is she coming too?” 


and that makes one impatient, you know. 
But I do wish we could see Frank. And 
Miss Keir! Are you sure, Kate, — don’t 
see Miss Keir anywhere? Do tell me, my 
dear, what she is like, that I may know her. 
Look there !— who is that nice-locking lit- 
tle girl with a pink bonnet? Or there! — 
there’s a young lady at that table with a 
blue dress and such pretty hair! There !— 
she’s trying to sell that fender-stool. Come 
this way, Kate; we’ll and buy it, and 
that will be an introduction.” 

“For goodness’ sake, mother, don’t talk 
of buying that hideous thing! That isn’t 
Miss Keir, or any one the least like her. 
She is n’t little; she is rather tall; and she 
has dark eyes, and the very darkest auburn 
hair, —real auburn, you know, not fair at 
all, like that young lady’s; and as to blue 
dress and pink bonnets, you need n’t look at 
them; she is much more likely to be in 
black. Come; we had better go and wait 
in some corner until Frank finds us. I see 
an empty bench near that table; if we sit 
down there, I think he will see us, and we 
shall be a little out of the crowd. It’s no 
use wandering up and down here longer.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Lady Augusta, 
who was already tired with the unwonted 
exertion of steering her own way through a 
strange room, and would have been glad to 
sit down anywhere. 


“No; heis alone. He is looking vexed, 
mamma. I am afraid—perhaps Miss Keir 
isn’t here after all. Indeed, I begin to 
think she can’t have come, for I see this is 
Mrs. Richardson’s table, where I believe 
she was to be, and she is certainly not 
here.” 

“Not here at all! Then I sha’n't see her! 
How disappointing! My dear Frank, is she 
not here? Oh, my dear boy, I came in on 
purpose to meet her and be introduced 
to her; and I’m so glad;” and Lady 
Augusta grasped her son’s hand, and looked 
up in his pleasant, handsome face, the cloud 
on which began to clear away as he met her 
pleasant smile of maternal pride and con- 
gratulation. 

“So you ’re pleased, mother? That’sall, 
right. But it’s not all right either. I’ve 
made you come in to no purpose. I —I 
thought she was sure to be here today.” 
His brow became gloomy again, and the 
tone of his voice was slightly bitter, though 
he was trying to hide his mortification. 

“ Then she really isn’t here?” said Lady 
Augusta, her disappointment sufficiently evi- 
dent. “ But why has n’t she come?” 

“ Are you quite sure she has n’t come?” 
said Kate soothingly, as she saw his vexa- 
tion. “She may be in some corner, the 
room is so crowded.” 

“No, she isn’t in the room. Well, what 
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do you want to buy, mother, now that you 
have come into this vanity fair?” 

“ Frank, | only came in because I wanted 
to see Miss Keir. I am so disappointed. 
When am I to see her?” 

“] wish I could tell you, mother, dear. 
1 can’t understand it,” he burst out, his an- 
noyance fairly getting the best of his reso- 
lution to conceal it. “* Sheall but promised. 
I told her you were to be here. She knows 
] wanted to introduce her to you, and — she 
seemed pleased. You saw her the other 
day, yesterday, was it?” He turned to his 
sister as he spoke with a half-hostile glance, 
as if he was disposed to make her answera- 
ble for Miss Keir’s absence. “ Everard 
said you had seen her and spoken to her. 
What did you say to her?” 

“I didn’t speak to her. I would have 
done so, if Harriet hadn’t hurried me 
away.” 

“Ah! was it Harriet, then? Is she 
here? Just like Harriet.” 

“My dear Frank,” interrupted Kate, “ it 
is rather hard to blame either of us because 
something or other has prevented Miss 
Keir's coming today. 1 am still not quite 
sure that she isn’t here, for in this crowd 
you may very easily have missed her. Well, 
don’t look so impatient; but suppose we 
ask Mrs. Richardson?” 

“No, no, my dears ; recollect what Ever- 
ard said this morning, Kate,” said Lady 
Augusta nervously. “He bade us be very 
careful how we talked to Mrs. Richardson 
or anybody ; and I ’m sure when I met Mrs. 
Campbell a few minutes ago, I was quite in 
a fright lest she should speak again of what 
she told me yesterday. Lverard says that 
until everything is settled, the less we talk 
about Miss Keir the better; and we must do 
as he advises, you know, though really it’s 
very hard not to be aliowed to ask any 
questions at all about her.” 

“Questions! What questions are there 
toask?” Frank said impatiently. “ Don’t 
let Everard put his haggling notions into 

our heads. He wanted me to wait until | 

ound out what fortune her aunt would give 
her. Fortune! If you could but see her!” 

“I am dying to see her, Frank,” said his 
mother meekly. “I am sure she must be 
charming, and I am quite longing to have 
her for my daughter.” 

“Mother, | wish she could see you ;” and 
Frank patted his mother’s hand, remorseful 
for his momentary loss of temper. “1 think 
you could win her for me better than I’m 
likely to do, She knew I particularly wanted 
to meet her today, and she has n’t come,” 

“But, Frank, it may not have been her 
fault,” again interposed his sister, anxious to 
cheer away his despondency, and indeed 
sure in her sisterly pride that there was no 


she? Perhaps some whim of hers is keep- 
ing her niece at home. Perhaps she is ill, 
or Miss Keir may have caught cold, or — 
Oh, a hundred things may have happened ! 
Why should you fancy she doesn’t want to 
meet you, when you say she was pleased at 
the idea of being introduced to us! And 
yesterday she smiled and looked so happy 
when she saw me admiring her work.” 

*“ Did she?” said Frank,,more cheerfully. 

“ Yes, of course. Come, Frank, you are 
too ridiculous. Why should you suppose 
she has staid away today on purpose ? ” 

“Ah! but you don’t know. Confound all 
these people,— here they come! It’s one 
of those abominable raftles, I suppose. 
Come, mother; we must go somewhere 
else ; there will be no more peace in this 
corner;” and giving his arm to Lady 
Augusta, he marched her off,. with some- 
thing like a returning smile on his lip, in 
spite of his grumbling tone. 

Then the girl who had been sitting in the 
corner near them, behind the table, rose and 
came hastily out of her retreat, as if she 
were afraid of losing the opportunity of es- 
caping unobserved from the spot wifich she 
could not previously have quitted without 
disturbing Lady Augusta. The next mo- 
ment, almost before she was aware of it, she 
found herself in the midst of the bustle of 
preparation for the approaching raffle. 

“Where are the number-tickets? Has 
anybody written them? Oh,-—- Miss Keir, 
have you got them? Now, what’s to be 
done? Somebody must draw them!” 

“Miss Keir! let Miss Keir stand for- 
ward and draw them,” whispered some one 
to Mrs. Richardson. And as the girl stood 
for a moment confused and irresolute, the 
only silent one amongst the noisy, laughing 
group of assistants, there was a littie buzz of 
curiosity and admiration outside the. table 
among some strangers who had just come. 
and a whisper of, — 

“ What a pretty girl! Who is she?” 

“Miss Keir, we want you,” said Mrs. 
Richardson, smiling benignly. “ How is 
your headache, dear? Come, now, — you 
must help us; you must be tired of sitting 
in that corner, and | see you are rested now, 
for you are looking quite blooming again. 
So, now, will you come and draw these 
tickets ?” ; 

There had been a little quarrel that morn- 
ing between Mrs. Richardson and Miss 
Keir, who, on the plea of a headache, had 
immediately, on arriving at the table, re- 
quested to be allowed to remain in the back- 
ground, and take no active part in the busi- 
ness of the day. She had indeed been busy 
enough, and the headache was no feigned 
one; but Mrs. Richardson, jealous for the 


success of her table, and who had been con- 
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an attraction as the appearance at it of the 
prettiest face in Whiteford, was naturally 
angry at Miss Keir’s mal-d-propos indispo- 
sition, and at her obstinate refusal to sell so 
much as a pen-wiper, and had not hitherto 
chosen to speak to her, or to render any ac- 
knowledgment for the humble, unobtrusive 
service she was patiently performing. On 
her sudden re-appearance now, however, her 
good-humor returned. 

“Come, dear, we are waiting for you,” she 
said coaxingly. “ You must stand up here, 
that people may see you. Dear me, there 
is Lady Augusta Crawford. I wish they 
‘would look round. Perhaps, if you were to 
ask Mr. Crawford to buy that lace of yours 
that Miss Crawford was admiring yesterday 
— But just now we must attend to the 
raffle.” 

“ Mrs. Richardson, I must go home. In- 
ceed, I don’t want to be disobliging, but — 
I ought to go home. My aunt —I must 
not stay.” 

“Not stay! Well, really, Miss Keir, I 
think it is a pity you tronbled yourself to 
come at all. But of course, if you are so 
impatient to leave us, I sha’n’t detain you. 
Pray, do you of raffles? Or per- 
haps you are afraid that your aunt will dis- 
approve? But you might have done some- 
ar) I think, to help us.” 

“] am very sorry ”— She stopped, vexed, 
embarrassed, and tempted, sorely tempted, 
to agree tostay. Why should she seem self- 
ish and disagreeable? Mrs. Richardson 
had been kind and friendly ; why should she 
appear ungrateful and ungracious? And if 
she staid, the Crawfords were sure to see 
her. Through all her perplexity and se- 
cret troubie, her heart was still flutterin 
with wondering joy at the brief talk whic 
she had Had Lady Augusta 
and her daughter actually come in from El- 
lisdean on purpose to meet her, on purpose 
to show her how ready they were to wel- 
come her into the family? And did Frank 
Crawford really mean to ask her to marry 
him, not merely to flirt with her, as some 
kindly disposed person had hinted to her 
the day before? That hint had at least 
done her some service. It had opened her 
eyes to the fact that Mr. Crawford’s beha- 
viour to her was exciting remark, and it had 
also awakened her to some understanding of 
the state of her own heart. The discovery 
had been startling enough. In her ignor- 
ance of the world and the ways of society,— 
she was three-and-twenty, but had lived 
shut in her aunt’s dull home ever since leav- 
ing school,—she had not guessed, as most 
girls would have been quick to guess, why 
it was that during the past past few weeks, 
in which she had for the first time been 
drawn into company, from which her aunt 
had always kept aloof, she seemed to be 


constantly meeting young Crawford. Nor 
had she ot. Po herself why 
these ore | were becoming so pleasant to 
her. She had not many pleasures, and it was 
rhaps natural that when a stray sunbeam 
roke on her chilly, colorless daily life, she 
should welcome it with somewhat heedless 
enthusiasm. It was plain enough to every. 
body, and delightfully evident to Frank him- 
self, that she enjoyed his attentions. Yet, 
though he had good reason to be satisfied 
with her reception of them, her very sim- 
plicity and openness, her freedom from girl- 
ish shyness and constraint, caused im 
some misgivings, and these misgivings he 
was even now imparting to his sister, who 
was still arguing against his arguments, and 
proving to him, as indeed he was quite wil- 
ling she should do, that Miss Keir’s ab- 
sence need not be taken as a sign of her in- 
difference. 

All the time, whilst they were gradually 
disappearing in the crowd, Miss Keir’s 
eyes were following them, until they passed 
out of sight, and the passionate longing of 
her heart was to go after them, to contrivea 
way of meeting them, so they might see her in 
the room, — of, ina word, undoing all she 
had been striving to do through that long 
weary day. She had come to the bazar 
only because she could not have staid away 
without exciting her aunt’s curiosity, and 
bringing on herself a shower of questions 
and sarcastic comments on her whimsical 
readiness to forego the amusement on which 
her mind had been apparently so bent. 
Miss Gilmour had mace many difficulties 
about agreeing to allow her niece to go to 
anything so foolish and frivolous ; but hav- 
ing once grudgingly consented, she would 
have been displeased to find that she was to 
be deprived > the satisfaction of grumbling 
over her concession. So the girl had no 
choice now but to come. But she came 
with the determination of avoiding Frank 
Crawford, though she had found out by 
this time what such sudden, resolute avoid- 
ance of him would cost her; and to carry 
out her determination, she had managed to 
steal into the room unnoticed, and to take 
up her position where she knew that there 
was little chance of his discovering her. All 
she had to do now was to slip away again as 
quietly as she had come, and make the best 
of her way home to Holly Bank. 

But why must she thus steal away from 
the very people whom in her heart she was 
most desirous of meeting? She could not 
help hesitating. How little she had ex 

cted to have to listen, as she had just 
ben doing, to Lady Augusta Crawford's 
own words about her, —to hear the kindly 
old lady speak of her eagerness to see her, 
ahd to welcome her asa daughter! Since 
her own’ mother’s death, the lonely girl had 
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found no one who wanted her for a daughter. 
Her aunt had educated and maintained her, 
but it was 4s a useful drudge and companion, 
not by any means as an adopted child. Just 
now she was perhaps as much in love with 
old Lady Augusta as with her son; and as 
to Kate Crawford, she had already fallen in 
love with her for the pleasant looks and 
courteous manner, which had contrasted so 
eeably the day before with Mrs. Everard 
rawford’s haughtiness. As she saw her 
ahd her mother walk away, she could almost 
have cried at what seemed her own ingrati- 
tude and meanness in not having discovered 
herself to them, and expressed to them 
some at least of her feelings toward them; 
though how she was to have managed the 
awkward and difficult manceuvre of intro- 
ducing himself to them, and how she would 
have got through the rest of the interview, 
she could not imagine. , 

But why could she not wait, in the hope 
of a happy chance bringing them again near 
each other? If she could but meet them, 
say one word of gratitude to kind Lady 
Augusta, one sentence of penitent self-ex- 
culpation to Frank! No; she did not care 
much, after all, about exculpating herself. 
She had been wrong and foolish in her be- 
haviour to him; there could be no doubt of 
that, and she was willing to confess it. But 
if she could only ask him to forgive her for 
having unwittingly deceived him into fancy- 
ing that she meant to encourage him! And 
yet, what good would such an explanation 
do? Would it not be best to save him the 
mortification, and herself the pain of the 
necessary rejection of the offer she now 
knew he was ready to make her? 

As to her own pain, she could scarcely be 
said to have saved herself any, as she at 
last hastily put in practice her first intention, 
and, excusing herself to Mrs. Richardson as 
best she cout, got away from the table, and 
succeeded in leaving the hall without seeing 
anything more of the Crawfords. Presently 
she was on her homeward road, leaving 
Whiteford, and the bazar, and some at least 
of her troubles and difficulties behind her. 

“Tam safe now. I shall not meet him 
again, for I shall not be going into White- 
ford, perhaps for a long time. People will 
have nothing to say of us now, and by and 
by it will all be forgotten, and he will for- 
get too, and —and—that will be much 

tter than if I had allowed him to speak to 


me today; as if I — wanted to have the 
a 


miserable little satisfaction of making him 
prepose to me, and of showing to these 
spiteful people, who said he was only flirting 
with me, that he meant more than that! 
Satisfaction! Ah, there is np satisfaction 
anywere! If I had only guessed in time! 
Now, how can I help thinking of him, and — 
how can I help being wretched ? ” 
14 


Gradually her hurried pace grew slower, 
as she yielded herself up more and more to 
the dull, despairing thoughts which crowded 
on her. It was another cold, bleak, and 
somewhat stormy day. She had hardly left 
the town when it began to rain, and soon the 
rain became so heavy that even her troubles 
of mind did not sake her quite insensible 
to the perilous circumstances of her best 
dress and her one Sunday bonnet. She 
was standing stiil, hesitating whether to 
hurry on, or to return and seek shelter in a 
shop, but half afraid of turning back, and in 
the mean time getting drenched, when round 
a corner of the road came the Ebisdean car- 
riage; and before she had presence of mind 
to decide on anything but on getting to the 
side of the road out of its way, it had come 
up to where she was standing, and Kate, 
looking out, had seen and recognized her. 

The next minute the carriage was stopped, 
and Kate herself, in spite of the rain, got 
out and came back toward her. By this 
time, in her confusion, Miss Keir was walk- 
ing on again toward Holly Bank. Kate 
looked a little confused and embarrassed 
too. She had stopped the carriage almost 
before she knew what she was going to do, 
and before she had time to explain to her 
mother the reason of her sudden seizure of 
the check-string. But now, as she stood 
beside Miss Keir, in the pouring rain, her 
natural frankness and good-nature soon 
overcame the little feeling of annoyance at 
her own impulsiveness. She held out her 
hand, —all the more readily because she 
saw that Niss Keir was blushing shyly too, 
and looking even prettier than » i had done 
the day before in Mrs. Richardson’s draw- 
ing room. 

“ She is lovely!” thought Kate triumph- 
antly. “How pleased mamma will be!” 
And then, with pleasant politeness, she 
offered a seat in the carriage, forgetting, in 
her satisfaction at this unexpected meeting, 
that no formal introduction having as yet 
passed between them, she was perhaps press- 
ing matters on a little indiscreetly. 

iss Keir, completely taken by surprise, 
could only, “ Thank you,” and look flurried 
and ve and prettier than ever. Kate 
laughed cheerfully. : 

“Come; it’s too wet for ceremony. — 
Mother, this is Miss Keir. — Please get in, 
Miss Keir. — Drive to Holly Bank.” Then 
Kate followed her bewildered prize into the 
carriage, and seated herself opposite her, 
Miss Keir having already been drawn down 
on the seat beside Lady Augusta by that 
lady herself, who, in her own delight and 
surprise, kept holding her hand and looking 
very much inclined to take her at once into 
her motherly arms. 

They were all silent, however, for a min- 
ute or two. Kate, remembering Everard 
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and his wise cautions, was a little frightened 
at what she had done, and puzzled how to 
commence conversation; uneasy, too, as she 
noticed a threatening quiver in the lines of 
the pretty face opposite her. She hoped 
Miss Keir’s agitation—for it was plain 
—!_ she was considerably agitated — 
would not end in a burst of tears. That 
might precipitate affairs rather inconvenient- 
ly. But wr f should the girl cry? and why 
in the world had they not seen her at the 
bazar? Theri it occurred to her that possi- 
bly the failure of the scheme for meetin 
her there might have something to do with 
her tears. 

But Miss Keir was not crying. She 
could not help her lip trembling, and she 
did not venture to raise her e ves, lest a tear 
should make its escape, and hang on the 
thick dark fringes which Kate was just then 
longing to paint. But she was trying hard 
to composed in her manner, and to 
think of some little speech to make in re- 
turn for their kindness, and thankfully con- 
scious that the drive would soon be over. 
She might have acquitted herself with suffi- 
cient dignity if Lady Augusta, who never 
thought of hers, had not suddenly ex- 


claimed, rather to her daughter’s consterna- | da 


tion, “ My dear, I am so delighted to know 
you. I was afraid I should not see you at 
all today, and I was so yy But 
why did n’t you go to the bazar? We looked 
for you.” 

“]T was at the bazar! O Lady Augusta, 
how kind you are!” and she bent down and 
kissed the hand that held her own so caress- 
ingly, while one of the tears she had been 
keeping back all day dropped on the un- 
gloved wrist. 

“What! you were there, and we never 
saw you! at will Frank say? O dear! 
I forgot — you don’t know, of course. But, 
my dear, don’t vex yourself. We have 
met now ; and if you'll tell me how it was 
we must have missed each other, I can ex- 
=~ it all to him, you know. Yes, yes, 

ate, I know what you mean, but after all, 
why should n’t I speak? Here’s this poor 
child fretting about something too, and why 
should n’t we try to understand each other 
very well? could n’t we, Miss Keir? But I 
don’t like calling you Miss Keir. What’s 
your Christian name, my dear? ” 

“ Marian.” 

“Marian! What a nice, pretty, simple 
name! I’m glad gou’ve got such a nice 
name. I don’t like foolish new-fashioned 
names, as Harriet does. You know m 
other daughter-in-law — I mean — Why, this 
is n’t your home already ?” . 

“Yes; I live here. But, but, Lady 
Augusta” — She stopped. How could she 
affect to misunderstand the drift of Lady 
Augusta’s words, and yet how was she to 


signify her refusal of a proposal which had 
not yet been made her? ‘he carriage had | 
turned in at the gate of the short, narrow’ 
sweep leading to her aunt’s door ; there was 
little time for hesitation. 

“ Well, my love, I suppose we must 
now. I should like to have carried you 
home with me, but you must come to Ellis. 
dean very soon. I’m quite eager to have 
~ with us, and to show you to Mr. Craw- 

ord;” and Lady Augusta smilingly put up 
her hand to smooth the soft thick wavesof 
darkest auburn hair, against which the sin- 
gle crimson rose in the black lace bonnet 
nestled so becomingly, but which had be- 
come disordered by the warfare of the day. 
The girl almost shrank from the soft moth. 
erly touch. Was it possible that such love 
and happiness had come within her very 
grasp, and that she must reject them? 

For a moment the struggle was too hard 
for her. “O Lady Augusta, if I could come 
to you!” she exclaimed. 

“You shall come to us, of course; we 
must arrange about it. Let me see—this 
is Thursday. I wonder if Everard — Don't 
you think, Kate, that on Saturday — Yes, 
surely I might send the carriage on Satur- 


“No, no!” interrupted Marian Keir, al- 
most discourteously, as she felt how she 
was longing for the invitation she was re- 
fusing; “I can’t come. O Lady Augusta, 
I should have told you at once, — I am only 
deceiving you. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried: I have been engaged for four years.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HEN Marian Keir left school ‘and 
came to live with her auht—her 
mother’s half sister, and her only surviving 
relation — she was full of gratitude for the 
home thus generously provided for her, full 
of happiness at the idea of escaping the des- 
tiny to which she had been looking forward, 
—that of becoming an assistant-governess 
in the school, with the smallest of salaries 
and largest share of work, —and full of en- 
thusiastic desire to repay her aunt’s kind- 
ness by such devotion and affection as must 
win the love of which as yet Miss Gilmour 
had given no sign, beyond a grudging half- 
early payment of her orphan niece’s school- 
ills. Before she had been six months at 
Holly Bank, these feelings had become con- 
siderably modified. Before the first year of 
her residence under her aunt’s roof was over, 
she had often wished herself back in the 
schoolroom she had been so impatient to 
leave, — bac, with the tiresome lessons, and 
walks, and practicings; practicings, 
walks, and lessons; back, teaching the stu 
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idest of the girls to stumble through the 
irregular French verbs, or putting the draw- 
ers of the untidy ones in order, or mendin 
the little one’s clothes; back, amidst al 
the fatigues and worries and fun and bustle 
of school-life, with its feuds and friendships, 
and constant if petty flow of interests and 
sympathies. Yes, it would be better to be 
even an overworked under-governess, than 
to live day after day, week after week, in 
never-varying thralldom to one despotic will, 
in hourly observance of the capricious hu- 
mors of a morose-tempered old woman, in 
constant experience of the hopelessness of 
eliciting a hearty, genial expression of satis- 
faction with any effort she might make to 
please her. 
For if school had seemed a dull place to 
the naturally bright-spirited girl, whose 
childhood had chanced to be a happy one, 
Holly Bank was ineffably duller. It was 
neither town nor country; it was utterly ug- 
ly and eens to look at, with its high, sur- 
rounding walls, square, mean-looking house, 


ill-kept bit of vegetable ground, and gloomy, } 


stiff clumps of boxwood and hollies, the very 
berries on which were dingy white, instead 
of cheerful Christmas red. Inside the 
house, things looked still more forlorn. 
The little parlor in which Miss Gilmour al- 
ways chose to sit was not a bad room, and 
might have been made snug and pleasant 
enough. But Marian’s first unthinking at- 
tempts to introduce a little color and cheer- 
fulness into her aunt’s sanctum, though all 
she had done was to alter the position of a 
chair or two, and put some wild-flowers she 
had gathered — garden flowers there were 
none at Holly Bank—on the bare, square 
table, were greeted with such indignant dis- 
dain, that she never dared repeat the exper- 
iment ; and if she still gathered wild-flowers, 
took care to hide them in her own little attic. 
In this dreary parlor the days and evenings 
were evenings excepted on 
which Miss Gilmour received such guests 
as alone were invited to her house, and whom 
she chose, not because she cared for their 
society, but because they were obsequiously 
eager to court hers. They were Whiteford 
a ; but the Whiteford aristocracy would 

ave been as shy of meeting these favored 
visitors of hers as she herself, in her secret, 
haughty pride of birth, was reluctant to mix 
on equal terms with the wives and families 
of rich Whiteford mill-owners, whose pedi- 
grees in general mounted up no higher than 
a meritorious grandfather. With these well- 
to-do, contented, and consequential folk, the 
reserved, dull, shabby, little old woman had 
no sympathy, and desired to have no com- 
munication. A few of them had, soon after 
her rome J up her abode at Holly Bank, 
called on her, and made her somewhat pat- 


ronizing though civilly meant overtures of 


friendship, the fashion of which had so dis- 
pleased her, that when Marian came to live 
with her, she found that her aunt neither 
visited nor was visited by anybody, except a 
few persons of a much lower social position 
than herself, but who were, therefore, the 
more teady to treat her with the deference 
which she considered her due, and to echo 
all her peculiar religious views. Marian 
was soon disgusted with this species of so- 
ciety. The evenings alone with her aunt 
were bad enough; but the tea-parties which 
Miss Gilmour now and then gave to her co- 
religionists and disciples were far worse, 
and only made the companionless girl feel 
doubly solitary and friendless. 

Her aunt’s indifference to her was also 
hard to bear. Miss Gilmour did not mean 
to be unkind, but she had not liked Marian’s 
mother, and professed no love for her child. 
She was her niece, and she fed and clothed 
and kept her, and taught her, as she ex- 
pressed it, how to make herself useful, 
though she never allowed that she had any 
particular reason to value her usefulness. 
As for any feeling of mere family affection, 
all the family affection Miss Gilmour had to 
bestow had been long ago centred on an- 
other protégé, one who bore her own famil 
name, of which she was not a little seed, 
and whom she meant to be her heir. 

When Marian had spent about a year — 
and what a long year it had been! — at Holly 
Bank, there came a delightful break in the 
monotony of her life. Neil Gilmour, who 
was in a merchant’s office in London, came 
to pay his cousin and patroness a visit ; and 
the latter suddenly took it into her head to 
make a match between him and Marian Keir. 
The young man was ready enough to enter 
into her views. Marian was pretty and 
pleasant, and, he believed, quite as likely to 
succeed to a share of his aunt’s fortune as 
he himself was to get the whiole of it. As 
for her, it required little persuasion to make 
her believe herself in love with the first man 
who had spoken of love to her, and who had 
really shown her some kindness, and done 
his best to make her days pass more happi- 
ly. They became engaged, and it was set- 
thed that their marriage should take place 
on his return from America, whither he was 
first to go on some business connected with 
Miss Gilmour's property. Months 
however, and his return was still delayed. 
Then his letters became unsatisfactory, and 
by and by the discovery was made that the 
money which he had gone to America to re- 
cover had been lost again by him in some 

ambling speculation. Miss Gilmour was 
itterly indignant, for she loved her money, 
though she could spend it freely enough on 
her own favorite schemes, and in her anger 
she declared that the coargeenst between 
him and Marian shou! broken off. 
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Then, after a while, a letter came from him, 
penitent and despairing, asking her forgive- 
ness, and Marian’s intercession on his be- 
half, promising to endeavor to restore the 
money, and — asking for more, wherewith to 
embark in some fresh venture. Miss Gil- 
mour returned a harsh refusal to this re- 
quest, and again declared that there should 
no marriage with her niece. But now 
Marian, whose heart was not so hardened 
inst her contrite lover, wrote to assure 
him of her constancy, and to promise that 
she would do what she could to soften her 
aunt. This was a mistake on her part. 
Miss Gilmour ought to have been left to tire 
of her resentment. Marian’s unwise remon- 
strances only nourished it. In the mean 
time, no answer was returned to her own 
tender, comforting letter; and at last, as 
months and years sed on, and nothin 
was heard of the absentee, she began to fee 
that her engagement was as good as broken, 
whether she wished to break it or not. 

But the fact remained that she had not 
broken it off. If Neil Gilmour was alive, 
she was still engaged to marry him, even 
though her aunt might refuse to agree to the 
marriage. To the idea of this stili existing 
link between them she continued to cling 
long after she had ceased to pine impatiently 
for his return. She still hoped and prayed 
that he would come back, and sighed, and 
even sked tears sometimes over the possi- 
bility of his death. She still believed that 
she loved him truly, or, at least, that she was 
ready joyfully to fulfill the promise she had 

iven ie whenever he returned to claim it. 

he thought that she was very weary of 
waiting for him: perhaps she was only very 
weary of her present life, from which there 
now remained to her so little prospect of 
escape. 
This was the state of matters with Marian 
when she had chanced to become acquainted 
with Mrs. Richardson, and to meet the peo- 
ple who visited at her house, and amongst 
them Frank Crawford. 


CHAPTER IV. 


O'%. the morning following the day of the 
bazar, Marian was sent by her aunt on 
an errand to a house some distance off. 
She had to inquire about the character of a 
servant; and the commission being one not 
at all easy of execution, for Miss Gilmour 
was hard to satisfy in such affairs, she set 
out on her expedition with some trepida- 
tion, though she was glad of the walk, and 
glad to get away for a little from the suspi- 
cious questions which her aunt kept puttin 

to her regarding the Crawford family, an 

the reason of Lady Augusta’s remarkable 
civility to her the day re. She had par- 


ried these questions as well as she could 

not, however, from any unwillingness to con. 
fide in her aunt; she longed to tell her all 
that had taken apn She wanted advice: 
and comfort, and though she was not likely 
to get much of that, she felt that even her 
hard, unsympathizing aunt was a confidante, 
better than no confidante at all ; for Marian’s 
nature was in some respects a weak one, 

and she had never yet mastered — perhaps 

she never would master — that half-chilish 

craving for support and sympathy, which is 

at once charming to meet with, and danger. 

ous to possess. She was unhappy and dis- 
satisfied with herself, and she wanted to con- 

fess herself to somebody, even though the 

confession might bring her severe penance 

in the form of one of Miss Gilmour’s sharp 

lectures. She would have borne that pa- 
tiently, for she felt that she deserved some- 
thing of the kind for her indiscretion; and 
though her aunt might scold her for her en- 
couragement of Mr. Crawford, she would 

surely understand better than Lady Augusta 

could do how innocently the error had been 
committed. Perhaps she might even be 

able, in her superior wisdom (for Marion 
was humble enough to believe in the wis- 
dom of her elders), to suggest some way of 
wea | the Crawfords themselves under- 

stand her conduct better, her own explana- 

tion yesterday to Lady Augusta having been 
so brief and abrupt. How. often, during the 
hours which had passed since, had she long- 
ed to have those few minutes of the drive 
over again! How much more she could 

have said,— how much better she could 

have managed her confession! But new 

there was little, if any, chance of her meet 
ing that kind Lady Augustaagain. Towrite 
to her seemed impossible; and so her grat- 
itude, her regret, her remorse for the troub- 
le she had given to those persons whom 
she was most desirous of pleasing, must re- 
main unknown to them. She would have 

been glad enough, therefore, to have con- 
sulted her aunt. But a certain feeling of 
loyalty toward the very persons with whom 
she was not likely to have anything more to 
do, and who would perhaps only think and 
speak hardly and unjustly of her, made her 
resolve to keep the secret of Frank Craw- 
ford’s intended proposal. Miss Gilmour 
was sometimes inclined to gossip a little 
with the servant, who had been with her for 
several years, and it was probable enough 
that she would have spoken of such a thing 
as this. So Marian was determined to be 
silent. 

As she walked on alone this morning, she 
wondered how she was to have patience and 
courage to bear the dreariness of the life, 
which had been dreary enough before, but 
which had at least been peaceful. The 
peacefulness had all gone Gut}of her heart 
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now, and yet she must conceal from her 
aunt the restless misery that possessed her. 
She must be as ready as before to perform 
her monotonous daily duties; she must 
speak when she longed to be silent, and be 
silent when she was yearning to speak. 
For how long was it to goon? hen would 
Neil Gilmour come back? Then a shudder 
passed through her. Did she wish him to 
come back ? 

She performed her present errand, not, 
probably, to her aunt’s satisfaction, as she 
thought uneasily on her way back. But 
when she had been ostensibly listening to 
the details regarding the new cook’s capabil- 
ities, manners, and morals. into which she 
had been charged so strictly to inquire, her 
mind had been wandering back to her drive 

_yesterday, and she had been thinking of 
; what she ought to have said to Lady Augus- 
ta. If she could have had yesterday over 
again! She was startled at finding herself 
returning to Holly Bank with a very con- 
fused recollection gf the answers she had 
received on many Of the points which she 
had been enjoined to investigate search- 
ingly. 
e Aunt Sarah will tell me I am of no use 
to her, as she does so often,” she said to 
herself despondingly. “I really don’t think 
I am of much use to her, a all. She 
could do without me quite well. She has 
Barbara, —she values her a great deal more 
than she values me. She does not care to 
have me.” 

The tears rose to her eyes. She thought 
of what Lady Augusta had said: “I am 
longing to have you with me.” Ah, why 
could she not go where she was sure of 

e tried to pre herself to face 
tiently the other yt welcome which an 
expected, as soon as her aunt began her cat- 
echism upon the business from which she 
had returned. A less conscientious and 
more skillful envoy might easily have de- 
vised safe and satisfactory answers to the 
frivolous questions which the fidgety old 
woman had desired her to ask, though she 

bably would have hesitated toask them 
erself, But Marian never tried to cheat 
her aunt out of any suit or service, however 
useless or disagreeable; and now, though, 
in her tyres nervous, depressed mood, she 
seemed to quail more than usually before 
the anticipated scolding, she began, as soon 
as she was in the parlor, where Miss Gil- 
mour sat awaiting her, a faithful report of 
her mission, with its successes and failures. 
To her surprise, she was heard without in- 
terruption, and without her aunt turning 
round on her with even a reproachful look. 

“That "ll Wo,” said the old lady briefly, 
when she had finished. 

Marian, relieved and astonished, and easi- 


ly affected by any unexpected mildness or 
indulgence, was beginning to apologize 
again for her partial negligence. 

“ ] am very sorry, Aunt Sarah, that I for- 
ot to ask about the woman’s church, and 
er dress on Sundays, and” — 

“Don’t plague me more about the cook 
now ; I ’ve other things to think of. A pret- 
. way you ’ve treated me, Marian Keir! 
This is all the return I get from you for all 
I’ve done for you. This is how you de- 
ceive me.” 

“Deceive you, aunt! I ’ve told you 
everything.” 

* Told me everything! Have you told 
me that you refused an offer only yester- 
day?” 

arian stood speechless. 

“Yes, you thought to keep it from me. 
Here; look here!” She held up a little par- 
cek which Marian had brought away with 
her from the bazar, but had never missed 
or thought of till now. “ You left this in 
the Crawford’s carriage yesterday. Young 
Mr. Crawford brought it here this morning. 
He ’s been gone only a few minutes, and 
he 

“Mr. Crawford!” Marian echoed, trem- 
bling, flushing, hardly able to stand. 

Miss Gilmour looked at her marpy. 

“ Ay, you may well look ashamed of your- 
self. Well, well, sit down, child. *ve 
ga that I would speak to you quietly. 

e wanted to stay and see you; but I sent 
him away.” 

“O Aunt Sarah, why did you do that? 
You sent him away, and I would give any- 
thing, anything, only to see him, to speak 
to him for one minute! Oh, why, why did 
you not let him stay?” 

She clasped her hands, and burst into 
tears. She could control herself no longer. 
To lose this opportunity of explaining every- 
thing, of speaking to him perhaps for the 
last time! It was too hard. 

“You silly lassie,” said Miss Gilmour, 
with a shrewd, curious look of satisfaction, 
though her tone was as harshas usual. “Is 
it young Mr. Crawford of Ellisdean, or his 
brother that you wish to speak to? His 
brother, I’m thinking; and it ’s the other 
one who was here just now. So there, d 
weer eyes, and don’t make a fool of yourself. 

hy did n’t you tell me what you had done 
youssrnay ¢ And I ’d like to know what 

usiness you had to do anything without my 
knowledge. Answer me that.” 

But Marian did not answer. She was 
weeping still, but quietly. The nature of 
her disappointment was changed, but it was 
even more vexing to her to think that it was 
not Frank who had come desiring to see 
her, and that she had been in reality clinging 
to a foolish hope. Of course, after what 
she told his mother and sister yesterday, 
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and which they would lose no time in com- 
municating to him, he would be inclined to 
avoid rather than to seek her. She might 
have known that. 

In the mean time, she scarcely observed 
her annt’s manner, —its imperiousness and 
nervousness, the mingled agitation and 
triumph in her face. But suddenly, as, with 
a gesture of kindliness which Marian had 
only met once before from her, she laid her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, as if to soothe 
her, she became aware, that in spite of her 
hard words, her aunt meant to be gentle 
with her, and with a quick fresh burst of 
tears, she sank her brow upon the dry, with- 
ered old hand that was shaking with excite- 
ment. 

“ Aunt Sarah ! I will tell you every 
she said; “only—you won’t speak of it? 
They —the Crawfords would not like ” — 

“Pshaw! What is it I’m not to speak 
of ? I’ve agreed to your marriage; I ’ve 
settled it all with Mr. Crawford,— he’s a 
very prudent, sensible-like person, —and I 
*ve said that his brother may come out here 
eg If I’m satisfied with him, you may 
see him and speak to him as much as you 
like. And as to what you said to Lady Au- 

usta yesterday—he— he need never 
ow it. Mr. Crawford will settle all that, 
he says. And as to your not telling me — 
I did n’t expect it of you, Marian, after what 
I ’ve done for you; but we’ll say no more 
about it. There!” and she gave Mariana 
short, uncomfortable, but, for her, a wonder- 
fully cordial kiss. “Go and take off that 
old hat, and change your dress. Mr. Craw- 
ford was going straight into Whiteford to 
see his brother, and I dare say he "ll not be 
long about coming out here when he knows 
what I ’ve said.” Here the satisfaction and 
triumph again seemed to prevail. “ You’re 
a fortunate girl, Marian; but what would 
have become of te if it had n’t been for 
your old aunt; though you may think little 
of all I ’ve done for you? Ay, and the 
Crawfords may thank me too. For as high 
as they hold themselves, it’s not everywhere 
they could have found a girl who ’ll be as 
welcome at Ellisdean as you ‘ll be. I know 
something of their affairs, — more, maybe, 
than Everard Crawford fancies. His wife 
is an heiress they say: you "ll be a better 
heiress yet —if you please me. So mind, 
Marian, —though I’m not saying that I ’m 
not pleased that you ’re to marry intoa good 
family,— I never liked your taking up with 
the Richardsons and these halflin White- 
ford folks; I would have you show the 
Crawfords and Lady Augusta herself, that 
you remember you ’re my niece, and that 
your mother was a Gilmour.” 

“Aunt Sarah, have = forgotten ” — 
said Marian in a slow, faltering tone, after 
a long minute’s silence, during which Miss 


Gilmour had been nervously pretending to 
busy herself with some papers on the desk 
before’ her. 

“ Have I forgotten what?” 

She had opened the upper part of the 
desk, and in her nervous fidgeting had pull- 
ed out a small packet from amongst the 
other papers it contained, which she now 
hastily pushed back again. 

Marian, who was watching her, gave a 
slight exclamation. 

“You have kept his letters! Ah! I 
thought you had burnedthem. Aunt Sarah, 
I have n’t anything; you know he never 
wrote to me. I asked you once to let me 
see his last letter again, and you would n't, 
Oh, give it me now! I am engaged to him; 
you know I am engaged to him still. | 
think, if I were to see what he had written 

e sto , trembling and panting, and 
held out hand for while yet 
she averted her face, as if she hardly dared 
to look at them. It wag as if she were wait- 
ing in impatient desperation for the lover to 
whom she had given her promise to appear 
and claim her from the one to whom she 
had given her heart. But no such interfer- 
ence was to come to the aid of her fast-fail- 
ing resolution. 

“You ’ve nothing to do with his letters 
now !” muttered her aunt sternly. 

And then, as Marian still held out her 
hand, and half hid her eyes with the other, 
she heard a rustle aud a hasty blaze, and 
knew that poor Neil Gilmour’s letters, which 
she had not suspected of being still in her 
aunt’s possession, were destroyed at last. 
Yet she did not know that one — that very 
last one which she had begged so hard to 
see — was still safe in another and still 
more secret repository of Miss Gilmour's 
treasures. She looked up now, with a start 
and a gasp, — perhaps of relief, —but 
the destruction of Neil’s letters seemed at 
first only to revive the old almost forgotten 
memories of the brief time when his pres- 
ence with her had made her happy. 

“I am engaged to him still. I told him 
so; I promised I would not forget him. 
Aunt Sarah, you know I promised!” 

“I know you disobeyed me when you 
wrote that letter to him. You promised! 
What right had you to promise anything 
against my will? “And — and — what 's the 
use of your promise? The sharp, harsh 
voice suddenly broke in a way that Marian 
had scarcely ever heard before. “ What's 
the use of saying you ’re en to him 
still? It’s — it’s four years since he went 


=. 

“But he may come back. He will come 
back some day, aunt,” said Marian soothing- 
ly; forgetting for a moment to question her 
own feelings under the effect which the rare 
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sight of her aunt’s emotion produced on 

her; for in spite of having had her demon- 

strations of affection so often and so coldly 

repulsed, her heart still clung with a sort of 

childish trustfulness to her one relation and 
rotectress, — her dead mother’s sister; and 

in defiance of all Miss Gilmour’s contempt 
for sympathy and sentiment, she often felt a 
tender pity for the gloomy, lonely old woman 
whose life had, she knew, been embittered 
by many disappointments. 

“He ’ll not come back! Come back! 
What would bring him back now? Did n’t 
I tell him he should n’t marry you, and that 
I would — Child, leave me alone.” She 
shook off Marian’s hand, but rather in impa- 
tience than unkindness. “Why do you 
talk to me of him! Go away, I say. Go to 
your room, and — and ” — 

“ Aunt Sarah, I promised him that I would 
try to get you to ~— him. Ah, you 
could n’t have kept his letters for so long if 
you did not mean to forgive him at last.” 

The girl’s voice was very low, and she 
had become very pale. She knew now— 
she could no longer hide from herself that 
her heart qvailed at the thought of Neil Gil- 
mour’s return. But selfishly to refrain from 

_ seizing this opportunity of pleading for him 
’ was far from ber mind, even while, forgetting 
the difficulty if not impossibility of summon- 
ing the exile home, in their ignorance of 
what had become of him, she was asking 
herself in dismay what she should do if her 
intercession proved successful. Unwitting- 
ly, however, she had used an argument whic 
stirred up Miss Gilmour's stubborn pride. 
What business had her niece or anybody 
to pry into her secret feelings and inten- 
tions, and to judge the motives which had 
induced her to keep these letters ? 

“Forgive him! Why should I forgive 
him? Has he done what he promised? 
Has he paid me back my money? ” she said 
angrily, passing her handkerchief roughly 
over her eyes, and then stuffing it back into 
her pocket, as if resolved to betray no more 

* signs of relenting. 

“He may have been unfortunate. Who 
knows how hard he may have been strug- 

ling all this time? ho knows — 

unt Sarah, sometimes I think that perhaps 
— Surely he would have written again, if 
he had been alive.” 

There -was a silence; Miss Gilmour had 
turned away her face. 

“You think, maybe, he would have writ- 
ten to you ?” she said presently. 

And in her agitation, for it was the first 
time she had ventured to speak of the prob- 
ability of his death, Marian did not catch the 
tone of jealous bitterness in her aunt’s low 
muttered words. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “I think he 
would. He knew that I had not quarreled 


with him. O aunt, sometimes when I think 
about it, I feel almost sure that he is — dead. 
And if he is,” she was fairly sobbing now, 
“surely you won’t think hardly of him any 
longer. I believe that he did mean to pay 
back that money; and I am certain that 
when he wrote that last letter to you’ — she 
glanced sadly at the fire —‘ he was longing 
to get you to forgive and trust him once 
more.” 

“Yes: he wanted more money.” 

“If he had only wanted more money, 
would he not have written again? Would 
n’t he at least have written to me? There 
was no reason why he should have been 
unwilling to write to me and answer my let- 
ter. But —if he never got any letter — you 
know what I mean — or if he was not able 
to answer it— Sometimes I have dreamed 
that news had come to us, that he had gone 
— on that wild, fur-trading expedition, 
an — 


She stopped. 

“ Well? Goon. What more?” 

“ Aunt Sarah, if he went, as I believe he 
did go, on that expedition, —he called it 
‘a forlorn hope,’ do you remember ?—oh, 
would you not wish to feel that, whatever 
may have happened to him, you have no an- 

er against him now? Remember how you 
felt toward him once.” 

“Girl, what right have you to stand up 
and lecture me! You who owe me every- 
thing! But it’s the same story : a y 
turns against me. There ’s gratitude no- 
where ! 

“Hush, hush, aunt!” Marian said, shock- 
ed by the sudden outburst of querulous sobs 
which acoompanied the broken sentences. 
“]T will do anything to please you. I am 
not ungrateful to you. 1 doowe you every- 
thing. Ah! if you would only believe that 
he was not ungrateful either !” 

“He was! he was! You ‘Ilnot make 
me think he wasn’t. And for you— what 
are you going todo now? You ’re going to 
refuse to marry as I want you to do, —to re- 
fuse the — match that I care you should 
make, — to throw yourself away perhaps on 
somebody in Whiteford! What is it to you 
whether you marry to please me or not? 
And you’re all I have now, — the last of my 
kin; and if I die tomorrow, my name will be 
forgotten.” 

“No, it will not. Do you think I ’ll for- 
get you?” . 

“You! I wasn’t thinking of you. You 
‘re but a girl. If you had been married ! 
But though you know that I want to see 
you married, you — that you can’t ac- 
cept this offer, that there is n’t a girl in 

iteford but would be proud of! And 
ou talk to me about being hard and unjust! 
ave n’t I had provocation enough, and 
now you’re giving me more, What’s that?” 
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It was the sound of wheels, rapidly ap- 
proaching. Marian started up. Miss Gil- 
mour hurried to the window. 

“It ’s Mr. Crawford come back from 
Whiteford,” she said, her irritation quickly 
changing into nervous flurry, as the dog- 


' cart, which had driven from the door about 


an hour ago, re-appeared in the little ave- 
nue. “Marian, Marian, stay where you 
are!” 

Marian had been on the point of fleeing 
from the room; but her aunt’s cys rather 
appealing than commanding, made her stop. 
Miss Gilmour, indeed, always lost her self- 
possession on the approach of an unaccus- 
tomed visitor; and though Everard Craw- 
ford’s tact and urbanity had wonderfully 
helped on his introduction of himself and his 
business to her that morning, and even 


_ made her not unwilling to see him again, 


all her hermit shyness returned with the 
sound of the returning wheels. 

“Stop, Marian; I desire you. Mr. Craw- 
ford will be wanting to see you. What— 
who ’s that?” as the dog-cart whirled to the 
door, and a tall, strange young man sprang 
from it, hardly waiting for the horse to be 
pulled up, in his eagerness to alight. 

“It ’s not Mr. Crawford; it’s— Aunt 
Sarah, let me go! Oh, I cannot see him 


“But I don’t know him, I —I— stop, 
Marian.” 
Miss Gilmour held Marian’s arm tight, 


"and looked helplessly at the door. She had 


= a glimpse of Frank Crawford’s face, 
gladsome and triumphant, for the impetuous 
young man, breaking away from his dis- 
creet brother’s lecture on the most advisa- 
ble way of approaching the odd-tempered 
eld lady, whom it was so necessary to pro- 

itiate, and thinking only of the joy of seeing 
Marian, had almost forgotten that such a 
person existed as her aunt, or only thought 
of her as the benevolent genius who had 
helped him to this precious interview, but 
whom it did not occur to him that there was 
any reason of his meeting also. 

he little knew the peril into which that 
cheery face of his had nearly put his pros- 
pects. Miss Gilmour saw it, and a sudden 
shock seemed to have been given to all her 
own cherished expectations. She had been 
flattered by the judicious Everard into fan- 
cying that every single member of the Craw- 
ford family was waiting in trembling anxiety 
for her decision as to Frank’s proposals. 
And, of course, the most anxious and trem- 
bling of all must be the lover himself. Miss 
Gilmour had been secretly exulting in the 
anticipation of the homage which would be 
paid her to win her consent to her niece’s 
marriage, or, at least, of the deferential grat- 
itude with which her consent would be wel- 
comed, and though her discussion with Ma- 


rian had broken the thread of these self-com 
placent fancies, and infused a considerable 
amount of bitterness into her cup of satis. 
faction, she was in reality tolerably certain 
of overcoming the girl’s scruples and 

ing her point ; and in spite of her irritation 
with her, was still pleased with the idea of 
the approaching interview with young Craw. 
ford, whom she designed to treat very much 
as she treated her dependent orphan niece, 
And now, instead of a meek, bashful youth, 
whose elder brother had to open the way 
for his suit, and whom she could iecture and 
snub as she pleased, here was a tall, broad- 
chested, long-whiskered man, twice as bi 
as Everard Crawford, and as bold, jovial, al 
confident-looking as the other was subd 
and insinuating. The very sound of his 
pleasant, hearty voice, as he asked in clear, 
unhesitating tones, for “ Miss Keir,” com- 
pleted the discomfiture of Miss Gilmour’s 
preconceived notions respecting her intend- 
ed nephew, and she stood trembling with a 
mingled fright and asort of indignation, as 
the firm, steady step was heard nearing the 
parlor door. 

Marian had seen him, too, and the effect 
produced on her was also in its way deci- 
sive. The first shy, girlish impulse which 
had reas pen her to run away had passed. 
She st still, erect, and unshrinking, and 
the joyousness on her lover’s face seemed 
to be reflected on her own. He was come; 
and his living, cheering, substantial pres- 
ence seemed to stand between her and that 
dark, shadowy background of former days 
which had been clouding everything, — 
even the very discovery that she was so 
loved. For the moment, at least, her doubts 
and scruples seemed to have been sudden 
swept away. The sun had shone out, 
the fogs and vapors were gone. ' 

But there was no time to think of any- 
thing, except of the critical moment just at 
hand; and as she glanced down at the face 
of the nervous old woman who stood by her 
side, still clutching her arm, as if to prevent 
her deserting her, it suddenly became evi- 
dent to her that her aunt was shrinking from 
the coming audience far more than herself; 
that something was‘ again jarring on her 
temper, and that she was unconsciously as- 
suming her stiffest and least gracious air. 
What if she made herself disagreeable to 
Frank, after all ! 

“O aunt! you promised you would 
be pleased,’ Marian whispered hurriedly, 
scarcely knowing what she was saying, 
then stopped, for Frank was in the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 


March, 
Y DEAR MARIAN, — I have just 
heard from my son Everard the 
happy news of your engagement to my dear 
Frank, which I need not say, after our conver- 
sation yesterday, has quite surprised and de- 
lighted us all.’ ” 


“ Never mind about the surprise, mother,” 
said Everard, to whom Lady Augusta was 
beginning to read aloud, with an air of con- 
fident satisfaction, her first note to her in- 
tended daughter-in-law. 

“But we are surprised, Everard. Miss 
Keir seemed so positive.” 

“ Well, better not remind her that she was 
so positive. But go on.” 

“But then I must write my note over 
again, if 1 am not to put in about being sur- 

ised. Dear Everard, just listen to what 

‘ve said. I’ve made it really so nice and 
kind; at least I think so. 


“*T am sure, after all that I said yester- 
day, you must understand how pleased we 
are, and how happy we shall be to welcome 
you into our family, not only for Frank’s 
sake, but because I have no doubt we shall 
soon become very fond of each other; and 
now that it is all settled, you must, my dear 
Marian, consider me already as your mother, 
as I know you have had the pot misfortune 
of losing your own dear parents, and I hope 
it will not be long before you are really my 
daughter. Indeed, I am quite impatient, as 
you know, to see you my dear son’s wife.’” 


“I may say that, may I not, Everard?” 
Lady Augusta asked, somewhat timidly, for 
she was getting cowed by the critical air 
with which he was silent y listening to her 
effusion. I know you said the marriage 
oughtn’t to be hurried on until we were 
quite sure about what Miss — what is her 
aunt’s name? I always forget — what she 
is todo for her. But, indeed, I can’t bear 


to think of its being put off for long.” 


“Um — well — yes, I think P ay 
that. Yes, 1 think that will do. The old 
lady has as good as promised to give her 
aiece ten thousand pounds on her marriage, 
and no doubt will keep her word, so there ’s 
no reason for delaying the matter. In fact, 
the sooner everything is arranged the bet- 
ter. We mustn’t give Miss Keir time to 
her mind again.” 

“Do you think Frank is afraid of her 
changing it?” exclaimed Kate indignantly. 
“Oh, surely he hasn’t merely teased her 

accepting him, whether she cares for 
ornot! I am certain she does care for 


may say 


sm 3 she looked so utterly wretched yester- 


“Of course. I don’t mean to imply that 
she doesn’t care for him. No doubt they 
are both equally in love at present. But 
young ladies are whimsical, — begging your 
pardon, my dear Kate,—and it’s well to 
strike when the iron’s hot. Once they’re 
married, they'll be as happy a couple, I 
don’t doubt, as could be wished. But Miss 
Keir seems to be a little fanciful, and it’s 
just possible she might take into her head 
that this old story of an engagement might 
be brought forward again, by way of adding 
to the romance of her position; and if she 
does that, I would n’t give much for the 
chances of her marriage with Frank. As it 
is, her telling him, as she chose to do, all 
about this first love-affair, has been rather a 
facer; and though he was full of her good- 
ness and honesty in telling him, and didn’t 
seem to be much afraid of any rival, old or 
new, still he does n’t like the notion of her 
having been engaged before.” 

“ Neither do l,’ said Kate. “ Yes, I know 
it’s unreasonable; but still—I’m disap- 
pointed. But never mind. Go on, mam- 
ma.” 

“You have sent some message to Miss 
Gilmour, I hope?” said Everard. 

“Yes, yes. Stay, my dear; let me read it 
myself to you. You know I don’t like peo- 

le to see = letters, and you are so particu- 
ar, Everard,” said poor Lady Augusta. 


whose eee brought her into 
i 


“ 


trouble. s is what I’ve said about 
her.” She turned with some cunning to the 
last page of her letter. In reality she had 
forgotten to say anything about Miss Gil- 
mour in her rejoicing over Marian, and did 
not wish her son to find out that the mes- 
sage which he had especially charged her to 
send had been consigned to a postscript. 


“*Will you give my compliments to your 
aunt, and say that I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of calling at Holly Bank very soon, but 
am just now confined to the house by a cold 
which I must have caught at the bazar yes- 
terday? 1 hope, my dear, you have not 
caught cold, for I remember your dress 
seemed to have got quite wet. Pray, take 
great care of yourself in these cold winds, 
which are so apt to make people ill, and 
dress more warmly when you out.’” 
(Lady Augusta, warned by a half-dissatis- 
fied look on her son’s face, skipped this sen- 
tence, which she herself felt might be con- 
sidered rather interfering in its advice. But 
she had been seriously bewailing the insuf- 
ficiency of Marian’s dress tv Kate and Mrs. 
Everard, much to the satisfaction of the lat- 
ter.) “And then, you know, | ’ve spoken 
about her coming to stay with us, and pro 
posed to send the carriage for her on Tues- 
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day. That reminds me. Will you tell 
Frank, Everard, to be sure and let me know 
what day he can come out next week, that I 
may arrange about that party? And he 
must get a week’s leave at least, for I should 
like to have some company when Miss Keir 
is with us. I shall send out invitations to- 
morrow. Don’t you think I should?” 

“Certainly, mother, an excellent idea,” 
said Everard with unusual heartiness. He 
was thinking: “ The sooner the engagement 
is publicly announced, the better. It fixes 
everything. The ten thousand unds 
down can be relied on at least, even if Frank 
gets no more. Luckly fellow! And he 
owes something to me for managing that 
part of the business.” 

So Lady Augusta, made still h ~e by 
Everard’s unwonted praise, sent off her let- 
ter to Marian, as well as another more pri- 
vate and unstudied one to Frank, which in 
see of time Marian read too, and which 

lied her heart with even more joy than her 
own letter had caused her. Everard for his 
art went to talk to his father, and lay be- 
ore him an elaborate statement, whereby it 
was made evident that Frank’s marriage with 
Miss Keir made it unnecessary to burden 
the Ellisdean property for his benefit to any 
eat extent. Kate began to think of possi- 
le bridemaids’ dresses, and to think, too, of 
leasant walks and talks, rides and practic- 
ings, with the sweet new sister-in-law, whose 
loving, warm little note, in answer to Lady 
Augusta’s, was all that could have been de- 
sired. And Mrs. Everard thought of the 
next week’s dinner-parties, and of the pleas- 
ure of at least eclipsing Miss Keir on these 
occasions, and overwhelming her by her own 
fashion and magnificence. 

As for Marian, her thoughts were too 
complex to be easily described, and per- 
haps it was fortunate, for both Frank and 
herself, that during this first week of their en- 
gagement we 4 met less often, and under 
greater difficulties, than seemed tolerable to 
either. But before that week was far ad- 
vanced, Marian had found out that an en- 
tirely new set of troubles lay before her, of 
which no warning had been given her. In 
a word, her aunt was still dissatisfied, and 
now there appeared to remain no way of 
soothing her. She was crosser than usual 
all the week, but all Marian’s efforts failed 
to extract from her any explanation of the 
reasons of her crossness. Only once some- 
thing like the truth came out when | 
Augusta’s note was given her to , 
Marian had been happy with her note, 
which was to her like an echo of the kind 
words, a repetition of the kindly acts, which 
had so won her heart a day or two before. 
To her surprise, her aunt read it through 
with a grim, unmoved countenance, and gave 
it back to her without a word of comment. 


“TI must answer it, Aunt Sarah,” said 
Marian hesitatingly, after a pause. “ Lady 
Augusta asks me to go to Ellisdean.” 

he hg you can go to Ellisdean” (snap. 
pis 
“ She speaks of my staying a fortnight.” 
“You can stay a month, if you like.’ 

A silence. Marian had not expected that 
the permission would be granted so easily; 
yet something in the indifference of her 
aunt’s tone pained her, and seemed to dark. 
en the anticipated pleasure. 

“1 don’t want to stay away long, aunt.” 

“ Indeed! Why not? However; do as 
like. It’s your affair. Her ladyship hasn't 
asked me.” 

“O Aunt Sarah, would you have ? 
Oh, I wish ” — But here the truthful Marian 
paused. She certainly regretted, now that 
the omission struck her, that her aunt had 
not been included in the invitation. But 
how could she wish that her aunt had been 
going with her.” 

“Gone! What would I have done 
ing? Gone to Ellisdean, indeed, — I w 
haven’t slept out of my own house for 
twenty years!” 

“I suppose Lad Augusta knows that 
you don’t visit anywhere.’ ' 

“It’s no matter to me whether she knows 
it or not.” 

“ Did you notice this postscript, aunt?” 

“O yes; I noticed the Jostscript. 1 only 
—_ I'll not be troubled with the Ellisdean 
folk calling on me. What need they come 
for? I’ve said already what I’m to give 
you. There, Marian, put up that letter, aad 
don’t stand wasting your time over it. If 
you’re going to Ellisdean next week, you 
will need to be busy this one. You see, 
Lady Augusta thinks your clothes aren't 
good enough.” 

“T—I never thought of my clothes,” ex- 
claimed Marian in sudden dismay. 

A “ Then you ’d better think of them a lit- 

e. 

And for some hours following, Marian did 
think of them with ever-increasing distrac- 
tion. In the middle of her cogitations over 
her scanty wardrobe, Frank arrived, and she 
was summoned down-stairs. She was 
scarcely yet on sufficiently familiar terms 
with him to like to confess to him the pov- 
erty-stricken condition of her apparel, and 
actually to draw his attention to the s 
biness of the gown she was wearing. But 
though he might not remark it, certainly his 
mother and sister would; and how w 
they like it? In spite of her. happiness, — 
for he had brought her his mother’s letter,— 
she could not quite forget the embarrass- 
ments which she had left up-stairs ; 
Frank was slightly vexed by her gravity. 

“T tell you what it is, Marian, you must 
to Ellisdean at once,” he said imperatively. — 
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“ You ’ve been moped to death long enough 
in this little hole of a parler.” 

“Hush, hush!” she interrupted. “ Bar- 
bara will hear you.” 

“Who’s Barbara? But do you hear? — 
you shall go to Ellisdean tomorrow.” 

“]mpossible. Besides, I’m not asked to 
o until next week.” 

“Pshaw! That only means that you’re 
expected to be there next week for the con- 
founded parties. Though it’s all right that 
there should be parties for you, darling; so 
don’t look as if | wanted to grudge you the 
diversion, though I would rather have you 
all to myself.” 

“Ah, I would rather there should be no 
parties,” said Marian earnestly. “ Will they 
—will they be very large parties?” 

“How can I tell? Of course, my mother 
is dying to show you to all the county, and 
so am |, for that matter.” 

“ But — tell me —do you think they will 
be very — very —I mean — The truth is, I 
am not accustomed to go to parties, you 
know; and I should n’t like Lady Augusta 
to be annoyed. She will think I’m badly 
dressed. Could n’t I escape the parties ?” 

“No. Why should you want to escape 
them? Your dress! dh, never mind your 
dress ; nobody will think about your dress,” 
he looked fondly into her face, then added, 
laughing, “ nobody, at least, except Har- 
riet, — Mrs. Everard, you know. You need 
not hope to rival her, I can teli you.” 

This was hardly encouraging, but Marian 
smiled and felt happier after he went away. 
How could she help being happy, even 
though things were not yet quite smooth for 
her, and though now and then the haunting 
shadow again crossed her mind, and: she 
sighed to herself half reproachfully, “ Poor 
Neil! He is dead, —he must be dead; and 
I seem only to have become sure of it now 
when I must n’t think of him any more. It 
is as if he had died, and I had never 
mourned for him at all. And yet, how kind he 
was to me, long ago!” 

After her uncomfortable dialogue with her 
aunt over Lady Augusta’s letter, she did not 
venture to introduce the subject again of 
her visit to Ellisdean. She hoped that Lady 

Augusta would call and smooth down Miss 
Gilmour's evidently ruffled mood. The lat- 
ter was too proud to admit that she set any 
value on civility, and did not speak of it, 
only showing herself cross to Marian, and 
ungracious to Frank, who, it must be said, 
displayed far less tact in his behaviour 
toward her than his elder brother, and con- 
Stantly terrified Marian by the easy good- 
humored audacity with which he made him- 
self at home in the little parlor, which cer- 
tainly seemed to lose cinch of its dullness 
and dreariness as he sat laughing and chat- 


even under the shadow of her aunt’s disap- 
proving frown. Miss Gilmour’s sternness 
and peevishness were lost upon the careless 
Frank, who, spoiled at home and spoiled in 
his regiment, had been all his life accus- 
tomed to treat,a chance rebuke which might 
fall to his lot as a mere pleasant joke, and 
whose cheerful temper was, so long as no 
particular provocation befell it, proof against 
the mere general woes of life. 
Sometimes—and how Marian’s heart 
danced when she saw these rare gleams of 
sunshine —even Miss Gilmour could not re- 
frain from smiling at Frank’s stories, and as 
he did not know of the relapse into addi- 
tional glumness which was sure to follow 
when she was alone with her niece, after 
having been thus betrayed into levity, he 
was deluded into a happy satisfaction with 
ee he was making in the old lady’s 
good graces. She was never absolutely un- 
civil to him, nor did she give any sign of re- 
penting her encouragement of his proposals 
to Marian, and though she was stiff and si- 
lent, and short in her answers, she did not 
- to pick any quarrel with him. On the 
whole, she seemed to him a very dreary but 
perfectly harmless old woman, and if her 
manners were not of the pleasantest, she 
was Marian’s aunt, to whom much might be 
forgiven. Marian herself, in her anxiety to 
make each think well of the other, did her 
best to smooth away all roughness, and to 
bring out as far as she could the best side, 
and not the worst, of her aunt’s character. 

One day, Frank brought his sister to call, 
and she brought with her renewed excuses 
from her mother, whose cold still confined 
her to the house. This call was a nervous 
business for Marian, though it was produc- 
tive of some good to her in one way. But 
at the time she was perfectly miserable. 
Before Kate Crawford had been talking to 
Miss Gilmour for five minutes, they were 
both high and dry,—the young lady re- 
buffed and uncomfortable under the chill si- 
lence with which her apologies for her 
mother had been received, and vainly wish- 
ing that her brother would leave Marian’s 
side and come to her help; the other con- 
cealing as usual, or partially concealing, her 
awkward shyness under a cold rigidity 
cf manner not favorable to conversation, 
and further embarrassing her visitor by the 
steadfastness with which she kept her eyes 
fixed on Kate’s gown. 

“] was in pain until I got into the car- 
riage again,” said Kate in describing the 
call, “and looked to see what was the mat- 
ter with my dress; 1 expected to find some 
disgraceful tear.” 

Marian in the mean time was also wishing 
that Frank would either go himself, or let 
her go to the relief of the two, whom she 
had at first mistakenly left to themselves. 


ting, and making Marian laugh and talk tov, 
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At last, she made her escape from him; but 
her secession to the other party scarcely 
improved the position of affairs; Kate 
turned eagerly to talk to her, and Miss Gil- 
more sat by, more mute, and staring at Miss 
Crawford’s dress more persistently than 
ever. But when the visitors were gone, 
and while Kate and her brother were condo- 
ling with themselves on their way out to 
Ellisdean, — the former complaining of Miss 
Gilmour’s unpleasantness, the latter of 
Marian’s neglect of himself, —the aunt and 
niece, after an interval of silence, which was 
to Marian full of threatening significance, 
began gradually to discuss the call also. 

“So that’s Miss Crawford! I think little 
of her. A senseless, giggling lassie. What 
was the use of Lady Augusta sending her to 
call on me?” said Miss Gilmour, taking up 
Lady Augusta’s card, and tossing it con- 
temptuously to a side-table, where, however, 
it continued to hold a very prominent posi- 
tion for some weeks. 

“] wish Lady Augusta were able to come 
herself, Aunt Sarah; I’m sure you would 
like her,” said Marian, rather despondingly. 

“If she’s no better than her daughter, I 
don’t care to see her. I’ve no fancy for 


your young ladies who can laugh and chatter 
with other young people, but don’t care to 
trouble themselves to speak to an old woman 
who might be their grandmother. Mind, 
Marian, when you go to Ellisdean, you 
need n’t be copying any of their silly fash- 
ions, — you ’re getting into them already, 
and it doesn’t please me. And — until 
Augusta calls on me_herself, shell not get 
me near Ellisdean. You may tell her that. 
I’m for none of their airs. I’m as well 
born as any of them.” 

“QM Aunt Sarah, Miss Crawford said” — 

“TI don’t care for what Miss Crawford 
said. The Crawfords indeed! And what 
did Lady Augusta mean by finding fault 
with your dress ? as if it was n’t good enough 
for Aer daughter-in-law! I can dress you 
better than Miss Crawford if I like, and I 
will. What had she on today but a common 
merino! You'll go into Whiteford this ver 
day, Marian, and take twenty pounds wit 
you, and buy yourself clothes, and the best 
silk gown you can get. You shall appear at 
Ellisdean next week as my niece. There, 
child; but that into your et. It’s not 
often, I’m thinking, that Miss Crawford gets 
twenty pounds to spend!” 


“THE LOVE OF A DAY AND A NIGHT.” 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


the mystery 


“ EAR one, I uncover 
kes yu and 
me, my 's early _ 
Tell all that you never sed told, - 


“T Jove you, my husband; love you and pray for you. 
I "ll share in wr my dear: 

Whatever they be, I "ll drive them away for you, 
And gladden your life with good cheer. 


** And even though many a problem perplexes you, 
And crosses your wearisome way, 

Let it be what it may, if it vexes you, 
It shall not abide for a day. 


“Oh! do not consider me sinfully curious 
To learn what I never should hear; 

But, O love! to live and conceal is injurious 
To all you as most dear. 


“* All of the thoughts you in secret are cherishing 
on — yes he 
! beho e’s happiness perishing. 
Tell me all, What! do you say nay! 


“Forgive me for wounding you. Though you are dumb to 
me, 

Some da will trust me, my dear. 

Sane wate? my love! for I know you will come to me, 

Though you for many a year.” 


New York, June, 1880. 


Oh, how sober is hfe, and how solemn and serious! 
The Thagh so and 
” seeming so stern 
Was tender at heart asa ey 


And he said, as his wife tripped away from him, 
That his secrets were better unknown : 
It was well she should love him, well she should pray for 


im, 
But his burdens must be his alone. 


And softly he murmured, “‘ True love was forbidden me: 
My wife’s love I cannot return. 

My conscience has smitten, my heart long has chidden me, 
et ever the old flame doth " 


“* And the love of my wife, far from curing me, 
Cannot drive my life’s trial away: 

Forever and ever that flame is alluring me, — 
That love of a night and a day. 


On the morrow it vanished from 
It has clouded my life’s future way for me, — 
This love of a day and a night.” 


Nothing happens in life half so dear and so glorious 
As the dent blow which Cupi doth emite: 

Yet few hearts there be which are wholly vi 

O’er the love of a day and a night. 


Though my young love made nares day for me, 


“ You see 


CHAPTER I. 
HE courts of the holy Feme, although 


they owe their origin to Charlemagne, 
were not organized until after the fall of 
Henry the lion, and their secret wer, 
which during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was so terrible as to spread dis- 
may throughout Germany, was comparative- 
ly little exerted even as late as the reign of 
rederick II, There were not wanting in- 
stances, however, during the first dawnings 
of their power, persons, who to gratify re- 
venge, or some other selfish passion, had 
recourse to those secret tribunals. 

The president of the Fem-court was call- 
ed the Freigraf ; his associates who concurr- 
ed in and executed the sentence Freischoff- 
en; and all that was necessary to condemn 
a person for a real or imaginary crime, was 
os one of the latter to make oath of his 

ilt. 

“os the summit of a gigantic rock, which 
rose precipitately from the Rhine, and which 
on every side was rendered inaccessible by 
a deep ravine that swept round its base, 
rose one of those old baronial castles, 
characterized by the strength and magnifi- 
cence of the feudal times. Count Wessen- 
berg, the proprietor, was one of the most 
an of the royal vassals, his followers 

eing numerous and well-appointed, con- 
sisting mostly of valiant youths weary of in-' 
activity and thirsting for military glory. He 
was never married, and a widowed sister, 
who had one daughter, the Lady Leopol- 
dine, presided over the domestic department 
of the household. But it was not in them 
that his heart found a home for its affections. 
The only being he loved, and her he regard- 
ed with paternal fondness, was a gentle and 
lovely girl, to whom he had given the name 
of Agnes, and whom he had found when 
she was an infant, in a house deserted by 
the rest of the inhabitants, during the sack- 
ing and burning of a town. The count’s 
pestelty, added to her uncommon beauty, 
ad drawa upon her the ill will and envy of 
the baroness and her daughter. 

It was a summer twilight, — such as ush- 
ers in one of those calm, delicious evenings, 
the power of whose beauty is better felt than 
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described. Turret and tower still glowed 


my finger 
— 


with the glory of departed day, but the bat- 
tlement on which stood Agnes gazing down 
on the blue waves of the Rhine, as they roll- 
ed calmly onward, or fretted themselves in- 
to foam against the crags of the castle-rock, 
was already in deep shadow. She deemed 
herself alone on the battlement, and she 
started with surprise not unmingled with 
pleasure, when the strings of a harp yielded 
a sudden and thrilling burst of harmony 
close to her side, which she knew could be 
elicited by no hand save that of the minstrel 
Arnold, who had accompanied the young 
and brave Chevalier Raymond de Blois from 
France. 

“A good evening to you, fair lady,” said 
he, “and if you do not listen with more 
pleasure to the sweet sounds of nature 
which begin to be audible in the twilight 
stillness, I would fain greet you with my 
own harsher music.” 

“T have but too much time,” replied Ag- 
nes, “to listen to the music of the rustling 
leaf and rippling wave. Their monotony 
does but nurse a melancholy I am nothing 
loath to have relieved by the enchanting 
strains of the minstrel Arnold.” 

“ Your praise does me too much honor,” 
said Arnold, at the same time running his 
fingers over the strings of the harp, seekin 
to draw forth such a combination of sounds 
as would form a fitting prelude to the words 
which he believed he had revolved suffi- 
ciently in his mind to make it easy to give 
them utterance in song. 

The scene, the hour, and the rich, manly 
voice, with the accompaniment of the harp, 
were advantages which gave a pleasing ef- 
fect to his song, which we fear bereft of these 
will present but a poor specimen of the ac- 
knowledged talent of the minstrel Arnold. 


“« Fair lady, with myrtle twine the rose; 
Ay, twine, but not for me: 
Twine while the song of the minstrel flows 
Spontaneously and free 
As the music of the wave. 
Twine it for him in the martial field, _ 
The first to rush onward, the latest to yield; 
ough they sternly t at the trumpet’s sound, 
In love the truest and gentlest are found. 


“ With myrtle entwine the flower of love, 


Rivaling thy blushes’ hue, 


When over its leaves at morning rove, 
Tossing away the dew, 
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The soft summer winds that sleep 
Folded all night in the purple cloud, 
That loves the mountain-tops darkly to shroud ; 
For the eye that ’s first to weep 
O’er the wrongs and woes of another is found 
The brightest to beam at the war-note’s sound,” 


Soon after Arnold commenced his song, 
the Chevalier, Raymond de Bois, attracted 
by the music, made his appearance on the 
battlement, a circumstance that contributed 
not a little to the confusion of Agnes, as the 
minstrel, by his expressive looks and ges- 
tures, made it sufficiently evident that Ray- 
mond was the one he considered worthy to 
wear the “flower of love” twined by the 
hand of beauty ; while it was equally impos- 
sible for her to remain unconscious that it 
was herself whom he addressed, and no be- 
ing of imagination. But the keen and 
practiced eye of the minstrel could read no 
displeasure in the half-averted countenance, 
though he, as well as the chevalier, vainly 
_ Sought to catch her eye, which, if an opin- 

ion could be formed from the steadfastness 
of her gaze, she must have found great de- 
lectation in watching the waves. 

“ You have our thanks for your song, Ar- 
nold,” said Raymond, when the minstrel 
ceased. “Cheap coin you will say, but 
which, were they a thousand times more 
value, I would joyfully yield you, could your 
music give me as light and merry a heart as 
you carry in your own bosom.” 

“You do not judge me rightly, if you 
think me merry. I am never merry at such 
an hour as this, for then there is that in my 
heart, which a word, a tone, or even the 
presence of those I love, produces an exal- 
tation of the mind far above all feelings of 
mirth.” 

“You are enthusiastic, Arnold.” 

“TI love enthusiasm. It makes my enjoy- 
ments: I hope I shall ever be enthusiastic. 
Seest thou yonder cloud, white and soft as 
the cygnet’s breast, floating slowly ?” 

“ Yes ; and itis beautiful.” 

“ What rapture would it be,” said Arnold, 
- “to sail on its bosom, and see the tameless 
eagle soaring far beneath. And what still 
greater rapture it would be to imagine when 
we beheld the vesper star, if we could only 
know that the eye of the one best beloved 
was lifted toward it. Twilight is the right 
hour to dream of the past.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, “it is. But amon 
all the memories that come clustering roun 
me, there is one, the holiest and brightest, 
which like a diamond encircled by less prec- 
jous gems, reflects lustre on them all, It is 
the memory of my mother. Perhaps could 
our vision be made clear to the perception 
of objects we are now incapable of discern- 
ing, we might in the very breeze which now 
fans and refreshes us and in the cloud that 
floats over us hear and see many a radiant 


form.” 


“ Pleasant fancies are these of star- 
cloud, and breeze,” said the chevalier, smil- 
ing. “ Now listen to mine. I have been 
gazing at yonder sunset sky, with its rich 
and shifting clouds, and in my mind have 
likened it to a martial field where were tents 
and pavilions covered with gorgeous silks 
and cloth of gold. *I can even imagine that 
I beheld the streaming of banderols, the 
waving of banners, and the nodding of 
plumes.” 

“Tf ours are pleasant fancies,” said Arnold, 


yours are no less and those which - 
well befit a knight.” 


Raymond was about to reply in the same 
light humor, when suddenly a dark cloud 
passed over his countenance. Agnes turn- 
ed pale when she perceived that this change 
was occasioned by the appearance of a 
Knigl t, who on a beautiful and high-spirited 
barb, was riding gayly over the distant 
lawn, evidently courting the attention of 
those on the battlement. 

_ “To that man,” said Raymond, “the 
crimes, which like spectres would haunt the 


pillow of an ordinary man, are a jest.” 


“ A truth,” said Arnold, “ which, could he 
hear _ utter it, would add another to his 
list of crimes, and lessen the number of 
brave and honest men,” 

“Surely,” said Agnes, interposing, “ 
must be deceived respectin biel vil 
own that his presence is hateful to me, 
which I suppose is not right, for when 
Count Wessenberg gave me an asylum, he 
was his favorite page, and from thence he 
has risen to the honors of knighthood, — 
honors which no man knows better than 
Raymond de Bois, that they cannot beat 
tained without the union of many great and 
noble virtues.” 

“Count Wessenberg,” replied the cheva- 
lier, slightly coloring at the just compliment 
of Agnes, “is of a nature so generous and 
open, that it is easy for a man, artful as Von 
Deule, to deceive him.” 

Arnold, who as a minstrel had much faith 
in the power of music to allay the stormy 

assions, again bent over his harp, and ran 

is fingers over the strings ; but Raymond, 
heedless of the music, kept his eyes fixed 
gioomily upon Von Deule. Agnes ap 
proached the spot where he stood. 

“Raymond de Bois,” said she, “ I claim 
of you a promise.” 

“] should be a churl to refuse you, Ag- 
nes, although I think I foresee its nature. 
What do you require?” 

“ That you will treat Von Deule, whenev- 
er chance may throw you together, with the 
same courtesy and consideration, that you 
would another of his rank and station. To 
quarrel with him, which I know would 
please him well, and to which he will seek 
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to tempt you, can do you no good, but much 
harm.’ 

«I will give you my promise, Agnes, 
though I fear it_will try me sorely to keep 
it, and in return ask of you a guerdon.” 

“ Name it.” 

“In a few days, as you know, I depart for 
the Holy Land, perhaps never to return. I 
entreat thatere I go you will give me an op- 
portunity to bid you farewell.” 

“] cannot promise, but will if I can.” 

“If there should be a chance, try to let 
me know by some token or message.” 

“I will,” was her reply, as she turned to 
leave the battlement. 


CHAPTER II. 


following day, Count Wessenberg 
commanded his followers to assemble 


on the Jawn in front of the castle. The 


command was obeyed with unusual alacrity, 
for the Emperor, Frederic I1., who, the 
year previous, had by his own illness, and 
the disease of his army, been prevented 
reaching the Holy Land,and had now set 
out on a new crusade, was expected to hon- 
on the mansion of their chief with his ape 
ence the coming night, and it might a 
number of days, in order to give his army 
time to assemble at the appointed place of 
rendezvous. All, therefore, were eager, not 
only to behold him, but to be of the number 
who were to meet and welcome a sovereign 
to whom they had heard ascribed all those 
noble qualities by which he so ory | 
deserved the appellation of the great Fred- 
eric. 

The lawn was soon covered with animated 
groups, which were momentarily shifting, 
each individnal being haunted with that 
spirit of restlessness ever attendant on 
keen expectation. 

But the most conapiounes figure was 
Count Wessenberg. e was between forty 
and fifty,and in fis rson almost realized 
the description given by the Roman writers 
of the inhabitants beyond the Rhine. His 
eyes, though blue, were keen, and when ex- 
cited by angry passion, almost fierce in their 
expression. But this part of his physiogno- 
my was more than atoned for by a handsome 
mouth, well furnished with beautiful teeth, 
which were not unfrequently disclosed by a 
warm and benevolent smile. His iron 
frame, of a height almost gigantic, was well 
fitted to sustain the weight of the heavy ar- 
mor worn that period, and to 
in personal appearance an.appropriate er 

a brave and hea 

On the present occasion, with a busy, 
anxious brow, he stood apart with a few 
gentlemen, who were his guests, and who 


could boast more experience in such mat- 
ters than himself, consulting with them rela- 
tive to some points of etiquette to be ob- 
served in the reception and entertainment 
of his expected imperial visitant. While 
engaged in this consultation, the clear, rich 
voice of Arnold came floating on the air, 
mingling its melodious tones with the din of 
voices and the clash of arms, which arose 
from the warlike assemblage. In a mo- 
ment all was silent, and every eye was raised 
to a lofty oak, among the branches of 
which sat the minstrel singing the A/ainze, 
so called, which mourned the sorrows of 
Palestine. All present bowed to the simple 
and touching eloquence of the song, and the 
roughest cheek was unconsciously moisten- 
ed with a tear. While every heart was 
swelling with the mingled emotions of sor- 
row and indignation at the representation of 
the oppression of those Christians who dwelt 
in a land sanctified by a Saviour’s sufferings, 
the minstrel suddenly changed his lamenta- 
tion into one of those spirit-stirring melo- 
dies which kindles the soul of the warrior, 
and causes it to yearn for the strife and rap- 
ture of battle, excitement lighted the eyes 
and flushed the cheeks of the young knights, 
and many a hand involuntaril grasped the 
sword and drew it half way from its scab- 
bard. The attention of one, and only one, 
seemed to be attracted elsewhere. The eye 
of De Bois frequently wandered to the win- 
dow of a turret chamber which overlooked 
the battlement where he and Agnes togeth- 
er with Arnold had last met, and he began 
to despair of receiving any sign or token to 
show that she intended to grant him the so- 
licited interview, when a small white hand 
glanced quickly through the high, open 
window, and a small knot of rose-colored 
ribbon fell on the ground, A few moments 
sufficed for him to possess himself of the 
treasure, to which he found attached a scrap 


of paper, on which was written the following 
request : — 


“If you wish to see me alone, name the 
lace and hour, when we meet this evening 
in the hall. AGNES.” 


A messenger who had been sent for the 
purpose, now returned and announced the 
approach of the emperor. While he was yet 
speaking, strains of warlike melody came 
indistinctly on the gale, and the royal caval- 
cade appeared on a yet far-distant eminence, 
its arms and armor glittering brightly in the 
setting sun, and the imperial banner spread- 
ing its broad folds to the wind. Most pres- 
ent, especially the younger portion, now 
glanced their eyes over their dress, and has- 
tened, perhaps for the twentieth time, to ad- 
just some favorite weapon. The count in 


the mean time placed himself at their head, 


— 
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and advanced without further delay, to 
meet and welcome his sovereign. 

They had hardly passed the drawbridge, 
before the Lady Leopoldine entered the 
apartment of Agnes, who, seated near the 
window, could command a view of the count 
and his followers, who, in truth, presented 
a most magnificent spectacle, the splendid 
housings of the gallant steeds, the polished 
arms and armor, enriched with gold and 
gems, of their more gallant riders, glistening 
with a brilliancy so intense, that the eye was 
glad to occasionally turn away to repose on 
the blue waters of the Rhine, and the fresh 
verdure of hill and valley along its borders. 
From among the gay troop it was easy to 
select the Chevalier de Blois, not only for 
his superior elegance and grace, but for the 
ease and skill with which he managed his 
high-spirited barb, which in contradiction to 
Von Deule’s was white as the snowy plume 
which waved above his casque. 

Agnes was now, as was her invariable 
custom, dressed in a robe of pale rose-col- 
ored satin, embroidered with roses of a 
deeper hue, interspersed with sprigs of myr- 
tle, through the interstices of which, at reg- 
ular intervals, could be observed the hilt of a 
sword, the blade being broken off a few 
inches below the guard. She had been in- 
duced to adopt this style of dress, from hav- 
ing been, when found by her present guar- 
dian, wrapped in a mantle of the same ma- 
terial and color with a similar border, which, 
as it had doubtless been wrought in repre- 
sentation of some emblematic device, she 
thought might possibly prove the means 
of discovering her = The brillian- 

of her complexion was heightened by an 
abundance of soft chestnut hair, while her 
dark brown eyes, full of intellectual expres- 
sion, were shaded by long, = lashes. 
She was leaning her head in a thoughtful 
attitude on her left hand, which sunk deep 
amid her luxuriant curls, but not so as to 
hide a ring enriched with a diamond of rare 
brilliancy, which sparkled on one of her fin- 
gers. 

emg was unconscious of the presence 
of the Lady Leopoldine, until she tap- 
ped her on the shoulder. She started up, 
while a deep blush suffused her cheeks, but 
soon recovering her self-possession, she in- 
vited her to take a seat with her on the 
ottoman. 

“ No,” said Leopoldine, “ I must not tar- 
ry. I bear a message from my mother, 
who you retire to an 
apartment, lest a ting reproac 
brought on our sex b ons who does not 
hesitate to distribute tokens to every hand- 
some young knight that happens to strike 


her fancy.” 
doing wrong,” 


“If Ihave been guilty of J 
Agues;~ I will be mere discreet, but I 


shall not leave the apartment assi me 
by my guardian save by his desiee 

“ When my uncle chooses to exalt a beg. 
gar above those of his own house, we must 
expect insolence for an affectation of dig. 
nity.” 

Agnes made no reply to this taunting 
speech, and Lady Leopoldine soon withdrew, 


CHAPTER III. 


HE shades of evening had begun to 

gather, when the tramp of horses, and 
the loud, cheerful notes of the trumpet, an- 
nounced the approach of the count and his 
illustrious guest. The stir and bustle among 
the servants were now redoubled, and the 
baroness hastily descended to the hall, 
where supper was to be served, to take a 
last lodk at the arrangements, and to see 
that her orders had been properly regarded., 
The table was soon loaded, not only with 
the substantial edibles suited to the German 
palate, but with a variety of dishes prepar- 
ed by cooks procured for the occasion, who 
professed to understand the more luxurious 
gastronomy of the Romans. 

The emperor had traveled many miles 
without refreshment, and the savor sent 
forth by the good things smoking on the 
board induced him to despatch with all pos- 
sible haste those ceremonies which werea 
barrier between him and the table, much to 
the chagrin of the baroness, who felt her 
dignity sensibly deteriorate at being the sub- 
ject of a sovereign so devoid of that solemn 
stateliness which she had ever been accus- 
tomed to consider as being inseparable from 
royalty. When in his immediate presence 
however, there was something so majestic 
in his mien, that it put to flight those studied 
graces which she had long kept in requisi- 
tion to exhibit during the present opporte- 


nity. 

F rederic of Hohenstaufen, as described by 
historians, though not tall, was well-made, 
his fair complexion corresponded with the 
benevolent expression of his eye and mouth; 
while his fine forehead, was strongly express- 
ive of his intellectual riches, and gave to his 
countenance a look of dignity suitable to his 
elevated station. As his frame had been 
strengthened, so had his manners been ren- 
dere ceful by those chivalrous exercis- 
es to which he had been accustomed during 
youth, and probably no man in his empire 
surpassed him in ease and elegance of ad- 
dress. 

All were seated at the table, and deeply 
engaged in doing justice to the sumptuous 
fare, when a middle-aged man, attired as @ 
pilgrim, entered the hall, and leaning on his 
staff, seemed patiently to await an opportu- 
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red of satisfying his appetite. He was con- 
siderably above the common stature, and 
notwithstanding the coarseness of his ap- 

rel, there was something refined and ma- 

tic in his appearance, as he stood silently 
apart, regarding the festive company. Dur- 
ing a time like the preeset, however, a per- 
son of his unpretending appearance was not 
likely to attract much notice; and he was 
finally constrained to ask for a cup of water 
and a piece of bread. Agnes, who had 
been observing him, mentioned his request 
to the count, her guardian, who ordered him 
to be duly accommodated and seated at the 
lower end of the tabie. Soon after this the 
ladies rose to retire, and having accasion to 
pass near the pilgrim, disregarding all others 
he looked earnestly at Agnes, and entreated 
her to inform him if she were the daughter 
of the host. 

“No,” replied Agnes, “Count Wessen- 
berg is not my father, though I receive from 
him a father’s care and tenderness.” 

“May the pilgrim’s blessing be thine, 
whoever thou art,” said he. “ Thy counte- 
nance bringeth back to me the memory of 
other days. 

Agnes now passed on, but instead of di- 
recting her steps to her own chamber, she 
turned aside into a room where De Blois, 
unheard as she ee by any person ex- 
cepting herself, had requested her to meet 
him. be Blois had left the hall some min- 
utes before she did, and she expected to 
find him awaiting her. A flush of shame 
rose to her cheek, when she found that she 
had anticipated him, but thinking that some 
unforeseen occurrence might for a few mo- 
ments have detained him, she lingered a 
while near an open window. She had not 
remained long, when she imagined she 
heard his voice, and looking out she beheld 
him and Lady Leopoldine walking together 
apparently in close conversation. A keen 
sense of injury shot coldly through her heart, 
and hastening toher own room, she fora 
while indulged in mingled emotions of grief, 
shame, and resentment. But, although 
young, her situation had made her acquaint- 
ed with self-discipline, and she soon succeed- 
ed in giving to her feelings a calmer tone. 

It was now nearly midnight, and the wind, 
which came moaning through the corridor, 
seemed to her awakened imagination the 
voice of some melancholy spirit, warning her 
of the coming of some sad event, and as her 
eye involuntarily wandered to a. fierce-look- 
ing chieftain portrayed at full length on the 
wall, and who, according to tradition, had 
foully murdered his near kinsman, she al- 
most imagined that his eves, which followed 
her wherever she went, kindled into an ex- 
pression of real life, and that his lips curled 
with one of those smiles more dreadful to 
look'upon than the darkest frown. But Ag- 
15 


nes was one to whom “ the awe of such a 
moment is not fear,” and she almost wished 
that the shadowy form of the murdered 
chief would glide along in the pale moon- 
light. Her revery was soon broken by the 
closing and barring of the heavy doors of 
the castle, and the numefous voices and 
footsteps of those who were retiring to 
their apartments. 

Though late, Agnes felt no inclination to 
sleep, and approaching an open window, 
looked out on the beautiful scene. The 
moon was walking in her brightness along 
the midnight sky, silvering the edges of the 
clouds, which sailed slowly past her to’ the 
fleecy mass resting near the horizon. Now 
and then the breeze awoke,and its voice 
among the trees blended with the murmurs 
of a stream, near the edge of which was'a 
rude though hermitage. The 
holy repose which wrapped all the visible 
world communicated itself to her bosom 
when her attention was attracted by twe 
persons who approached the hermitage, ana 
who, after looking cautiously around, enter- 
ed it. One of them Agnes knew to be the 
Lady Leopoldine. Her companion, who 
was a man, she did not recognize, he bein 
muffled in a cloak, evidently for the sake ©: 
disguise; she knew, however, by his size, 
that it could not be the Chevalier de Blois. 
They were also observed by a nearer and it 
might be an equally curious spectator. The 
pilgrim, who left the castle soon after sup- 
per, struck by the lonely beauty of the her- 
mitage, had entered it, and thrown himself 
at length on the bench that surrounded the 
interior. The spot where he reclined hap- 
pened to be in deep shadow, and partly hid- 
oe some columns which supported the 
roof. : 

The new visitants seated themselves on 
the opposite side, through the windows of 
which the moonbeans streamed in full splen- 
dor, distinctly revealing the features of each. 
The oe was not a little surprised when 
he beheld Lady Leopoldine, whom, an hoar 
or two before, he had seen in the banqueting 
hall, dispensing the sunshine of her smiles 
on all around, enter a building so lonely in 
company with a person whose countenance 
he had remarked as having a peculiar sinis- 
ter expression. She was pale and ghastly, 
and all her features distorted with anger. 
A few passionate tears glittered in her eyes, 
which having impatiently dashed away she 
addressed her companion, who assumed an 
attitude of humble and profound attention. 

“Did you,” she inquired, “observe the 
color which the foolish De Blois wore on 
his shield today ?” 

“I did, lady,—it was the color of the 
rose.” . 

“ Yes, the hated color which Agnes loves 
best. His boldness has sealed her fate.” 
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“ And why not his fate too, lady?” 

“Von Deule, if you could read a woman’s 
heart you would not have asked.” 

“ Must it then be said that the Lady Leo- 
poldine can fora moment think of one who 
— but I forbear to say more.” 

“T had the gonsolation of preventing his 
meeting with Agnes tonight, but we will 
speak of De Blois no more now. Tell me 

you noticed either of the rings the em- 
peror wore tonight ?” 

“T noticed the one he wore on his little 
finger. It looked like that Agnes wears.” 

“Yes, one might be taken for the other. 
Still there ’s a difference. I heard him say 
that he valued it far above its intrinsic 
value.” 

Lady Leopoldine remained silent and 
thoughtful a few moments, when she re- 
sumed the conversation. She then said, — 

“You know, Von Deule, that through my 
influence you have risen from poverty and 
— to a situation of plenty and re- 
spectability. I have the means of raisin 
you still higher, and most assuredly will i 
you will promise to perform the request I 
am about to make you.” 

_ “ Willit not be prudent for me to know 
the kind of service = require, before | 
promise to perform it ?” 

“ Go,” said Lady Leopoldine. “I require 
nothing of one so nice. It is sufficient for 
you to know that your reward will be prompt 
and ample.” 

“Which will do me little good, if what 
you wish me todo should prove the means 
of delivering me up to the power of the holy 
Feme.” 

“ Are you not a member?” 

“Iam lady. I took the oath when the 
tribunal last assembled, by which I bound 
myself to support the holy Feme, and con- 
eeal it from wife and child, father and 
mother, sister and brother, fire and wind, 
all the sun shines upon, the rain moistens, 
and from all that is between heaven and 
earth.” 

“ {did not request you to repeat the form 
of your oath ; I require your promise.” 

“ Lady, I will promise to perform no ser- 
vice before I know its import.” 

“ Obstinate fool! But since it must be so, 
I will reveal my wish and leave it at your 
own option whether to perform it or not. In 
a word I must have that diamond ring of the 
emperor’s.” 

“ You shall have it.” 

“ Not unless this good steel fail me,” said 
the pilgrim, suddenly starting from his re- 
cumbent posture, and drawing a poniard 
from his bosom. At the same moment he 
seized the astonished Von Deule by the arm, 
and made a thrust at his breast. But the 
weapon was met by armor of proof, and 
glanced aside. Von Deule was a powerful 


man, and, instantly recovering his Self-pos- 
session, he drew his sword and aimed at the 
unmailed breast of his antagonist, who fell 
to the floor, covered with blood. Von 
Deule raised him in his arms, and threw him 
into the stream that washed the base of the 
hermitage. 

“There,” said he, “tell what thou hast 
heard to the fishes, if they ’re not too deaf 
to hear thee.” 

Lady Leopoldine smiled, and bidding Von 
Deule good-night returned to the castle. 
The tumult of her mind prevented her from 
sleeping, and about two o’clock she heard 
a low knock at her door. In anticipation of 
the visit of Von Deule, she had not divested 
herself of her attire, and, hastily rising, she 
admitted him. As he entered, he cast a fur- 
tive glance round the room. 

“I’m alone,” said she. 
ring?” 

“Here, lady, and don’t forget: that I pro- 
cured it at the peril of my life.” 

“No great peril. The emperor’s wine 
was well drugged, and I dare say he 
soundly. We will talk of your reward here- 
after ; you may go now. The sooner, the 
better.’ 

As soon as he was gone, she took a lamp 
and hastened to the apartment of Agnes, 
who was, as she had hoped, in a deep s 
Her cheek, which glowed with all the fresh 
ness of her favorite color, rested on her 
right hand, while her left, on which sparkled 
the ring which has been alluded to, was on 
the outside of the rich damask counterpane. 
Lady Leopoldine cautiously approached the 
bed, and ventured to take hold of her hand. 
Finding that the sleeper remained still un- 
disturbed, she began to slip the ring from 
the finger which it ornamented. 
started, and murmured a few words indis- 
tinctly. Lady Leopoldine sat patiently by 
her side, until her breathing became quiet 
and free, when she resumed the operation of 
removing the ring, and was successful. She 
then deposited a note on the table which 
she had prepared for the purpose, and in 
which she had enclosed the ring p 
by Von Deule. The ring which she took 
from Agnes had already been placed safely 
in her pocket. The note ran thus :— 


“Where is the 


“Dearest AGNES, — Having found a 
ring, which I believe to be yours, I hasten 
to send it to your room, where you will with- 
out doubt find it. I was strongly tempted to 
retain it to bestow on a lady who is very dear 
to me, as a keepsake, as I am so soon to 
join the crusade against the infidels. When 
I am far away be assured that I shall often 
think of you asa dear sister. 

“ RAYMOND DE 


Lady Leopoldine, with all the haste com 


BLors.” 
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_sistent with prudence, now returned to her 


own apartment. 

As soon as Agnes rose the following 
morning, she perceived that her ring was 

ne, but before she had time to dwell on 

er loss, Lady Leopoldine entered the room. 
Her countenance was dressed in smiles, 
and, with much apparent concern, she in- 
quired of Agnes how she had rested. 

“ Indifferently,” she replied, “and had I 
observed before I slept that I had lost the 
ring I so highly value, I think that I should 
have rested still worse.” 

“ What ring was it?” inquired Lady Leo- 
poldine with a voice and look of affected ig- 
norance. 

“ The ring which your uncle gave me, and 
which you know he found on the floor 
of the same apartment in which he found 
me when a child.” 

“But what have you here?” said Lady 
Leopoldine, —— taking up the note, 
which she had herself placed on the table. 

Agnes hastily took it from her hand, and 
finding that it contained the missing ring 
with a flushed cheek read the note. 

“A token from some handsome knight, 
I dare aver. 

“No, it is the ring I thought was lost. 
Raymond de Blois found it, and, knowing it 
to be mine, sent it to me.” 

Convinced by her appearance that Agnes 
had no suspicion of the fraud she had prac- 
ticed on her, Lady Leopoldine left her with 
feelings of exultation. 

“Now, De Blois, ingrate that you are,” 
she murmured as she regained her own 
chamber, “ my revenge is sure.” 

In an hour from this time noisy footsteps 
and loud voices were heard in the castle. 
The emperor had missed the valuable ring, 
which he always wore. His bed-chamber, 
and every place which it could be remem- 
bered he had visited, were searched in vain. 
The sentinels were then questioned, and one 
of them related that an hour or two past 
midnight, hearing a noise in his ma)- 
esty’s chamber, he entered it, and beheld 
on the opposite side of the room a hand just 
closing a panel, —that he went to the spot 
and minutely examined the wall, but his 
search proved to be useless. Whatever 
Frederic, the emperor, might think of the 


. affair, he declared that he was well satisfied 


with the zeal which had been manifested 

the recovery of the ring, and commanded 
that no rore trouble or anxiety about it 
should be manifested in his presence. All 
thought strange that his solicitude for its re- 
covery should receive so sudden a check, 
the more so, as he had been heard to say 
that it was the gift of a valued friend. At 
the same time, there were those who be- 
lieved that the command was issued in con- 
Sequence of a message delivered to him by 


a person whom nobody knew, and who im- 
mediately disappeared. In the mean time 
Frederic gave orders that everything should 
be made ready, so that an hour’s warning 
would enable them to start on their journey 
to Palestine. 


CHAPTER IV. 


by night was far upon its watches, 
when Agnes heard footsteps in the cor- 
ridor, and voices speaking in suppressed 
tones, one of which she thought to be that 
of Von Deule. In afew moments the door 
opened, and Lady Leopoldine entered. She 
was perfectly pale, and her keen black eye 
flashed with an expression of mingled terror 
and triumph. 

“O Agnes,” said she, “ you are cited to 
appear before the court of the holy Feme.” 

“ Do you say I am cited to appear before 
it?” 

“Yes, the citation is affixed at the en- 
trance of the greathall. Von Deule was the 
first to discover it, who immediately caused 
the appalling intelligence to be communi- 
cated to my mother and myself.” 

“ Who can have been so bold as to accuse 
the innocent of crime?” 

“ That is and ever must be asecret. The 
proceedings of the holy tribunal have never 
in any instance been known to transpire.” 

“ Have you any suspicion relative to the 
nature of the crime of which I am ac- 
cused ?” 

“ None,” replied Lady Leopoldine, avert- 
ing her face to hide a blush which even her 
could not prevent. “Shall you,” 
she then inquired, await the third citation, 
as you can do, before you appear before the 
tribunal ?” 

“ Will it not be best? I shall need a little 
time to fortify my mind against so dreadful 
an hour.” 

“You can do as you please, but to my 
mind such reluctance to obey the summons 
will appear like a tacit confession of guilt, 
_ may prevent you from receiving a par- 

on.” 
“Pardon! I do not even hope for one. 
Whom was that cruel court ever known to 
on?” 

“] advise you to be more discreet in what 
you say of that august tribunal. Even what 
you have now said is enough to condemn 

ou.” 
sar Be it so. I am ready this moment to an- 
swer for that, or any other imaginary 
cause.” 

“Your readiness to obey the summons 
shall be made known,” was the reply as she 
quitted the apartment. 

When Agnes was left alone, her fortitude 
forsook her, and many agonizing sensations 
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came thronging to her bosom. She had 
succeeded in acquiring a degree of com 
sure, when a man, whom she had never be 
fore seen, conducted by Lady Leopoldine, 
entered the room. Calling her by name, he 
informed her that he had come in the name 
of the Holy Tribunal, then assembled, to 
conduct her to its presence. Agnes stepped 
forward a few s, and with a dignity and 
composure that astonished him, demanded 
to be first allowed an interview with the bar- 
oness, that she might have the benefit of 
her counsel, 

“The baroness,” said he, “entertains too 
high a sense of what is due to justice to in- 
terrupt its course.” 

“She knows and of your busi- 
ness here then?” said Agnes. 

“Yes, and the Lady Leopoldine, as well as 
her mother, entertains a just sense of the re- 
spect and veneration due to our holy and 
august tribunal.” 

“If all human aid then fail me,” said Ag- 
nes, and she clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes to heaven, “to thy protection, Al- 
mighty Father, I commit myself.” 

* Please to make what haste you can,” said 
the man. “Remember that the holy council 
is assembled, and that they should not be 
made to waste time.” 

“Tam ready,” said she, throwing a mantle 
about her; and, refusing his proffered sup- 
port, she followed him through the corridor, 
when they were joined by a person, whom 
Agnes suspected to be Von Deule, who con- 
ducted them to the court-yard. Here stood 
a litter, near which were a number of per- 
sons whose dark countenances yeveated by 
the moonlight showed them to be Saracens, 
many of whom, in the capacity of slaves, had 
from time to time accompanied the Crusa- 
ders on their return to Europe. Having 
been assisted to ascend the litter, she was 
borne by the Saracens, as near as she was 
able to judge, a number of miles, the latter 
part of the way being through an almost im- 
penetrable forest. The path terminated in 
a glade formed somewhat like an amphithe- 
atre, and except by this single avenue, ren- 
dered, either by nature or art, impervious on 
every side. The prospect presented to view 
was solemn and sublime. The lofty trees, 
with their exuberant foliage, excluded from 
sight all outward objects. Even the heav- 
ens were hidden, save a small space directly 
overhead, nearly in the centre of which glis- 
tened a single star of intense radiance, which 
seemed like an eye gazing on the dreadful 
and mysterious proceedings of a tribunal on 
which no human being was permitted to look 
save the members themselves, and the vic- 
tims of its cruel power. The president, or, 

‘as he was called, the Frei occupied a 
seat considerably elevated above the rest ; 
* those members who concurred in and exe- 


ag the sentences being ranged on either 
side. 

A few lamps shed a wavering light on their 
harsh vi s, while all was so silent that 
Agnes could alone hear the sighing of the 
breeze mingled with the audible beating of 
her heart. She did not quail as she entered 
this stern assembly, but walked with unfal- 
tering step to the seat designated by her 
conductor; and although her cheek and ]j 
were pale as a blighted rose-leaf, her ¢ 
shone with a free, clear light. A being so 
beautiful and so friendless could not fail to 
elicit a degree of sympathy from the hardest 
hearts ; and some of the members, had 
dared, would have willingly interposed in 
her behaif. .Even the F reigraf seemed to 
be conscious of some visitings of nature 
when he rose to address her, and for a short 
time remained silent, as if endeavoring to 
summon the requisite firmness of purpose, 
He then, in a voice whose deep intonations 
fell upon the ear with startling distinctness, 
made more impressive by the profound si- 
lence which had preceeded it, commanded 
Agnes to rise. She obeyed mechanically, 
for her thoughts were far away with Count 
Wessenberg and Raymond de Blois, for 
even the latter was still dear to her, though 
the note she received, supposing it to be from 
him, gave her to understand there was a lady 
whom he held dearer than herself. But 
when the F ~~ alluded to the crime she 
was accused of and for which she had been 
arraigned, this being the first intimation she 
had received of its nature, the spell was bro- 
ken. A confused idea of the snare which 
had been laid for her gleamed on her mind, 
and clasping her forehead with both hands, 
she uttered a cry of agony. * The fatal ring 
was thus exposed to the view of the whole 
assembly. Murmurs of disapprobation were 
heard in every direction at her hardihood in 
thus exhibiting what they considered a proof 
of her guilt. 

“ Blame her not,” said the Freigraf. “The 
stings of a guilty conscience urge her thus 
to confess her crime, in a manner more im- 
pressive than she could have done by 

He then proce to expatiate on 
heinous nature of her offence ; and closed by 
passing on her sentence of death by d 
tation the next day save one, between 
hours of noon and sunset. She was then 
conveyed from the scene of her condemna- 
tion, to a place appointed for the reception 
of criminals. 

When left alone in the gloom and solitude 
of her prison, and no longer sustained by 
that were A of feeling which a sense of 
difficulty and danger is so apt to awaken, her 
heart sank within her. : 

She arose, and went to the grated window. 
A change had come over the aspect of nature. 
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The moon, which a half hour before was 
pursuing her silent course through a serene 

, was now obscured by a mass of dark, 
watery clouds. As Agnes stood gazing on 
the altered scene, which she felt to be em- 
blematic of her own fate, a light breeze 
s up, a few heavy rain-drops fell, and 
3 Ze moon emerged in full splendor from 
the midst of her clouds, which, as they rolled 
themselves together, and slowly receded 
from her path, might have been compared 
to the snowy banners of some mighty host, 
their graceful folds gleaming with rich bla- 
zonry of the purest silver. While she pur- 
sued the comparison between her own situ- 
ation and this sudden and beautiful change 
in nature, a ray of hope shed its cheering 
influence over her mind. She was conscious 
of its futility, and yet she could not banish 
it; and soon, with spirits as unruffled as if 
she had been in the peaceful home of her 
childhood, of which she sometimes seemed 
to have a she sank into 
the arms of sleep. Her slumber was sweet 
and refreshing, for a form, which in her 
dreams she thought to be her mother’s, bent 
over her, and a strain of music, such as she 
loved best, seemed floating around her. 
The music grew louder, and she awoke. I n- 
stead of her mother’s form her eyes met the 
cold, gray walls of her cell. But the music 
was no fancy; it was the voice and harp of 
the minstrel, Arnold. She rose precipitately 
from her couch, and hastening to the win- 
dow, pronounced his name. The son 
ceased, and the next moment Arnold ha 
placed himself in a situation to be seen 
through the grating. 

oA letter, lady,’ said he, taking one from 
the folds of his robe. “Let down your 
mantle from the window.” 

Agnes obeyed, and Arnold carefully pass- 
ing one corner of it beneath the silken cord 
by which the letter was fastened in room of 
a seal, she drew in the mantle, and obtained 
—- of the letter. It was from Count 

essenberg, her guardian, and the hour she 
had to wait for the morning light, so that she 
could read it, seemed very long. It contained 
the assurance that if possible, he should vis- 
it her early in the morning, as well as that 
of his belief in her innocence, to which were 
added many exhortations to fortitude and 
expressions of sympathy, which were affect- 
ing from their simplicity. Nothing, when 
the hand of sorrow presses heavily on the 
heart, has the power to unlock the fountain 
of tears like sympathy, and those of Agnes 
gushed freely forth as she read the letter 

her guardian. 

“If he only thinks me innocent,” thought 
she, “why should I ask for more. Life, at 
best, has often seemed a burden to me.” 

But the image of De Blois involuntarily 
rose before her, and she felt that he too 


must believe her free from guilt, or she could 
not with indifference meet the of the 
cold, heartless throng whom idle curiosity 
might assemble to see her die. 


CHAPTER V. 


Y hy following night, a bell in a neigh- 
boring tower tolled the hour of mid- 
night, and soon after, a heavy foot-fall echoed 
through the passage which led to the cell 
where Agnes was imprisoned. 

The door was opened by the jailer, and 
an elderly man in the habit of a friar entered. 

“ Daughter,” said he, “be of good cheer. 
I am the bearer of earthly consolation as 
well as heavenly.” 

He then informed her that a pilgrim, who 
had taken shelter in a hermitage for the 
night, had heard a conversation between 
Von Deule and another person, who, with- 
out knowing he was there, entered soon af- 
terward, which disclosed a plan for the com- 
mittal of the crime, for which she herself 

as condemned; and that Von Deule, who 

enied the charge, had challenged the pil- 
grim to single combat, who being unable by 
reason of a wound, and other injuries recent- 
ly inflicted, had procured him a champion to 
o him battle. 

“ Know you the name of the disabled pil- 
grim?” said Agnes. 

“I do not, but he who has undertaken to 
be his champion is the young Chevalier, 
Raymond de Blois.” 

‘* Then he did not accompany the emper- 
or when he left for the Holy Land?” said 
Agnes, while a flitting blush brightened her 
cheek. 

“ Hedid not. He discovered the wounded 
pilgrim half buried in the stream of water 
ust beneath the bank overlooked by the 

ermitage, who it is said communicated to 
him intelligence which induced him to obtain 
liberty of the emperor to defer his depar- 
ture for a few days.” 

He now, after exhorting her to meet her 
fate. with fortitude and resignation, should 
Von Deule prove victorious, kindly took his 
leave. 

The day soon came which was to decide 
her fate, which depended on that of the two 
knights who were to meet in battle. 

Lady Leopoldine helped to arm Von Deule 
with her own hands, and before he went 
forth to the combat, she drew his sword from 
its scabbard, and fixing her eye intently on 
the blade that gleamed through her coal- 
black, disheveled hair, which fell upon it, 
said with a ghastly smile,“ This then is for 
the heart of him!” 

As he was leaving the room, she sprang 
forward and seized his arm with a strong, 
convulsive grasp. 
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“Von Deule,” said she, “do your best. 
Should he die, what then? Why, my name 
will remain unsullied. Once more I tell you 
to do your best.” 

Ro 3 not fear for me, lady. I am sure of 
im.’ 

After he withdrew she remained some 
minutes rooted to the’ spot, as if still gazin 
at him, slowly repeating his last welll, uf 
am sure of him.” 

The struggle of her mind was too power- 
ful. The chain of reason from that hour 
was broken, and she could never be made 
conscious of the result of the day’s proceed- 


ings. 

At the appointed hour Agnes was brought 
forth, and placed on the scaffold, which had 
been erected at a little distance from the 
space marked out for the combatants. The 
first sight of the preparations so dreadful 
caused her to shudder, but she soon became 
calm and viewed the insignia of death with 
perfect composure. 

The herald sounded the trumpet, and the 
combatants entered the lists. The interest 
excited in the breasts of the spectators was 
intense, the sympathies of the majority be- 
ing evidently enlisted on the part of De 
Biois. And truly never was there a knight 
ot a figure more graceful, or of a mien more 
chivalrous and noble. His mail, wrought 
with burnished silver, threw back, with daz- 
zling lustre, the sun, just past the meridian ; 
while the snowy plumes of his helmet, inter- 
mingled with which could be discerned the 
knot of rose-colored ribbon given him by 
Agnes, were tossed with restless but grace- 
ful motion by the cool, invigorating breeze. 
His charger of spotless white, richly capari- 
soned, stood with curved neck champing the 
bit, and exhibiting all those other signs of 
impatience common to that proud and noble 
animal, as if conscious of the anticipated 
contest and confident of success. 

Never did the appearance of two combat- 
ants present a greater contrast; the thick- 
set and powerful frame of Von Deule being 
cased in heavy mail, black and lustreless, 
and his helmet surmounted by a mass of 
plumage too inflexible to bend to the breeze. 
As he sat motionless on his beautifnl barb, 
he might have been mistaken for a statue 
hewn from a block of marble, by a sculptor 
skillful of hand, but destitute of all idea of 


The signal was 
combatants dashed 


given, and each of the 
riously forward. 
Fierce and deadly were the passions which 
itated the breast of Von Deule, while De 
is seemed animated with more than mor- 


tal heroism, as his eye glanced for a mo- 
ment toward Agnes, and then fell on his 
powerful and hated antagonist. As they met, 
the shield of De Blois received the lance of 
Von Deule, which was shivered, while his 


own with well-directed aim struck full against 
his adversary’s breast. The blow might as 
well have been spared, for had a withered 
leaf been wafted against him by the wind, he 
could not have remained firmer. Von Deule 
hurled from him his broken lance, and refus- 
ing another offered by his attendant, drew 
his sword. As the blade glittered in the 
sunbeams he thought of the words of Lady 
Leopoldine, “Do your best.” A high and 
daring thought for the first time shot through 
his mind. “If I demand her hand, will s 
dare refuse it?” he muttered to himself, as 
with a gesture of haughty defiance, he waved 
his sword preparatory to dealing what he 
hoped might prove a mortal blow on the 
head of De Blois. The temper of the hel 
met proved a match for the Toledo blade, 
but a portion of one of the white plumes 
which waved above it was shorn by the 
keen edge, and was borne by the breeze a 
short distance, and then, like a snow-white 
bird, settled down at the feet of Agnes. It 
was considered as an omen of her innocence 
by the superstitious observers, and from 
that moment they confidently looked for the 
success of De Blois. 

Strokes were given and parried with a 
rapidity and dexterity that showed the an- 
tagonists to be accomplished swordsmen. 
De Blois, weary at sength of the long-con- 
tested trial, reined back his steed a few 
paces, then suddenly bounding forward, dealt 
a furious blow upon the helmet of Von 
Deule, which, unprepared for this sudden 
change of attack he was unable to evade. 
His crest was cloven, and a stream of blood 
— forth, as he fell forward on the sad- 

le-bow. He retained this posture oaly for 
a moment. Consciousness had flown, but 
still grasping the bridle he sank down by 
the side of his horse, which stood motion- 
less on.the spot as if it feared that by mov- 
ing it would injure its master. 

ud cheers saluted De Blois on every 
side, when a man, who during the whole 
scene had sat silent and unobserved, arose 
and throwing aside the cloak in which he 
had been muffled, discovered the form and 
features of Prince Conrad. 

“Long live Prince ‘Conrad, the beloved 
son of the great Frederic,” resounded from 
every quarter. 

The prince havin 
sion of the love an 


received this expres- 
respect of the people 
with a dignity and affability, similar to that 
exerci on like occasions by his royal 
father, waved his hand for them to be silent, 
and beckoning De Blois to approach him, 
he put a ring into his hand, saying as he did 


so, — 

“TI think you may have seen this ring be- 
fore now.” 

“I think Ihave. Yes, it is, it must be, the 
same that I have seen Agnes wear. Though 
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nearly erased, I can discover faint traces of 
the letter R engraved on the inside. But 
this needs explanation. There seems to be 
a mystery about it.” 
“There was for a while a malicious, dia- 
bolical mystery about it. But ‘while man, 
roposes, God. disposes.’ The ring was 
t by the one who stole it, and was found 
by one, who, thinking it was the ring my 
father, the emperor, lost, sent it to him by a 
trusty messenger. Its loss was soon discov- 
ered by the thief, which caused hurry to be 
resorted to in summoning the victim before 
the secret tribunal. But their hurry being 
met with corresponding hurry, they were 
foiled in accomplishing their wicked purpose. 
As I have already said the ring came into 
session of the emperor, who said, when 
Sr oet the ring into my hand, “ Give this to 
the innocent girl, who has been made the 
victim of the sins of others ; and tell her that 
the emperor requests her to bestow it on 
him. In return, he begs her to accept, as a 
memento of his regard and esteem, the dia- 
mond ring, recently stolen from him for a 
vile purpose, and which she, entirely igno- 
rant of the exchange of the two rings, has 
up to the present moment continued to wear. 
He furthermore bids you tell her, that the 
two rings were peed may since exchanged 
between himself and her father, as tokens of 
mutual friendship after a battle, during 


which, the baron iy heroically by his 


side, and received on his sword an enemy’s 
sabre aimed at the emperor, which descend- 
ed with so much force as to sever the blade 
not far from the hilt. From this time a hand 
grasping the handle of a broken sword, en- 
twined with roses and myrtle, was introduced 
into his coat-of-arms ; a circumstance, though 
comparatively trivial of itself, caused the 
baron, who for years had been.a captive of 
the Saracens, to think, when he saw Agnes, 
that in her he might find the daughter he 
had supposed lost to him forever.” 

“Be assured,” said De Blois, “I never 
did nor never can execute a commission 
with such joy and satisfaction, as this as- 
signed me by the emperor; but not on the 
scaffold, — it must not be there.” 


“ Has she not converted it into a throne?” 
said the prince. 

But “ Bear her from the scaffold! Bear 
her from the scaffold!” was the cry already 
raised by the multitude, while a number of 
noble youth, collecting numerous splendid 
and costly cloaks and mantles, arranged 
them tastefully around a seat more elevated 
than the rest, thus forming a small but su- 
perb pavilion. “Agnes was conveyed thither, 
and De Blois had just performed the request 
of the emperor, relative to the two rings, 
when a stir was perceived among the crowd, 
and shortly afterward a number of persons 
conducted by Count Wessenberg, two of 
whom supported a man, made their way to 
the pavilion, Agnes instantly recognized 
the disabled man as the pilgrim, though 
now in a dress of rich material, such as was 
worn by noblemen of that period, and was 
addressed by Prince Conrad as Baron 
Rheinsfield. 

“My daughter!” said the baron, address- 
ing her, “ behold your father.” 

Agnes sprang forward, and would have 
knelt at his feet ; but, preventing her, he fold- 
ed her to his bosom. He then addressed 
Prince Conrad. 

“Let me for once,” said he, “assume the 
privilege of adjudging to the victor his 
prize.” 

He then, taking the hand of his daughter, 
placed it within that of De Blois, and said, — 

“T have obtained the sanction of Count 
Wessenberg to bestow on you the hand of 
his and my daughter, and may God bless 
you both.” 

De Blois received the hand which he had 
long coveted, with a face beaming with the 
sunshine of a happy heart, while the radiant 
countenance of Agnes showed that she in 
no wise disapproved of her father’s and 
guardian’s choice in selecting a prize to be- 
stow on the victorious knight. 

Ever afterward, whether in soldier’s tent, 
or baronial hall, the story of the two rings, 
woven into verse, was the favorite theme 
Arnold, the minstrel, when he awoke the 
music of his harp. 
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THE OLD FAIR STORY: A SONG. 


MOTHER kissed her baby, 
Rocking it into rest, 
And gently clasped within her arme,- 
It nestled in her breast. 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory, 
Wherever life is found ; 
For oh ! it’s love, it’s love, they say, 


\ \ \ N 

i AY A fair-faced boy and maiden 

Passed through the yellow wheat ; 

And their hands were clasped together,\ 


And the flowers grew at their feet. 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory, 
Wherever life is found ; 
For oh! it’s love, it’s love, they say, 


Matus and a wrinkled wife, 
Amid the fair spring weather = 
“ We've shared our sorrows and aur joys, 
God grant we die together.” 
The old fair story, 
Set round in glory, 
Wherever life is found ; 
S\ For-oh ; it’s love, it’s love, they say, 
That makes the world go round. 


agazine. 
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THE MISTAKE GARNET MADE. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


LITTLE, low-browed, cottage, 
sleepily nestling ’meath a canopy of 
branching hemlocks. Heredwelt Mrs. Dar- 
ley, or the Widow Darley, as she was com- 
monly called by the inhabitants of Linden. 
: Here, since the departure of her niece, Gar- 
net, her brother Robert’s child, for the city 
to learn her dressmaker’s trade, which event 
occurred a couple of years ago, she had 
lived alone, subsisting on the produce she 
raised on the few acres of ground attached 
to the cottage, which she managed to sell or 
barter away for groceries at a thriving 
town, three miles distant. 
‘ Day was fast verging into dusk. Indeed 
for some time twilight had lain gray upon 
the scene, and only a silver line kissed the 
urple tops of the distant mouotains. The 
idow Darley sat by the window, busily 
engaged in. darning a_ wretched-looking 
stocking, over a mammoth mock orange, be- 
moaning with her every stitch her recent at- 
tack of rheumatism, which coufined her to 
the house, when she was thoroughly con- 
scious of the fact that her services were 
needed out-doors. Now was the time to 
dig her potatoes, now the time to gather 
certain apples, and — do everything in fact; 
and here she was, not only unable to get 
about, but so heavily trammeled by debts, 
that she found it impossible to secure the 
assistance so much needed. 

“ Well, I declare!” 

’ This exclamation was caused by the ram- 
bling old ‘stage-coach, that daily passed her 
house, stopping at the front gate, from 
which alighted her niece, who ran lightly up 
the walk and into the house, followed bya 
Strongiy built man, bearing on his shoulder 
a good-sized trunk, which he deposited in 
the hall, ere making his exit. 

“How d’ ve do, Aunt Susan?” with a 
hug and a kiss. “ Not a slave to rheuma- 
tism, I hope ?” 
~ “Yes,” replied the Widow Darley, who, 
by the way, was a tiny woman of fifty, with a 
face not unlike the wrinkled apples that 
grew on the tree in the garden, “ the mon- 
ster has me again in his clutch. But what- 
ever brings you home? You have n’t sure- 
ly been sent adrift ?” 

“Yes, aunt,” a tremor of pain threading 
her voice, in spite of her efforts to appear 
unconcerned, “ times are dull, and Madam 
Brown has so little work, that she deemed 
it expedient to dispense with the services of 
those girls who proved the most incompe- 


tent. I, being the least skillful of all her ap- 
mepe was discharged without regret. 

ost summarily she dismissed me, with- 
holding the few faint words of commenda- 
tion she grudgingly bestowed upon the 
others. I have no taste for dressmaking, 
and was termed a regular botch. Not a 
very good recommendation to help secure 
another situation, eh? But never mind, 
aunt! I see I am needed at home. How 
are things prospering?” 

“ Not at all,” in her most dolorous tone. 
“The place is fairly weighed down with 
mortgages, and for ought I know to the con- 
trary Mr. Lincoln may foreclose any. day. 
Yes, any day may find us without a shelter. 
Our larder is about empty, and there is no 
money to replenish it; all of the flour has 
been scraped from the barrel, and today I 
was obliged to borrow a pailful from Jane 
Gray ; then, too, there is not a tea-leaf in the 
caddy, and I do not know how to exist with- 
out my cup of tea. 1 had meant to have 
dug afew bushels of potatoes, and got Mr. 
Denver's horse to go to market to obtain 
some of the things I cannot get along with- 
out, but I_ am good for nothing, — good for 
nothing!” with a profound sigh. 

“Never mind, aunt, don’t worry. I ’ll 
see what can be done in the morning.” 

And the next forenoon, about ten o’clock, 
with a hoe swung over her shoulder, and a 
half-bushel basket in her hand, in’ which re-, 
posed a half dozen potato bags anda dain- 
ty repast done up in a newspaper, she 
trudged to the potato-lot, to see what. could 
be done; for the widow’s niece, Garnet Em- 
bers, was a girl equal to any emergency. 

She was a slender, graceful girl, neither 
blonde nor brunette, but a combination of 
both, as pretty a creature as one would care 
to see, with her wonderfully fair complexion, 
tinged with the merest flush of pink, her 
dark eyes, almond-shaped, and full of vim, 
shadowed by black curling lashes, and a 
superb abundance of red-brown hair. coiled 
low on her well-shaped head. She had‘don- 
ned a dun-hued calico dress, which she had 
fastened up on all sides to keep clear of the 
dirt, thereby displaying a foot arched and 
slender as an Arab’s, and over her head, hid 
ing her wondrous hair, was one of her aunt’s 
sunbonnets, making her look, as she de- 
clared, a regular guy. She reached the lot, 
and set to work in earnest, but somehow 
she made little progress. Oh! if some 
strong-handed masculine creature were but 
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around! What short work he would make 
of the job ! 

At this juncture the report of a gun 
sounded near, and Garnet looked up just in 
time to see a chipmunk, running along the 
fence dividing her aunt’s lot from Mr. Den- 
ver’s, topple over, and an instant hence a 
man in gray, muscularly framed and hand- 
some as Apollo, with wide somdbrero shad- 
ing his face, appeared in sight. How pro- 
pitious the fates were! What she had de- 
voutly wished for was yonder,—a man. 
Mr. Denver’s hired man, without doubt. 
She suspended operatious, and with her hoe 
raised aloft, cried out, — 

“ Here, young man, come here! I want 
you to help in digging a few bushels of pota- 
toes. I will see that you do not incur Mr. 
Denver’s displeasure by doing as I desire. 
And, indeed, for that matter, you might as 
well be working for me as to be idling away 
your time in killing harmless creatures. 
Come, what do you say!” 

“ Ali right, miss ; I ’ll be with you as soon 
as I can exchange my gun for a hoe, for I 
suppose you intend to keep on digging? ” 

“Certainly. Now don’t be long about it. 
That ’s a good man!” 

She was earnestly digging away when he 
vaulted over the fence, and stood by her 
side, hoe in hand, his hat lower down on his 
face thanever. But Widow Darley’s niece 

id no attention to his personal appearance. 

e was nothing but a hired man, so wheth- 
er ugly or comely, what mattered it to her? 

Old Sol, an inflamed ball of heat, glower- 
ed upon them savagely, and the perspira- 
tion stood out in beaded drops upon their 
faces, as they toiled on, Mr. Denver's hired 
man making no better progress with his 
row of potatoes than Garnet with hers. 

The girl glanced at him contemptuously. 

“You don’t succeed any better than I, — 
a girl. You are the greenest hand at dig- 
ging potatoes I ever saw. Mr. Denver uf 
not = you long, Iknow.” ~ 

“Perhaps not,” he said in a nonchalant 
way. “Iam a green hand at it, I acknowl- 
edge, but I i I can learn after a while. 
See, miss, if I have done my work well.” 

Garnet condescended to inspect it. 

““O my!” shecried out vexatiously, “ how 
stupid, how very stupid you are! You have 
n’t got the potatoes half out the hill, and 
those you have hauled out are well-nigh 
chopped to pieces bythe hoe. You wield 
that instrument as if it were your intention 
to mutilate, to destroy. You need dig no 
more 

“Well,” leaning contentedly against the 
hoe-handle, and .wiping the perspiration off 
his forehead with the daintiest of white 
handkerchiefs, from which emanated the per- 
fume of violets, “what next shall I do? 


Issue your commands, Miss — Miss” — 


“ Embers, young man, and an especial 
friend of your master, Mr. Denver. ell, 
as you do not manage the hoe adroitly 
enough to be anything but detrimental to 
auntie’s potatoes, you may as well take the 
half-bushel basket, gather them up, and put 
them in the bags. They are peach-blows, 
and are sure to bring an excellent price in 
the market, Mr.” — 

She stopped and eyed him narrowly for 
the first time, styling him a remarkallty 
handsome and distingué-looking person for 
a hired man. 

“You may call me Bob,” he said, with a 
comical grimace. Mr. Denver calls me that,” 

“Well, Bob, to work! Don’t lag, and 
when noon comes you may share my lunch 
with me under the apple-tree.” 

Quite an inducement. A feeling of ludi- 
crousness came over him, and he fairly 
shook with laughter. 

Was he langhing at her? Garnet drew 
herself up proudly, a spark of fire in her big 
dark eye. 

“ What makes you laugh so immoderately, 
Bob? It is not polite of you, and I shal 
certainly report your ill-behaviour to Mr, 
Denver.” 

“ Pray don’t, Miss Embers,” with an affect- 
ed humility. could n’t help it. Indeed! 
could n’t! If you had seen that ill-favored 
hop-toad leap over that potato, you ’d laugh 
too. It was so funny. The toad was so 
small, whereas the patoto has grown to an 
an enormous size,—a regular tg 
Look! Miss Embers, there goes the fellow 


now under that straggling vine !” 


“ Humph !” was all the answer she vouch- 
safed him, as she went on with her diggi 
but she doubted the existence of thet 
and believed he was making sport of her. 

The minutes crept on, twelve o'clock 
came, and Bob was waxing savagely hungry. 
As he emptied the fourth basket of patatoes 
he said, — 

“It is noon now, Miss Embers, I ’m sure. 
See! Old Sol is directly over us. Come, 
let ’s have our lurch under the apple-tree. 
I’m hungry as a cannibal.” 

“I too,” acknowledged Garnet. “Get 
that parcel yonder, Bob, and don’t squeeze 
it, else you ‘ll you crush the rr tarts 
in it. Aunt Sarah made them, and she’s a 
famous pastry cook.” : 

“ Cranberry-tarts !” his mouth begin 
to water. “ You bet I ’ll hold it lightly. ] 
am especially fond of them. But what deli- 
cacies does the luncheon contain, Miss Em- 
bers, prepared by your hands?” 

“Not any, Bob,” with something that 
sounded like a sigh. “I am no better « 
than dressmaker. We have both missed 
our vocation. I worked two years in Mad- 
am Brown’s establishment endeavoring ta 
learn how to cut and make dresses, but fail- 
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ed ignominiously ; was therefore sent home, 
minus a recommendation. So it will be 
with you, Bob. Although a thoroughly good 
man, Mr. Denver is a very exacting one, 
and if your work today is a specimen of what 
you can do, he will not keep you in his ser- 
vice any longer than absolutely necessary. 
What up-hill work life is for the poor! 
Dear me! I wonder what I am good for, any 
way?” 

rf Good to look at,” he muttered under his 
breath, wishing that she would toss off the 
sunbonnet that almost concealed her face. 
Then aloud, “Good to dig potatoes, I 

ess.” 

At which both laughed heartily, and togeth- 
er they wended their way to the apple-tree, 
weighed down with golden fruit, at whose 
foot they were to partake of their lunch. 

A musical streamlet threaded its way 
over a pebbly bed, washing the roots of the 
apple-tree as it ran merrily on. Here, on 
the grass, in sound of its babbling voice, 
they seated themselves, and prepared to 
partake of the repast, which Garnet spread 
daintily out on a newspaper, first throwing 
off the offending sunbonnet, which motion 
caused the red-brown hair to tumble about 
her face, making a picture at which Titian 
would have raved. 

“By Jupiter!” ejaculated Bob, “she is 
even prettier than I imagined. She is a 
perfect witch.” 

He had doffed his sombrero, and his pict- 
uresque, Moorish face, illumined by darkl 
splendid eyes, Garnet thought the hand- 
somest in the world. 

“If he were not a hired man,” she mused, 
“or even had ever so small an income, I be- 
lieve 1 could love him. As it is, the idea is 
simply ridiculous. I will sound him to see 
if he is as intellectuai as he looks.” 

She did so, and they fell into a conversa- 
tion so eeable to Both, that time passed 
by unheeded. A man’s voice aroused them. 
It was Mr. Denver’s. 

“ Heigho!” he cried in a hearty tone, 
“having a picnic on a small scale? Plaguy 


mean of you, Miss Garnet, not to extend an 
invitation to your nearest neighbor. When 
did you arrive?” 

“Last night. And, Mr. Denver,” as they 
shook hands, “I took the liberty of solicit- 
ing help from your hired man in digging a 
few bushels of potatoes to take to market.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” The good man’s laugh 
rang out loud and clear. “Did youre 
take Bob for a hired man? Why, this is 
my guest, Mr. Lincoln, —the gentleman 
who holds the mortgage on your aunt’s 

lace. He, to use an expression in vogue, 
is fairly rolling in riches. Ha! ha! ha! my 
hired man ! iss Embers, Mr. Lincoln.” 

He strolled away, and the two were left 
alone. 

“ Miss Embers?” 

No reply; the fair face was buried low in 
her hands, and Garnet felt as if she could 
never meet his gaze again. How came she 
to make such an egregious blunder? Well, 
no apology would admissible now, and 
she must brave it out as well as possible. 

“Garnet,” and now the hands were re- 
moved from the flushed face, and held in 
his warm clasp, “listen to me. You have 
made a mistake, and the only way you can 
rectify it is to accept me as your friend. 
Will you ?” 

And plucky little Garnet, with a ——- 
tish glance from under her jet-black lashes, 
Sal — 

“TI will. That is,” with a pretty hesitation 
to her voice, “if you ’ll take me and auntie’s 

tatoes to market with Mr. Denver's horse. 

wish to purchase some groceries.” 

It is needless to say that he did as she de- 
sired, and late in November, when the air 
was chill and keen, and the flakes of snow 
eddied to the ground, and covered it with a 
mantle of white, Robert Lincoln presented 
Mrs. Darley with a deed of the place, and 
took Garnet away with him to his city home, 
where as his wife she reigns quite royally; 
and he always blesses the day when he dug 
potatoes with her, and she took him for 
“ Mr. Denver’s hired man.” 
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THE WESTERN ESQUIMAUX AT HOME. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


had dropped our anchor within a 

few miles of the land on the Ameri- 

can side, after having passed through Beh- 

ring’s Straits. A boat expedition was sent 

to explore along the coast, with the hope of 
falling in with a polar whale. 

But the cetaceous giants seemed to have 
fled the vicinity for the time being. None 
were to be seen in a cruise of several miles 
along shore, though the water was smooth 
as glass, and the sky unusually clear for 
that part of the world. Both continents 
were in plain view from the ship when we 
left, but few vessels ; most of the fleet hav- 
ing stood over for the bluff of Cape East on 
the Asiatic side of the basin. 

We extended our reconnoissance in the 
boats farther than we had at first intended; 
but, seeing nothing to reward our search, 
were about giving it up to return, when, on 
rounding a bend, we were saluted with loud 
cries in a barbarous jargon. 

A settlement, ar village, if it deserves the 
name, opened suddenly to our view, and the 
shouts of the Indians were evidently those 
of welcome and invitation. Impelled by 
curiosity, we laid our boats’ heads on shore, 
and were soon quite at home, me a 
freely among the strange-looking inhabi- 
tants. 

The huts forming the settlement were 
enly four in number, and were planted near 
the mouth of a small creek, on perhaps the 
most eligible side that could be chosen 
where the whole face of the earth was little 
better than a quagmire. Anything more 
cheerless and desolate for the abode of hu- 
man beings can hardly be imagined. 

The population of this migratory estab- 
lishment amounted to about forty souls ; 
which might be considered a large one. 
These people seldom form more numerous 
communities; and probably the whole cen- 
sus of the shores and islands of Behring's 
Sea, above the parallel of sixty, would foot 
up but a few thousands. 

Their wigwams, like their boats, were 
built of the skins of beasts, stretched over a 
framework, either of driftwood, or of the 
ribs of whales, planted in a circle and con- 
verging upward to form a rude kind of 
dome. They were, of course, only intended 
for summer lodgings, to be struck and re- 
moved at short notice, at the call of neces- 
sity or whim. 

quantities of birds, roughly plucked 
and apparently smoke-dried, the flesh black 


and tough, looking like the jerked beef of 
South America, were strung up, in and about 
their habitations, probably to form part of 
their winter stock. But the chief magazine 
of provisions we found to consist of a pit or 
excavation dug in the earth, and rudely 
housed over to keep out the rain and snow, 
leaving an aperture and covered way to 
creep in at. 

“Here’s the grub-locker!” exclaimed 
oe West, our boatsteerer, who had stum- 
led upon the — in his wanderings and 

thrust his head in at the hole. “Come here, 
boys, and take a snuff at it! These fellows 
ee to fatten next winter.” 

e all hastened at his: call, to take a 
“snuff,” and a peep into the subterranean 
storehouse. It was half filled with blubber, 
both of whale and walrus, which had been 
thrown in loosely, but was gradually settling 
and packing itself down into a mass; while 
the little pools of oil could be seen shining 
at all the lowest places. 

“Now, don’t that look tempting to you, 
Spunyarn?” said West to the other boat 
steerer, a stalwart Kanaka from the Mar- 
quesaw group. 

But Spunyarn snap his nostrils as 
only a South-Sea Islander can, and evinced 
the strongest symptoms of disgust. Yet, in 
proof that these things are mere matters of 
taste, growing out of acquired habits, the 
Marquesaw would, doubtless, have devoured 
at sight a whole package of his native mahee, 
or sour, fermented paste, known to seamen ° 
as “hurrah!” the odor of which is even 
more offensive to civilized man than that 
from the ancient fat in the Esquimaux pit. 

The women whom we met with here were, 
if possible, inferior in personal beauty to 
their lords. For, in the softening down of 
features, the nose became, as it were, a mere 
pimple, deep down In a valley between 
the mountainous cheeks. It was not easy 
to distinguish the sexes at a single glance, 
unless the hair could be seen, as the men 
had little or no beard; while, so far as cos- 
tume was concerned, one fashion-plate would 
have served for both ladies and gentlemen. 
The little ones, unctuous and rosy, capered 
about in their clumsy bundles of skins, not 
unlike young bears or dancing dogs. 

Their vomiaks, or skin boats, of which 
there were four, corresponding in number 
to the huts, were placed upon raised plat- 
forms of driftwood, convenient to the water- 
side, with their “craft” in readiness for ac- 
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tion, Suddenly we observed a stir and ex- 
citement pervading the camp, followed by a 
rush to the boats, which were seized and 
lugged down to the beach. Looking sea- 
ward we saw the meaning of all this; fora 
group or small herd of walruses had ap- 
peared off the mouth of the estuary. 

We had occasionally captured one or two 
of these beasts, for the sake of sport and 
adventure, in the absence of larger game. 
But we considered them hardly worth the 
expenditure of craft; killing them with har- 
poon and lance, as the w aleman attacks 
everything in the watery element, even to 
the redoubtable polar bear. And, having a 
great curiosity to see the Indian mode of at- 
tack, we now played the part of spectators. 

There was a general turnout of the whole 
population, the women and children all run- 
ning down to see the sport and assist in 
pushing the boats afloat. I observed that 
they brought down vessels of whalebone, 
containing dried sand or dirt, which were 
passed into the vomiaks. They launched 
out, seized their paddles in silence, and in a 
few minutes were among the herd of savage- 
looking beasts, who met them bravely. 

The harpoon used by these hunters is a 
light but ingenious affair, made on the tog- 
gle plan. After it enters the animal, the 

le is pulled out of a socket into which it 
Is fitted leaving the head of ivory, to which 
the line is fast, in the flesh or blubber. The 
boats were soon “fast,” and the scene be- 
came very lively and exciting. 

The Esquimaux manceuvred their boats 
with great dexterity, turning and winding 
among the enraged beasts; and, when 

ssed too closely, they were seen to throw 
Geadfuls of the dry sand in the eyes of their 
victims. Blinded and confused, the animals 
turned away and dived to wash it out before 
renewing the attack. 


“There, Joe,” said the mate, “is a trick 
that we hadn’t learned. We should never 
have thought to carry a little Nantucket 
with us in the boat-bucket.” 

“ It’s never too.late to learn,” was the an- 
swer. “But it’s ‘astonishing how easily 
they manage to kill them with their clumsy 
tools. Here comes a boat now with a dead 
one in tow.” 

The first prize landed was immediately 
seized and dragged up through the mud 
with triumphant shouts, in which operations, 
both the rie ing and the shouting, the wo- 
men and children played a conspicuous part. 
The proud harpooner could hardly wait to 
cut out his weapon, ere he pushed his lips 
to the hole, and sucked a long draught of 
the blood with the keenest relish. His ex- 
ample was at once followed by another, and, 
as more game was soon landed, the whole 
party were gorged with blood before the 
meat was disposed off. The children were 
by no means backward in plunging their 
little, chubby faces into the gaping wounds, 
and satisfying the blood-thirsty appetite. 

But an impending fog-bank warned us 
that it was time to leave our simple-minded 
hosts, if we wished to regain our floating 
home before it shut down upon us. Fog is 
the greatest drawback to the success of the 
cruiser in the high northern latitude, on the 
Pacific side of the globe, as it occasions 
the loss of much valuable time from a sea- 
son of operations necessarily short enough, 
to say nothing of the dangers incurred. 

We parted from these strange beings with 
much good will on both sides; and, as we 
passed out at the mouth of the inlet, we lost 
sight of them, grouped about the carcasses 
of the walruses, flourishing their short 
knives, and joining — men, women and 
children — in a dance of delight at the mag- 
nitude and splendor of their prizes. 


AVERSION TO THE SEA. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


Wwe would live beside the ocean, 
With its sad, unending sweep, 


With the of its motion 
Psalming in the solemn deep? 


and footsteps dreary 
Sentinel the sinuous shore: 
Oh the ess and the weary 
Wandering by the Nevermore! 


BurutncTton, VT., 1880. 


But for spirits warm and 

Nothing ’s vast, unknown, and fearful, 
Girt t with desert sands. 


There, instead of midnight soughing, 
Brooklets murmur in the sward, 

And the devious-flowing river 
Wends, reluctant, 
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A SISTER IN THE CHURCH. 


BY B. F. CULBERTSON. 


A ERE! the last pie is out of the 


oven, mother, and ve glad to say 
so;” and Charity Day raised her pretty, 
flushed face to meet the eyes of her weary 
mother. 

“I only hope there will be enough!” 
sighed the tired woman, with an anxious 
glance in the storeroom, whose shelves were 

aning beneath the weight of gold-brown 
oaves, and flaky pies, and golden puffs of 
cake. 

“ Enough, and to spare, if you are not ex- 
pecting to feast an army!” 

A bright, little lady was this last 

aker, and her blithe young voice lifted 
the cloud of weariness and anxiety, like 
magic, from the brow of Mrs. Day. 

“And now, aunty,” she continued, with a 

tty show of authority, “that the baking 
is done, and the rooms in order, the barn 
swept and garnished, and the oxen ready for 
‘the sacrifice, I hope you will rest, while 
Chat and I go out for a walk. Adieu! 
pleasant rambles, for the next three days!” 
She closed with a dolorous sigh, and a ludi- 
crous puckering of her brown brows. The 
face of her cousin had grown grave, but her 
oe dimpled at the sight of Kitty’s comical 
distress. 

Pretty girls both, quite sisters at heart, 
though their lives for the most part drifted 
far apart. 

Charity was the youngest of five daugh- 
ters. Her father one of the deacons of the 
Dunkard community in which they lived, 
and all the family earnest members of the 
same sect. Her sisters all married, and she 
alone remained to help her mother. 

She was a sweet-faced girl; her sunny- 
brown hair, when it caught a glint of light, 
brightened into gold; and her dark eyes 
were like nothing, in color, but a royal, pur- 
ple pansy. Her features were delicately 
cut, and her complexion. rosy, but not un- 
tanned, but white enough for all that, and 
smooth as ivory. Her figure, tall and lis- 
some, was an admirable foil for the plump 
little form of her cousin, And the piquant 
brunette face of Kitty Harvey, with its 
shadow of chestnut hair, and saucy, brown 
eyes, and dimple-cleft chin, was quite as 
charming, in its way, as Chatty’s fairer face. 
Kitty was only spending a season with her 
rural friends. A blithely gay season she 
made of it too, it must be confessed, but her 
hilarity had received a check, and the youn 
lady was fain to take more sober steps, an 


don more oa manners. For the “ 
meeting ” of that peculiar religious sect, the 
Dunkards, was to be held is her ie 
barn, and all the members for a score of 
miles around would be there to participate 
in the ceremonies. 

This meeting had been appointed midway 
between corn-planting and Copies, with an 
odd blending with and regard for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the work and 
the people. And a good, homely, every-day 
people they were, honest to the heart core, 
and kind and helpful to their poor mothers. 
With many queer ideas and strange ways, 
but the love of God was their mainspring 
for all that. 

Kitty had learned their genuine worth, yet 
still shrugged her pretty shoulders at the 
washing of feet and sisterly kisses, never- 
theless found herself taking a very lively in- 
terest in the preparations for the passover. 

There was a great piece of treachery 
brewing in her mind, too, a plot against 
church and family, vastly important, and 
she pursed up her pretty lips, fearful that at 
the last moment an inkling of the secret 
might escape. She had been working faith- 
fully in her cause these many days, she re- 
viewed, as they walked on in silence. Had 
she not rung all the changes on Reginald’s 
beauty, bravery, and goodness ? 

The elders shook their heads slightly at 
the notion of beauty all earthly ; ve ap 

roval to the mother’s kind heart. The 
our young matrons were sedately pleased, 
and Charity charmed, as Kitty meant she 
should be. 

To be sure, the bravery part did not work 
so well. Aunt and uncle were very grave. 
They entertained an idea that naval officers 
had nothing todo with anything more peace- 
ful, than swords or cutlasses or things 
which included all sorts of deadly weapors. 
But Charity — though sister in a church 
which frowned down war by land or sea 
—listened with rapt attention, and her 
eyes sparkled with delight. Then Miss 

itty remembered saying sorrowfully, that 
she feared her gallant brother would never 
wed, he was so fastidious and cared nothing 
for the ladies. She smiled to think of the 
veil thrown so dexterously over the eyes of 
her relatives. And for Reg’s part had she 
not managed beautifully? Chatty’s portrait 
in crayon sent surreptitiously glowing ac- 
counts of her excelience and intelligence, 
with an incidental mention of a young 
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Dunkard farmer, regarded with suspicious 
eyes by Miss Kitty. The last, — “ It will be 
a nice arrangement. The young man is 
nice and rich and good, and as Chatty isa 
sister in the church, it will be a very proper 
thing for her to marry one of the same de- 
nomination.” That had brought him! She 
squeezed a letter in her pocket with rapture, 
her pleasure sending gurgles of laughter 
over her pretty lips, as she caught Charity 
by the waist, and executed a grande pas, 
much to the astonishment of the boy, Tom, 
who was driving up the oxen doomed for 
slaughter. 

a Well, I declare! if Miss Charity a’n’t 
a-dancing, and her a sister in the church!” 
he mumbled, under his breath. 

“Tom, are these poor creatures for the 
barbecue ?” 

“No, indeed! Miss Kitty, them ’s what’s 
to be killed for the meetin’. I tell you what, 
Miss, the soup is just grand. Whole kettles 
and kettles of it, and bread and things ;” 
and Tom walked on, with a brisker step, the 
kettles and kettles cf soup, in the near 
future, lightening his spirits like magic. 

The girls walked on down the lane, 
toward the wood pasture. The clover 
blushed pink and perfumed under the down- 
ward glance of the setting sun; and the 
blue bloom of the flax, in the field to their 
left, waved up and down, in the summer 
breeze, like the ripple of a lake. The feath- 
ery sprays of June s, which grew alon 
the edges of the path, nodded this way an 
that, a swaying mass of purple mist. The 
sweet, subtile perfume of wild grape blooms 
came up from the wood, a welcome breath, 
mingling with the spicy ordor of fern and 
brake. But a wandering glance athwart the 
blooming fields arrested their steps, for it 
revealed two wagons filled with people. 

“We must return,” said Chatty, “ mother 
is so tired, and 1 must help her receive 
those people;” and with quickened step 
they soon arrived at the house. Arrived in 
time to welcome the score of women who 
came up the walk with wearied steps. Each 
one carried a basket filled with dainties, and 
their faces looked pleasant and cheerful un- 
der the shadow of their sun-bonnets. Mil- 
liner’s bills are the abhorrence of this pecu- 
diar sect. To be sure, their objections are 

of their creed; certain it is, hats and 
nnets, ribbons and plumes and flowers, 
and all fashionable “follies,” are preached 
down with as much earnestness as Prince 
Lucifer himself; and bows and ruffles and 
panniers are considered but tempting wiles 
of the serpent, — the scales which dazzle, — 
the glow that charms. Not that the sim- 
plicity of their tastes, the earnestness of 
their broad-brimmed leaders, can quite era- 
dicate that love of fashion’s hobbies, inher- 
ent in every woman’s heart. Alas, be it 


said! Many of the younger members ap- 
pear in village street and shop, with blos- 
soms and bows, as bright as the brightest, — 
our Charity one of them, — more’s the pity, 
for the finery doomed to be superceded for 
the nonce by calico and cap! But for 
“meeting time” airy muslins gave place to 
quiet prints; and eyes, which, perhaps, 
lately glanced roguishly from beneath jaunty 
hats, heaped hig with the “wiles of the 
tempter,” must, perforce, peer demurely 
from the protecting scoop of sunbonnet, and 
frill of immaculate cap. 

The women who had arrived seemed to 
be determined to be no helpless company. 
With one exception they were bright and 
pleasant and helpful. That exception was 
a brawny, coarse-featured woman, who 
chose a corner, and watched the others with 
gloomy eyes. Kitty noticed her, and whis- 
pered a query to Chatty. 

“She is not one of us. She hates our 
church and preachers, and all of us. But 
her husband is a member; a War Dunkard, 
father calls him.” 

“ A War Dunkard! that must be a new 
specimen of the genus homo.” 


“You see he joined the church to get rid 
of the draft. Of course the elders did not 
know of the hidden spur until too late. He 


is none of us in spirit. You will say he is 
the very last man to voluntarily choose our 
mode of life ; but he thought he could avoid 
conscription by becoming a member of this 
church, whose main pillar is love of peace. 
But he was drafted and had to fo reli- 
gious scruples notwithstanding. There he 
comes now!” Anda tall, dark man, wear- 
ing the Dunker garb, came along the path. 
He smiled and bowed with the air of a 
prince royal, but there was a sinister glow 
in his dark eyes which repelled Kitty at 
once, 

“A coward! to hide behind the closet 
door, from the bay of hounds! Yet he 
scarcely looks like his wife’s husband.” 

“She has broad acres, and a plethoric 
bank account,” shyly whispered our gossip- 
ing Chatty. 

“Oh! enlightened !” 

Wagons and buggies still continued to 
drive in the spacious barnyard, and the 
maids and matrons crowded kitchen and 
chamber. The men for the most part gath:- 
ered in the clean swept barn, its ample floors 
affording plenty of room. 

There seemed to be little need of Mrs. 
Day’s teeming larder, for the baskets and 
hampers of provisions were brought by al- 
most every one. But the feast of tomorrow 
would be free to the whole country side, and 
none who came would be turned away hun- 

or athirst. 
he next morning, when Kitty and Char- 
ity arose, they looked out upon a busy 
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scene. A fire had been built in the back- 
yard, and huge kettles hung over the blaze, 
sending upward waves of savory steam. 
The coffee and vegetables were in process 
of cooking in the Kitchen, and light-footed 
girls were spreading cloths, and laying 
dishes, on the long, pine tables, which had 
been constructed under the shade of the 
double row of cherry-trees, 

The temporary wants attended, the com- 
pany adjourned to the barn. The women, 
all wearing funny little caps, seated them- 
selves demurely to listen to the long and 
tedious sermons. The vast building was 
soon filled from floor to loft, to overflowing. 
Numbers wandered off through orchard and 
meadow; their interest attached mainly to 
the feast, in process of preparation. Kitty, 
looking over the sea of faces, gave a start of 
surprise, for near the doors she saw a youn, 
man in fatigue uniform; a smile, an oe 
glance, and Miss Kitty settled back to 
dream more, I fear, of her chateaux a’- 
Espagne than to ponder over the vanity of 
frills and furbelows; for this part of the 
creed claimed the strictest scrutiny of the 
speaker. Poor man! I doubt not, the 
caprices of his young and pretty wife made 
his jealous heart ache. Chatty sat devout 
and earnest, her face sweet and quaint, un- 
der the lace border of her cap, a wave of 
brown hair strayed down from the close 
band, and her dark eyes shone innocent 
and clear. After all, the plain dress and 
close cap were not unbecoming, Kitty 
thought, looking critically askance at her 
cousin. 

And when the service was over, and the 
long tables under the trees groaned beneath 
their weight of savory dishes, welcome to 
the hungry multitude, the young officer 
found his way, through the swaying throng, 
to his sister’s side. 

He bowed low before the ape little girl, 
whose pansy, bright eyes touched heart and 
fancy. And she thought surely this stately 
kinsman was a prince among his. fellows. 

But, though the surging crowd prevented 
much conversation, Lieutenant Reginald 
managed to become pretty, well acquainted 
with Chatty during the hours which fol- 
lowed. 

Kitty kindly brought a fourth member to 
their group. Mr. Kane, whom Chatty ad- 
dressed familiarly as “ Robert,” whose garb 
proclaimed him one of the peaceful sect, yet 
still looking very handsome beneath the 
shadow of his broad-brimmed hat. It was a 
kindness not appreciated by our young lieu- 
tenant, and his temper was not improved 
even by the knowledge that his objections 
to the society of the young Dunker farmer, 
his sometime cousin for ought he knew, 
were purely selfish. 

But the day waned, and the evening ser- 


vices drew the crowd to the barn. It was 
lit up for the most part by candles, but two 
large chandeliers were suspeneed by ropes 
from the rafters. The tedious sermon drew 
to a close, the communion service followed, 
and last the preparations for washing feet, 

“Not for the need of it!” he hoped,a 
new brother, — whose beard and@#everence 
had not reached the required growth, — 
facetiously remarked. A remark, which 
was immensely gee by the younger 
members of the flock, and frowned down by 
the elders. 

But, though a strange custom handed 
down from the dark ages, it was still im- 
pressive, for their faith and reverence lent 
the ceremouy acharm. The exercises were 
to end with the kiss of charity, the sisters 
kissing each other, and the brother's lips 
meeting also. 

Then, above the buzz of the weary crowd, 
the suppressed titter of the irreverent, arose 
a shrill scream, taken up ina second bya 
hundred lips. One of the chandeliers had 
fallen, and, the lamps breaking, the oil ig- 
nited, and the panic which ensued was 
something terrible to witness. The terror- 
stricken multitude, rushing madly for the 
open doors, the shrieking sufferers in the 
midst of the burning oil. Not all fled from 
danger. A tall, athletic form pushed boldly 
toward the springing flames. A strong 
arm and brave will was in leadership of the 
courageous work. And when the flames 
were effectually extinguished by means of 
horse blankets, found in plenitude, and the 
excited throng discovered that the buildi 
was not in ashes, they recovered from their 
fright and offered tardy help. 

here were no lives. lost, but there was 
terrible suffering, for more than a score had 
been injured, among the rest the brave man 
whose cool self-possession had saved the 
others from a frightful death. Chatty’s 
sweet eyes brimmed over with tears when 
she helped bind the scarred hands and 
arms. Kitty moaned her fears that her 
brave brother would be a cripple; Mrs. 
Day took the hero to her heart from that 
moment, and the deacon was as grateful as a 
whole-souled man coyld be. Proud too that 
this noble fellow could use hand and brain, 
as well as the warlike weapons of his pro- 
fession. 

But Reginald was not crippled. He was . 
far from regretting the fall of that chande- 
lier, and its consequences, in the days which 
followed, days fraught with pain though 
they were. he sweet gratitude and pity 1a 
Charity's face would have been re 
enough for a greater lrurt. 

The good deacon was to be startled in the 
end; the wounded eagle in the dove’s nest 
was an eagle none the less for the wounds. 
And when our young friend signified his de- 
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sire to relieve his uncle of the care of his 

hter he was properly astonished. 
“You see I like you, boy, for your moth- 
er’s sake first, now for your own. But I 
don’t like the notion of cousins marrying. 
Besides, you see, you are not one of us, and 
Charity is a sister in the church. And, 
moreover, there is Robert Kane: I don’t like 
to see him disappointed.” 

“I do not think he will be.” Kitty had 
entered the room quietly. “I think I can 
console him for Chatty’s loss. To tell the 
truth, uncle, I fancy I would make a pretty 
nice sister in the church, myself!” 


And she ran away, laughing and blushing. 
So Deacon Day was persuaded to give 
his consent to the proposed nuptials; and, 
although there was much shaking of heads, 
and grave glances cast askant at the youn 
officer, who had the temerity to cull one o 
the sweetest flowers of the flock, Chatty’s 
faith in her hero was unshaken. As for 
Robert Kane, I fear his path to matrimon 
was not thornless, Kitty was much lik 
but for all that there were ominous whispers 
rife at first; but they availed naught. 
And today finds Kitty and Charity happy 


young matrons in their respective spheres. 


PROLOGUE. 


E turned his bronzed, weather-beaten 
face away from the girl whose hand 
was firmly locked in his, and sighed. 
“Still *t is hard to leave you so, Nell, 
with neither father nor mother to look after 
you, and no one to take your part in the 
world, or say a cheering word to you on 
your way.” 
“It can’t be helped,” answered the girl, 
glancing up with a. forced smile into the 
troubled face beside her. “ Besides you ’ll 
be home again in four years. Only four 
years, Jack, think of that; anda year is no 
time in slipping by.” 

“Yes, if it please Heaven, I ’ll be back in 
four years,” said the man reverently ; “but 
it is a woeful time to wait, Nell ; and there 
is er | a poor fellow who has gone off 
for a shorter time than that, and come back 
and found the girl he loved untrue to him, 
or —or” 

He paused. 

“Dead,” supplied Nell softly. 

For only answer the strong man took 
her in his arms, and held her there, a will- 
ing captive, while he rained honest kisses 
on the sweet, fresh face. 

“No, Jack,” she said at length, in a pen- 
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Jack, poor Jack ! looked admiringly at the 
blooming cheeks, the sparkling eyes, and 
the trim figure of his love, and straightway 
another fear assailed him. 

* y you look strong and hearty,” he as- 
sented gloomily; “but, Nell, when I am far 
away, and there comes first one and then 
another to try tosteal your heart from me, 
maybe you ’ll forget the poor chap who is 
thousands of miles away, and” — 

“ And,” interrupted the girl, glancing up 
with a mischievous smile, “ maybe the 
‘ poor chap’ who is thousands of miles away 
will meet with some outlandish princess 
who will fall head over ears in love with 
him and induce him to share the half of her 


country ; whilst poor little Nell will go toil- 
ing on and on, always waiting and waiting, 
like a most foolish N 

never comes.” 


ell, for the Jack that 
“ That is very likely,” replied Jack, with 


clumsy satire. 


“The one is just about as likely as the 


other,” said the girl, dropping her bantering 
tone. “We must trust each other, Jack, or 
it will be a sad four years for both of us.” 


Jack’s heart was full of grave forebodings 


and unhappiness, so he made no answer, but 
sat with his deep. gray eyes fixed on the 
crooked old apple-tree just outside the ar- 


sive voice, withdrawing herself gently from | bor in which this farewell meeting was tak- 
his embrace ; “ you ‘ll not come back and | ing place. Presently his hand stole out and 


find me dead. 
away; I must needs live to see you back 


could not die and you so | clasped Neli’s in its rough, honest grasp. 


“ Nell,” he said, speaking slowly and sol- 


again. The very thought of your return will | emnly, “ we have been courting now for the 
keep me well and ‘eal’ besides,” with a| space of a year; and, though many’s the 


little shake of her hea 


hess in all my life.” 
16 


“I don’t feel like | time I have asked you, yet never have you 
dying. I never had more than a few days’ | said to me in 


were willing to 


lain, honest words that you 
my wife.” 
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' “Tt did not want words,” answered the 
girl 

“ Maybe not, when we were such near 
neighbors that I could come and see you any 
day ; for I never doubted you, Nell ; but now 
I am ordered off, ’t would be a comfort to 
me to have a steadfast promise on your part 
to look back upon.” 

“What shall I say?” asked the girl 
gently. 

She had gathered a — the sweet- 
smelling honeysuckle of which the arbor 
was formed, and sat absently twirling it in 
her fingers. 

“Say after me, —‘Jack,I promise to be 
your wife ; to wait faithfully, whatsoever be- 
tide, till you come home to claim me.’” 

Slowly, clearly, and seriously the girl re- 
—~ the words, pledging herself to the 
ong and weary years of waiting, without 


The girl smiled sadly as she thought of 
the days, weeks, months, and years uring 
which the watch must tick its regular, mo- 
notonous tale. 

“And now, my dear, how about money. 
matters ?” continued Jack, turning from the 
sentimental to the practical; for this rough, 
steady Jack was thoughtful enough to re- 
member that his lady-love could not sub 
sist on air or fond remembrances during 
his long absence. 

Openly, honestly, and without any false 
shame, Nell entered into a minute explana- 
tion of her worldly affairs. 

“You need never trouble your head about 
that, Jack,” she concluded, half re-assuring- 
ly, half proudly. “I can earn ten shillings 
a week by my sewing. Poor father left us 
twenty pounds a year, and we get a good 
price by selling the apples in autumn; so 


one selfish thought to mar the sacrifice. 
“ Now give me the flower which you held 


whilst you promised,” said Jack, stretching | might fail you one season.” 


out his hand for the bit of honeysuckle. 


we are not likely to come to want.” 


“You might fall ill, Nell, or the apples 


“ There ’s many an evil thing might hap- 


‘She held it out with a smile toward him ;| pen,” assented Nell, with a slightly impa- 
then, suddenly changing her mind, she| tient nod; “but it is of no use meeting 
withdrew it quickly and thrust it with a| trouble half way.” 


shudder through the rustic woodwork of 
the arbor. 


“ No; I won’t give you the honeysuckle, | this little box, my dear. 
I must give | if ever the hour comes when you are in 


— it will fade before morning. 


“So,” continued Jack, unconscious of the 


girl's interruption, “I am going to giveryou 


Keep it safe ; and 


you something that will keep bright and | trouble for want of worldly help and have 
true like my promise;” and producing a] no one to consult, just you take what you 
pair of scissors from her pocket, she snipped | want from it.” 


off a short lock of soft, curly brown hair, 


“O Jack, I can’t!” exclaimed poor Nell, 


and, inclosing it in a little gilt locket which | aghast. “Take your money with you, Jack, 


she wore at her throat, 


anded it to her| or put it in the bank. I won’t have it,— 


lover. “There,” she exclaimed, laughing | there!” 


half sadly, “ whenever you are inclined to 


And she resolutely turned her back on 


doubt me, just look at that, and remember | the proffered help. 


that till the hair in the locket turns gray 
the girl who gave it you will remain true 
and constant.” 
“ And that will be never, Nell.” 
“ Never, — never!” repeated the girl 


“And I have — a parting gift for 
u,” said the young fellow, slowly extricat- 
from his waistcoat-pocket a large, thick, 
old-fashioned silver watch, and presenting it 
with shy, awkward eagerness to the girl 
side him. “This is not a love-token most 
Sie would care for; but it was my father’s, 
ell. It keeps good time, and maybe you 
ll find it useful.” 
“ And what will you do without it?” ask- 
ed the girl, hardly willing to deprive her 
lover of the heirloom, yet neither daring nor 
wishing to refuse it. 
“ Oh, the captain will keep time for us on 
board ship, never fear!” he answered, with 
a short laugh. “I'll like to think that I am 
leaving you something as will say with 
every tic ‘One moment less to Jack’s re- 
turn. 


“Hush, Nell! You ’re not going to re- 
fuse my last request?” said the generous 
fellow, forcing her to accept the box. 
“How could I rest at night in my berth 
whilst maybe you were wanting food or 
lodging? No, Nell; for my sake you must 
take it.” 

“ But indeed I sha’ n’t want it; and if it 
so happened that I did, I could write, 
pleaded she, looking up with tear-dimmed 
eyes into Jack’s face. 

“Letters are long getting answered from 
a foreign station,” replied Jack thoughtful 
ly; “and ’t is best you should have tt 
handy. This will be my last cruise; and if 
all goes well, I'll be rich enough to start 
our little farm when I come back. 
fine days we ’ll have then, Nell!” : 

But poor Nell laid her head upon his 
shoulder and wept as though her little heart 
would break. She had determined before 
he came to be so wonderfully brave 
cheerful during this their last interview,~ 


to send Jack away with the impression = 


she was such a self-reliant, resolute li 
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woman; and now her determination had 
come to an ignominious ending, and her 
tears rained all the faster for having been 
so long repressed. Perhaps after all it was 
as well; for Jack, in the after-days, looking 
back on that parting scene, would soften at 
the remembrance of his heart-broken little 
Nell, as he never could have done had she 
sent him away with aching heart but dry 
eyelids. 

That parting scene was sad, — as all such 
scenes must be where the dread uncertainty 
of a long separation hangs over the future. 
Then Jack’s stalwart figure disappeared be- 
hind the dip of the hill that lay between the 
cottage and the village. 

For some minutes Nell sat where he had 
left her, with a chill sense of loneliness at 
her heart; but ere long a slightly querulous 
voice broke the stillness of the evening air. 

“ Nell, Nell, is Jack gone?” 

“Yes, Jack is gone, answered the girl 

And, rising from the wooden bench, she 
walked down the garden path to the door of 
the cottage where her invalid sister Mary 
stood waiting for her. 

“It is nearly half-past eight, and I want 
my supper,” complained Mary. 

“You shall have it in five minutes, dear,” 
answered 

And Mary —selfish Mary —never heed- 
ed, when the simple meal was ready, that 
Nell could not touch her food. 


CHAPTER I. 
— years have passed. Again it is 


summer-time, — early June. There is 
some bustle and commotion at the small 
station of Shipside, for the mid-day train has 
just come in. 

Shipside is a sleepy old town in a South- 
ern shire. Its population has been gradu- 
ally but steadily decreasing for the past 
half-century. People who visit it for the 
first time wonder that a company was found 
energetic enough to supply it with a line of 
railway. Shipside Junction, five miles dis- 
tant from the town, would have answered all 
reasonable purposes ; but, no, the inhabitants 
of Shipside must needs have a branch line 
of their own. So they have it; and, what is 
more, they have paid for it. The specula- 
tion, from a pecuniary point of view, has 
turned out a dead loss, —the mere working 
of the line when completed absorbed more 
than the profits ; so the Grand Central took 
it under its motherly wing, and ran two 
trains a day in connection with its own traf- 
fic; and with this the inhabitants were fain 
to be content. 

There are only six passengers today, and, 
as they step out one by one upon the narrow 


latform, the Shipside Station-master silent- 
y notes that they are all third-class. 

One of the first to leave the train is a 
strongly built broad-shouldered man of from 
thirty-five to forty years of age. He is 
dressed in a suit of rough blue cloth, and 
wears an old-fashioned shiny-peaked cap on 
his head. It is easy to judge from the 
weather-beaten features, the open off-handed 
manner, that he is no landsman. Havin 
deposited his small allowance of persona 
luggage in the office set apart for that pur- 
pose, he is hastily proceeding to leave the 
station, when a stern voice arrests him and 
a strong arm bars his way. 

“ Ticket, please!” 

With a smile he pauses, and, after a mo- 
ment’s search, produces his small green war- 
rant from the depths of his waistcoat-pocket. 

“You keep a sharp lookout that nobody 
cheats the line,” he says, with a good-hu- 
mored laugh. 

“ Ay, it is too poor to be cheated,” answers 
the official, with grim humor. 

“It does not seem much more crowded 
than when I went away, seven years ago.” 

“No, we don’t suffer from changes at 
Shipside ; ’tis a complaint we are free from,” 
remarks the station-master, who has a repu- 
tation for wit amongst his friends and ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Well, good-day to you.” 

“ Good-day, sir.’ 

Then the man stalks out of the low-roofed 
station, along the dusty turnpike-road, stud- 
ded on each side with small villa residences, 
through the broad, straggling streets of the 
town of Shipside, with its red-brick town-hall, 
down the narrower thoroughfares leading to 
the open country, and soon finds himself be- 
yond the limits of the town. During his 
progress he turns neither to the right nor to 
the left, but steers his course, clear of all 
impeding obstacles, straight ahead. The 
sky, which was bright and promising but 
one short half-hour since, is now clouding 
over and threatening one of those sudden, 
treacherous down-pours which are not con- 
fined to the fickle month of April. The man 
— up at the darkening clouds, and his 

uoyant step becomes less hurried. The 
sullen aspect of the heavens has cast a gloom 
over his thoughts. Like most sailors, this 
sun-burnt mariner is not without a gleam of 
superstition in his nature; and the shadow 
of the coming storm seems to him like an ill- 
omen. Still he presses on his way, more 
than once murmuring —as if to re-assure 
himself —the station-master’s words, “ We 
don’t suffer from changes at Shipside; ’tis a 
complaint we are free from.” 

He is quite a mile from the town now, and 
has just reached the summit of a low, steep 
hill: the rain-cloud has broken, and a few 
heavy drops have already splashed on his 
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bronzed face; but he feels them not. With 
eager, quickened step he hastens down the 
ge tly sloping road. Five minutes later he 
stands at the wooden gate of a small, thatched 
cottage, almost hidden amidst the surround- 
ing greenery of full-leafed apple-trees. He 
leans for support against the a wooden 

te-post to still a strange trembling in his 
imbs. Over his bronzed features there has 
crept a white, stern look of wonder and alarm. 
Yet surely there is nothing in the pretty cot- 
tage, ‘with its sweet-smelling, neglected gar- 
den, to cail forth emotions of fear in the 
most timid breast. Still, had the man lean- 
ing there come suddenly face to face with a 
ghost, he could not look more scared. The 
comet is untenanted; there are no 
linds at the small casement-windows, there 
is no smoke issuing from the low, square 
chimney; the rose-bushes have thrown out 
their lorg, straggling arms from each side of 
the weed-grown path, until they have met 
and become entangled in a clinging, firm 
embrace. A rough, wooden seat, erected 
years ago by some loving hand, has given 
way from neglect and the soaking winter 
rains; two of its bars lie brown and rotten 
in the long, green grass and nettles; the re- 
mainder of the woodwork is hardly visible 
for the heavy growth of sweet-brier and 
clinging, wild convolvuli. 

For fully a minute the man remains mo- 
tionless, heedless of the pelting shower, 
which creates a pleasant patter amidst tke 
sheltering leaves; heedless of a passing 
carrier’s cart, the owner of which looks at 
him askance, and doubtless thinks it strange 
taste to linger there exposed to the steady 
downpour when there are friendly trees so 
near at hand; heedless of everything save 
the dull feeling of disappointment and 
dread which has taken possession of his soul. 

Rousing himself at length, with a kind of 
gasp he sets about unfastening the well-worn 

it of cord which serves to secure the cot- 
tage gate against intruders. His hands 
tremble strangely in their haste; but the 
work is accomplished at last, and he enters. 

“ Maybe Nell has been too poor to keep 
the place in order,” he murmurs aloud, and 
then utters a short laugh at his clumsy at- 
tempt at self-deception. 

Of what use is it to knock at the door or 
a rusty latch? The - 3 response is 
a hollow echo which speaks of itself for the 
' emptiness of the habitation. Still he is not 
Satisfied. Tramping over the unkept flow- 
er-borders, he peers in with hungry eyes at 
the casement-windows. Empty he finds the 
rooms one and all; not so much as burnt 
embers on the hearth remain to show that 
the place was ever inhabited. Slowly the 
conviction breaks. in upon him that the dim 
foreboding which has been haunting him for 
years is a frightful, dread reality. 


Leaving the house, he makes his way with 
some difficulty — for the garden has become 
a wilderness — to the spot where of yore 
stood an arbor of honeysuckle. The sweet- 
smelling plant is there still, but the wooden 
supports have given way, and the creeper 
lies a flowery waste before him. Silently he 
bares his burning brow to the heavy sum- 
mer rain. He is so taken aback and bewil- 
dered by the desolation around him that half 
an hour elapses before he summons pres- 
ence of mind to reason that during his pro- 
longed absence Nell may have seen cause 
to change her abode. But the thought 
brings him no glimmer of hope; something 
—a quiet sinking at his heart—tells him 
that his love is lost to him forever. If he 
has scalding tears to shed, — having cher- 
ished the thought of his home-coming dur- 
ing many a storm-tossed night, — he sheds 
them in the cottage garden alone. 

When he leaves the little gate behind him, 
and once more paces the smooth high-road, 
his face is calm and resolute, like the face of 
a man who has nerved himself to bear some 
weighty blow. Walking in the direction of 
the town, he pauses at a mean-looking cot- 
tage standing somewhat back from the road, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, goes up to 
the half-open door, and knocks. He hardly 
knows whom he expects to answer that 
knock. Seven years ago the place was in- 
habited by an old woman to whom Nell and 
her father showed some kindness; but how 
can he reckon now on what has been? Jack 
almost starts when the identical old woman 
of his thoughts comes to answer his repeated 
summonses. She looks just the same as 
when he saw her last, save for a few more 
lines across the wrinkled brow. 

For some moments he stares at her blank- 
ly; then, becoming aware that she is on the 

int of shutting the door in his face, per- 
— taking him, because of his hagga 
looks, for some desperate criminal roaming 
at large, he. musters strength to say falter- 
“ Where is Nell?” iu 

The old woman shakes her head, which is 
incased in a white cotton cap, and remarks, 
with her feeble hand ready to close the door, 
that she is “hard of hearing.” : 

“Can you tell me,” says Jack, speaking 
very distinctly and in a louder tone, “ what 
has become of Ellen Lovelace, who lived at 

onder cottage ?” — pointing with his rough, 
one hand up the road. f 

The old woman, seeing that ack.is not in 
need of pecuniary help, but only of informa- 
tion, loosens her hold on the door, and an- 
swers, staring up with awakened curiosity ia 
her poor weak eyes, — 

“ bare there a’n’t nobody lives there, and 
a’n’t been for years.” f 

“Tis years ago, I mean,” explains Jack, 
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with an effort curbing his impatience. “Old 
Mr. Lovelace died there, and left the cottage 
to his daughters.” 

It is probable that Jack speaks too hur- 
riedly for the old dame’s auricular faculties, 
for her next cbservation is irrelevant, — 

“ The last tenant as had it never paid no 
rent ; and the place has been going to wreck 
and ruin ever since. Was you a-thinking of 
taking it?” 

“| want to know,” says Jack, growing 
desperate and fiercely shouting out his 
words, “ what has become of old Lovelace’s 
daughters, —the two girls that were living 
in the cottage seven years ago?” 

“ Oh, he died, did old Lovelace !” answers 
the woman complacently. 

“ And the daughters — Ellen — where is 


she?” 
“Why, dead, to be sure, years ago 
“ Dead!” cries Jack, repeating the word 
blankly, and staring full into the old woman’s 
calm, placid face. “Dead! She can’t be 
dead! You mean the other sister, Mary: 
she was always 
“ No, I don’t,” replies the old woman ob- 


stinately. “I mean the one with pretty, 
rosy cheeks, — though they was pale enough 
when I went up to help lay her out; anda 
more beautiful ” — 

But here Jack interrupts, speaking in a 
deep, hollow voice, — 

“ What caused her death?” 

« Fever,” she answers readily, “ T’ other 
one had it too,—only she got well again ; 
and then she could not abide the place; so 
she sold it, and went to live wi’ her aunt 
away in foreign parts ; and ever since that 
the place has been going from bad to worse, 
and wants a good tenant sadly. The rent 
a’n’t only eight pound a year, which is clear 
made out in apples and ” — 

“ How long ago is it since the — the fever 
was there?” asks Jack. 

' y> it is a matter of six years, and 
there a’n’t no manner of fear of anybody 
taking it now; for the rooms was all clean 
whitewashed, and a shame it was when the 
next as took it never ” — 

But here the thread of her discourse is 
lost to Jack. Yes, the account tallies strictly 
with the date of Nell’s last letter. And dur- 
ing all the long, long silence he thought of 
her as bright and ha from 
him — married; but the 
fact of her fair young life having been 
closed seems now never seriously to have 

- entered his calculations. 

“ Where do you say the sister has gone?” 
is Jack’s.next question. 

“Well, now, I can’t mind exactly,” re- 
plied the woman, shaking her head in per- 
plexity. “I a’n’t so young as I was once, 
and my memory seems to fail at times; but 
I know as ’t was toa Aunt Mary she went, 


somewhere away in foreign parts with a 
bothersome kind of name. She started a 
month after t’ other one was buried, up un- 
der the big white lilac in the corner of the 
cemetery, and put never so much as a grave- 
stone to mark the place, which she might 
ha’ done, seeing their father left ’em well 
off and only half their bread to work for.” 
Jack stands for some moments leanin 
against the door-post, with his gaze fixe 
hopelessly on the distant green surrounding 
Nell’s deserted cottage. Then he recalls 
his wandering thoughts, thanks his inform- 
ant for her civility, and stalks away silently. 
Back through the town again he goes, and, 
guided by a kind of instinct, seeks a gently 
tn lane, bordered on each side by flower- 
ing limes and shady whispering beeches. 
Many a sad and heavy heart had trodden 
that path before, but perhaps none sadder 
than poor Jack’s, as, leaving the public 


avenue, he passed through the large iron 
gates that separate the toiling, active inhabi- 
tants of — from their calm, restful, 


dea 
“Under the white lilac,’ he murmurs 


softly to himsel, as his keen eyes scan the 
small, neat plot of land. 

Slowly, carefully, and with a solemn look 
on his rough, honest face, he threads his 
way between the thickly strewn ves to 
the lower right-hand corner of the inclos- 
ure, 

Yes, there it is, — a narrow hillock in the 
grass, six feet by one. At its head is a 
small wooden cross, still bearing the ragged, 
faded remnants of a wreath of flowers, — at 
its foot an untrained wide-spreading rose- 
bush, studded thickly with small white blos- 
soms. The grass around and on the grave 
is long and dank and darkly green; it is 
easy to see that no loving eye is watching 
—_— to keep the last still resting-place in or- 

er. 

Jack pauses long bé@side the rose-bush. 
He is the only visible living being in that 
small ground. Hot tears might fall unseen ; 
but Jack sheds none. A look of dull despair 
is in his honest eyes, too deep for outward 
vent. A bird perched upon a swaying 
branch of the snow-laden lilac breaks forth 
into joyous song; the sound rouses him 
from his long revery. Softly advancing to 
the side of the grave, he lifts his well-worn 
cap, and, speaking gently, as though the 
spirit of his lost love were pain there 
to listen, says in his simple, homely fash- 
ion, — 

“T little thought to come home and find 
you gone forever, Nell. No other woman 
shall ever take your place, my dear.” 

Then, without venturing so much as one 
backward _ he turns and swiftly leaves 
the groun 
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CHAPTER II. 


YEAR has passed, and the little cot- 
tage, Nell’s former home, remains no 
longer untenanted. An air of cheery bustle 
and life reigns about the place. The freshly 
cleaned windows shine and glisten from be- 


tween their circling frames of creepers, like | er 


the eyes of some mischief-loving girl. The 
string fastening the rickety gustan given 
. way to a neat black latch. Aseat to replace 
’ the dilapidated one has been erected on pre- 
cisely the same principle, and the overhang- 
ing sweet-brier pruned down to a reasona- 
ble height. The garden path is free from 
interloping weeds, and the rose-trees have 
learne t whispering and clasping of 
hands across the graveled path are strictly 
prohibited. The cottage door stands open, 
displaying a spruce and highly polished ar- 
ray of brand-new furniture; a bright fire 
burns in the straight-barred grate, and a full- 
colored crimson table-cloth covers a small 
side-table surmounted by a glass case of 
tropical birds. Altogether there is an air of 

rosperity about the place to which it has 
ong been a stranger. 

In the large garden at the back there is a 
man at work, busy digging in the midst of a 
ridged square of potato-ground. A weather- 
browned straw hat has been pushed to the 
back of his head, and his broad forehead, 
eupened to the rays of the sinking sun, is 
red with toil and heat. 

The old arbor of honeysuckle has been re- 
constructed. No fairy hand could have re- 
modeled it more entirely on the plan of the 
old structure. Down to it, from the cottage, 
leads, as of old, the flower-bordered path; 
but it is composed of shingle now, not of the 
damp trodden grass of yore. Beside the 
arbor, a new gate, as yet unpainted, leads 
into a meadow where five or six cows roam 
about contentedly,eating the sweet young 
grass. Beyond, there are hay-fields and one 
small plot of ground given up to winter tur- 
nips. 

_ ed a neatly dressed old woman 
comes to the door, and, standing just out- 
side, shelters her eyes from the setting sun. 
Discovering the man at work in the potato- 
ground, she shouts to him, — 

‘on supper’s ready, and I am wanting 
to off to Shipside, — so make thee 


haste!” 
I’ll be indoors in 


“ All right, mother. 
less than five minutes.” 

The woman remains looking at him for 
some moments, as though doubtful as to the 
expediency of urging further haste. Seem- 
ingly she decides in the negative, for after a 
while she retires indoors. Jack, with a final 
stamp, leaves his spade erect in the ground, 
where it is to remain till supper s be 


a market for the butter. 


over, and, after washing his hands, makes 
his cepeamnce at the evening meal. 

“You ’ve had a brave day’s work, Jack,” 
remarks the woman, pouring herself out a 
strong cup of tea from an earthenware tea- 

t. 


“Ay,” answers Jack cheerily. “We 
must make hay whilst the sun shines, moth- 


Although Jack from custom addresses the 
old woman as “mother,” she is, in reality, 
only his maternal aunt; but she brought up 
the lad in her little home in the North, and 
now superintends his house and small 
dairy. 

For some time silence reigns between the 
two ; for the evening repast, being the most 
substantial meal of the day, is not a thing to 
be interrupted by conversation. oo ap- 
= is a healthy one; and the old woman, 

rom living so much alone, has grown to be 

silent over her food, Not till supper is 
nearly over, and the last, strongest drop of 
tea has been drained from the brown tea- 
pot, does Jack again address his aunt, 

“So you are going into Shipside again, 
old lady?” he then says, with a smile, 
“ Strikes me as there must be some special 
attraction there for you. Is it Mr. Lamb?” 

The old lady laughs a merry, amused 
laugh. It is a joke of Jack’s to pretend that 
he is in mortal dread of some young fellow 
running off with his aunt, and so leaving his 
small establishment without a mistress. 
The “Mr. Lamb” referred to is a gawky, 
red-haired youth, an assistant to the princi- 


er. 

a why should n’t it be Mr. Lamb?” 
asks the old woman, wiping a tear from her 
eye with the corner of her apron. “ That 
would be a match worth calling a match. 
I’d need no more lucifers; for his head 
would set the kitchen-fire alight any day. 
No, Jack; my courting-days are over, — 
that is,” correcting herself, “if I ever had 
any ; and when I go to Shipside ’t is to find 
I took in fourteen 
pound on Friday, and there is twelve wait- 
ing to go tonight.” 

y et drops his bantering tone. 

too heavy for you, mother. I'll 
just change my coat and it down.” 

“ Too'fiddlesticks !” answers the old wo- 
man stoutly. “I have n’t come to such an 
age yet that I can’t c twelve pounds of 
butter for a mile down hill, Besides, 1’m 

oing to buy a new gown, and much you'd 
about choosing that!” 

Jack admits that the choosing of a gown 
is altogether out of his province; and the 
old lady, after carefully “siding the crock- 
ery,” —it is her own term, — dons her close- 
fitting straw bonnet, and, with her basket on 
her arm, trudges down the hill. ot 

Her nephew returns to his potato-digging, 
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and works away for a short half-hour; then 
he strolls into the meadow and inspects his 
cows, stopping on his round to pat more 
than one affectionately; and finally he takes 

his station in the rustic arbor shaded by 
the climbing honeysuckle, where, eight years 
ago, he e farewell to his love. It isa 
favorite seat of Jack’s. He sits there most 
evenings in summer to smoke his well- 
earned pipe, whilst his aunt bustles about 
her household work, or sits at the house 
door facing him, busy with her needle. 
Jack does not care to talk much over his 
evening luxury. When the day’s toil is 
over, he likes to enjoy his pipe in peace. 
He never troubles the old lady with com- 
plaints as to the cruelty of fate, or even 
talks to her of Nell. Once, in a plain- 
spoken matter-of-fact way, he told her his 
story, and then it was tacitly understood be- 
tween the two that the subject was a forbid- 
den one. 

On the present occasion Jack takes his 
seat in the accustomed corner of the arbor, 
and methodically sets about filling his pipe 
as if no such misfortune as an unlucky love- 
affair had entered into his experiences. 
Perhaps, as the thin blue smoke curls up- 
ward from the glowing bowl, his thoughts 
wander to the distant lands it has been his 
fate to visit; or he may only be engaged 
with a mental calculation as to the yearly 
profits of his twenty acres. There is not 
much clew to be gained from the stolid ex- 
pression of his countenance; the deep-set 
eyes are fixed dreamily on the open back- 
door of the cottage, and the firm mouth 
moves contentedly with each slow puff that 
keeps his pipe alight. An aggressive spray 
of honeysuckle swings in a tantalizing way 
close to his Sevshoed. Were it any other 
flower, Jack would wrench it impatiently 
from the branch and cast it aside; but he 
never gathers honeysuckle. Kising, he 
gently intertwines the twig amidst the wood- 
work, and then resumes both his pipe and 
his revery. Maybe the trifling incident re- 
calls Nell to his fancy; or perhaps he was 
thinking of her before the interruption. 
The probability is that it was the latter, and 
that, after having arranged the tiresome 
twig, he must unconsciously and gradually 
have dropped ssleep ; and consequently that 
which followed was neither more nor 
than a dream. 

Just as the waning light is dying out, and 
no sound stirs in the air but the regular 
monotonous note of a corn-crake in the 
neighboring field of hay, it seems to Jack 
that there is a faint indication of life within 
the cottage. Thinking that his aunt has at 

© dength returned from Shipside, he takes but 


little notice of the slight commotion, further 


ppeperenery to entering the house for the 
night. 

Glancing up as he rises from the bending 
position necessitated by the act, his eyes 
rest once more on the cottage door; and, as 
they do so, a look of incredulity and then a 
kind of terror come into them; for there, on 
the threshold, underneath the trailing 
wreaths of sweet summer roses, stands the 
wraith of his lost love, — Nell! Yes, — Nell, 
etherealized and spiritualized,—not the 
rosy-cheeked, plump, laughing Nell of old, 
but a wan, thin, shadowy girl, whose deep 
gray = look out sadly and longingly on 
the old familiar scene. 

Jack’s nature is not wanting in super- 
Stition. For some moments 2 remains 
spell-bound by the apparition, afraid to stir 
from his obscure hiding-place lest the move- 
ment should dismiss the airy phantom, 

Jack, Jack!” 

The cry comes like a long low wail across 
the garden flowers. Surely the anguish of 
that voice is human, dragged from an ach- 


ing soul! 
Nock can bear the strain no longer. Ris- 
ing from his seat, he leaves the arbor. But 


deceptive as a mirage or a Will-o’-the-wisp 
is this delusion of poor Jack’s. Before he 
has well left the shelter of the flower-decked 
bower, it is dispeiled. In front of him 
stands the cottage, backed by the evening 
sky and the sheltering boughs of the apple- 
trees. The meaty | is empty, and only the 
onaing shadows fill the small passage be- 
yond, 

‘ Jack cannot realize the fact that the figure 
seen so clearly but a few moments since is 
not lingering still in some nook or corner of 
the familiar haunt. Eagerly, though with a 
feeling of solemn awe, he crosses the thres- 
hold and makes a rapid investigation of the 
sitting-room and kitchen. 

“Nell, my love,— Nell!” he calls out 
more than once, in an earnest entreating 
voice, and pauses anon for some response ; 
but none comes save the soft soughing of 
the evening breeze amidst the neighboring 
s. 

ith a deep-drawn breath the honest fel- 
low makes his way to the outer garden, ly- 
ing between the cottage and the road. 
Pausing at the gate, his keen eye scans the 


less | highway ; but the only object that meets his 


sight is the form of his old aunt trudging 
quietly home in the gloaming, with her 
large market-basket on her arm. 

“Did you meet Nell?” asks Jack ina 
startled, eager voice, hastening through the 
gate and down the road to meet the slowly 
advancing figure. 

“Meet who?” demands the old lady, 
pausing a moment to wipe her hot face wi 
a large cotton handkerchief ; for Eliza 


than that he shakes the ashes from his pipe 


beth Nobbs, notwithstanding her boasted 
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strength, finds the walk up the hill from 
Shipside rather hard work on a sultry June 
evening. 

“ Have you just met some one, a girl with a 
ack sweet face and deep gray eyes?” asks 

ack, staring hard and rather wildly at his 
aunt. 

“TI have met no one but old Peggy a-com- 
ing from the well; and I reckon you'll not 
count her a lass at her time o’ life,” replies 
the old lady, regarding her nephew with a 
certain amount of curiosity. “ What’s come 
across thee, lad? Thee looks scared as if 
thee ’d seen a ghost!” 

rs makes no reply, but, relieving the 
old woman of her basket, proceeds 
with it to the cottage. So quick, how- 
ever, is his step that while trying to keep u 
with him she is obliged from want of breat 
to restrain her curiosity until they are safely 
within doors. 

Jack is but a poor hand at attending toa 
fire in the summer-time ; and, on the present 
occasion, nothing but the dead ashes re- 
main to tell of past heat and cheery light 
issuing from the straight-barred grate. fie 
strikes a match and sets a candle on a small 
round table in the centre of the room; then, 
turning to his aunt, he says in a slow, solemn 
voice, — 

“ Mother, you remember the tale I told 

u about the girl I loved,— how I came 
ti to find her dead and buried up in 
yonder churchyard ?” 

“ Ay,” answers the old lady, with a sym- 

thizing nod; she knows that Jack is ever 

th to touch upon the past. 

“Well, mother, she has been here to- 
night.” 

“Art daft, Jack?” cries the old lady, 
staring at her nephew in some wonder and 
alarm. 

“No, Iam not daft,” replies Jack, shak- 
ing his head sadly, and in the bewilderment 
of the moment refuting the imputation with 
the North-country term of his youth. “As 
sure as you are now sitting there, mother, I 
saw Nell standing at the back door not ten 
minutes ago; and, what’s more, she called 
me twice. *T was her voice,—1’d know it 
in a hundred.” 

The old lady is on the point of using her 
recently acquired exclamation, “ Fiddle- 
sticks!” but a glance at Jack’s troubled 
face restrains her. Still his present state of 
mind is one utterly beyond her comprehen- 
sion or sympathy. Brought up in_ the 
North, amidst a clear-headed, sharp-witted, 
practical race, there is not an atom of super- 
natural dread in her composition. She 
would walk alone through a churchyard at 
midnight or sleep composedly in a haunted 
chamber; and the probability is that any 
“ghost” who determined to molest her 
would have a poor time of it. There isa 


slight tone of satire in her voice, as, having 
quietly untied her bonnet-strings, she re- 
marks, — 

“I'd lay a sixpence to a Queen’s shilling 
ou were smoking when you saw that, 
ack!” 

“ Ay,” answers he thoughtfully, “I was 
sitting in the arbor, just where I mostly sit 
in the evenings, and my second pipe had 
just gone out.” 

“Sometimes you fall asleep there, Jack, — 
sound asleep; and you just dreamt it,” as- 
serts the old lady positively. “Do you | 
mean to tell me as you believe any decent ° 
young woman would come out of her grave 
again when once she is buried? It strikes 
me, Jack, as there is few people finds this 
world so pleasant that they ’d want to come 
back when once they ’re gone.” 

“That’s so,” admits Jack meditatively. 
“Leastways I’d be content enough to 
now; but, if so happen as I had been called 
before Nell, I’d have wanted sore to come 
and see her.” 

“ And much good would you ha’ got by it, 
scaring her out of her seven senses just for 
a moment’s fancy. No, no; we had best all 
of us keep to our own worlds,” declares the 
old lady emphatically and decidedly. 

Jack remains silent, moodily staring at the 
candle. 

“ Why, lad, don’t trouble more about it; 
*t were only a dream!” continues his aunt, 
rising from her seat and commencing to 

repare the simple supper, consisting of 

ome-baked bread and deol cheese. 

ne makes no further effort to shake the 
old lady’s incredulity, — none knows better 


than he that, after her por | expressed 
d 


opinion, any such attempt would be utterly 
futile ; but his conviction remains firm and un- 
shaken. The figure he saw in the dim, sweet 
twilight was no picture conjured up by an 
excited or ae! brain, but the still loving, 
gentle spirit of his lost love, — Nell. 


CHAPTER III. 


MONTH has slowly crept by. It is 

just nine o’clock; and, the cottage su 
per being over, Mrs. Nobbs has retired, in 
company with a solitary tallow-candle, into 
the small scullery devoted to the washing up 
of cups and platters. Jack sits alone and in 
semi-darkness by the expiring embers of the 
kitchen fire. One foot rests on the shinin 
fender, and his knee supports the elbow 
his right arm; his head has dropped into 
the palm of his hand, and his eyes gaze 
dreamily out of the casement-window at the 
star-spangled sky. 

Presently he becomes aware that there is 

some gently stirring object beside the wav- 
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ing ivy-leaves at the window. Cautiously at 
first, and then more boldly, a shadow dark- 
ens the diamond-shaped panes. Jack dares 
not move, but eagerly he strains his sight 
in the waning light. Yes, the face is Nell’s! 
Pressed close against the window, it re- 
mains motionless, seemingly gazing into the 
darkened corners of the room, Silently as 
it came, so it departs, gliding quietly from 
his sight without sound or greeting. 

Jacks staggers to his feet and makes a 
few steps toward the door; at the same mo- 
ment there is a heavy crash of broken crock- 
ery in the scullery, and his aunt comes rush- 
ing from her occupation, dish-cloth in 
hand. 

“Jack, go out and search the garden. 
There ’s a woman just been peeping in at the 
scullery window, with the biggest eyes I 
ever saw! She gave me such a scare that 
I’ve smashed the big willow-pattern dish 
which I gave two-and-sixpence for only last 
Monday week!” 

“Hush thee, mother, — I 
was Nell!” 

“ Then | ’ll let her know as she had bet- 
ter keep to her own place, and not come a- 
prying and a-peeping into other folk’s houses, 
a-breaking of their best willow-pattern dish- 
es! I'll teach her to come here with her 
tricks!” And, so saying, the old lady hast- 
ens boldly toward the kitchen door. 

But Jack is too quick for her. Only two 
long strides and he is beside her; then, 
without uttering a single word by way of ex- 
planation, he seizes the old lady by the 
shoulders, seats her forcibly on the nearest 
chair, and, hurrying from the kitchen, shuts 
the door with a bang, and sharply turns the 
gb the lock behind him. 

his all passes so quitkly that Elizabeth 
Nobbs is scarcely aware of what is or what 
is not taking place till she finds herself a 
prisoner. Her dignity is somewhat wounded 
at first by the summary treatment she has 
received ; but, on reflection, her ruffled tem- 
per subsides, and a sense of amusement 
takes its place. 

“If the lad is going to take these fits 
often, we ’ll ha’ to get a ticket for a lunatic 
asylum,” she murmurs half aloud. “A man 
in love wi’ a woman is a bothersome animal 
to deal wi’; but a man in love wi’ a ghost is 
worser by ten degrees, and clear beyond my 
comprehension. Naught will persuade him 
as the age I saw at the window was 
flesh and blood; though I ’d clean ha’ 
roved it to him if I’d only got the hand- 
ing of her! Nell indeed! As if anybody 
could tell one lass from another in the wan- 
ing light! He’s just that there chock-full o’ 
that gal as is dead that if the auld white cow 
comed and poked her head agin the window 
he’d say ’twas Nell.” The old woman 
pauses for a moment and heaves a sigh, 


saw her too! 


after which she goes on with her soliloquy. 
“?Tis clear there is sommut wrong wi’ his 
brain, — maybe ’tis the quantity of tobaccy 
that he smokes, for I’ve heard too much of 
it is bad for the head ; and sure he could n’t 
go crazy-like without a cause, coming as he 

oes of a clear-witted family. 1’l] ha’ to do 
something wi’ him, for he is a-getting worse. 
Happen a change of air might do him good. 
I’il try to. make him take an outing; then 
he’ll maybe come home wi’ the cobwebs 
swept out of his brains.” 

At this juncture her meditations are inter- 
rupted by Jack, who, after unlocking the 
door, re-enters the kitchen with haggard, de- 
jected mien. He does not begin by making 
any reference to his fruitless search in the 
garden, but says, with a hoarse kind of laugh 
as he glances at his aunt’s passive figure, 
still seated on the chair where he placed 
her, dish-cloth in hand,— 

“ Why, mother, are you going to sit there 
all night?” 

“ Thing was, you planted me on the chair 
so firm, Jack, that I never thought of stir- 
ring ; besides, ’t were better to be handy wi’ 
the dish-cloth in case you had catched the 
young woman. I’d ha’ let her know as 
North-country folk won't stand them kind 0’ 
prying underhand ways ; and there is naught 
as I know of to bring people quicker to 
their senses than the tail-end o’ a wet dish- 
cloth.” 

The old lady then gets up from her seat 
and proceeds to the Payee where the tal- 
low-candle sends out its yellow glare. Her 
first care is to collect the fragments of her 
willow-pattern dish; and, after reluctantly 
coming to the conclusion that it has indeed 
suffered the fate of Humpty-Dumpty, and 
that no amount of cement can ever render 
ita reliable dish again, she carefully places 
the broken pieces in a corner of the window- 
sill till morning. 

Jack is perhaps loath to be left alone, or 
perhaps he feels that it is incumbent on him 
to offer some kind of apology to his aunt for 
his late unceremonious treatment of her; 
so he follows the old woman into the scul- 
lery, and seats himself on the one wooden 
chair which the place contains, whilst she 
completes the washing up of her crockery. 

“1 ’d no thought of being rough with you, 
mother, when I locked you in the house; 
but there was no other way handy of keep- 
ing you quiet.” 

“ Oh, there is no call to think I am huffed 
about that, lad!” answers the old lady, with 
an almost operate toss of her head. 
“ Of course I'd as lief seat myself as to be 
banged on to a chair; but I am no ways par- 
ticular, — strikes me, though, if I ’d had my 
way, I should ha’ got near enough to the 
young woman to give hera taste of the dish- 
cloth.” 


| 

| 
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“T tell you, mother,” says Jack, speaking 
very slowly and emphatically, “ that the face 
I saw at the window was Nell’s face.” 

“ And I tell you, Jack,” returns the old 
lady, in tones equally slow and even more 
emphatic, “that your fancy is deceiving 
you. You are taking every figure you see 
or Nell’s figure, and every face for Nell’s 
face, just ‘cause your head is running over 
with her. I should n’t much wonder if you 
took me for Nell next.” 

“ No,” answers Jack, shaking his head in 
mild dissent; “it can’t be as you say, 
mother; for my head was full of her on 
board ship, and I never saw her there, — 
no, nor not for going on a year after we set- 
tled down in this cottage.” 

“That’s true,” assents the old lady 
thoughtfully ; and then for some moments 
she goes on washing up her blue plates in 
silence, and sending each with an impatient 
jerk into its place in the draining-rack. 
“I’m thinking, —, she remarks, after a 
while, “ that maybe a change of air would do 
you good.” 

Jack stares at her blankly for some mo- 
ments, utterly dumbfounded by the proposi- 
tion ; then he says dreamily, — 

“ A change of air, mother?” 

“Yes,” answers Elizabeth Nobbs briskly. 
“ The hay is made now, and there is nothing 
much particular stirring but what I can see 
to; and I think if you was to run down to 
Saltbay and stop a week, happen it would 
do you good.” 

*“ Ay, I’d like well enough to get a look 

at the sea,” assents poor Jack, his eyes 
brightening at the thought. “There is 
many a time I feel smothered here with the 
air. ’T is full of sweet scents with the flow- 
ers and hay, but it’s heavy-like, and breath- 
ing it seems as if you were making your 
dinner with never a grain of salt to flavor 
your meat.” 
. “For my part, I never could abide the 
sea,” remarks practical Miss Nobbs. “It 
always seems to me like so much good 
ground wasted, except for the fish. If 
t would only bide still, I could do with it; 
but it makes me fair angry to see it always 
a-shifting and a-changing, as if it did not 
know how to settle down comfortable and 
easy like, —and I never can think as the 
Flood is quite over when I look at it. If 
’t were fresh, wholesome water, I would not 
so much mind; but it is no mortal use as I 
can see, save, as I said, for the fishes to 
drink; and mayhap they ’d thrive better on 
you'd days and 

“If you’d spent so man and nights 
on it have,” says jerk tanghiag, 
love it, mother. Sometimes I lie awake and 
long for the roll of the ship or the sound of 
the waves dashing against its sides. It 
often makes me think as, if it wasn’t for 


Nell having lived here, I’d like toc 
my quarters and go and live by the sea.” 

“ Well, then, will you start on Monday?” 
asks the old woman, well knowing that, un- 
less she herself fixes some precise date, the 
scheme will drag on from day to day, for. 

“ Nay, — I can’t go on Monday. I’ve 
to paint the new gate leading into the per 
ows.” 

“ Tuesday then ?” 

“No, — Tuesday I ’ll give it a second 
coat.” 

“Well, Wednesday 

Jack pauses, seeking for some plausible 
excuse for Wednesday. 

“ Ay, Wednesday will do!” says the old 
woman, deciding for him. “I'll see to 
packing up your bit of linen; and then, if 
you stop for a week or ten days, | reckon 
my see no more of Nell when you come 

ack.’ 

And so the thing is settled. It is not at | 
all certain that Jack in his own mind wishes 
to see no more of Nell. The haunting 
presence about the cottage gives him a 
vague feeling of satisfaction, though at the 
same time it causes him some uneasiness, © 

Saltbay is only fifteen miles distant from 
Shipside ; and, when once the idea of the 
fresh sea-breezes so near at hand has taken 
possession of Jack’s mind, he longs witha 
great longing once more to gaze upon the 
rugged face and smell the fresh, salt breath 
of his old love, Neptune. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ACK has been for nearly a week at Salt- 
J bay. It is evening now, and he is for 
the time being resting on one of the low, 
wooden piles which surround the pier. 
There is no railing round the end of the 
structure ; oe but the uneven tops of 
the tar-washed piles forming an outer sup 
port to the work. 4 

He is turning over in his mind how pa \ 
he could realize his capital and make a fresh | 
start in a wandering life of adventure. 
There is nothing to work for in England 
now, —no Nell to sweeten a home with wo- 
manly sunshine. What is to prevent him 
from selling his stock at once and starting 
for the Antipodes if he likes? Jack takes 
from his pocket a well-worn, black note-book 
and a short stump of lead-pencil, and forth- 
with begins to jot down the probable pro 
ceeds of his sale. He has got as far as— 
“Cows, £100; apples, £5; hay,” when a 
slight sound interrupts him. By most ears 
it would hardly be noticed above the wash 
of the waves ; but Jack is slow over calcula- 
tions, and the least rustle disturbs him. 
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This is like the soft, regular fall of an ad- 
vancing footstep. f 

Jack raises his sunburnt face with a move- 
ment of impatience, stares at first eagerly, 
then wildly, at the advancing something, — 
staggers to his feet, and makes a vain effort 
to steady himself, —then the pier, sky, sea, 
figure, all reel before his dizzy brain. 


Two more months have passed away. 
Summer came early, and is lasting late this 
ear. The September evenings are still 
quite warm enough for sitting out-of-doors, 
—at least so thinks Jack’s wife; for there 
she is, plying her needle in the honeysuckle 
bo: 


arbor. 

Mrs. Jack must be nearly thirty, to judge 
by her thin, pale face and one or two slight 
lines across the brow; but she is a pretty 
woman still, with a soft, dimpling smile, and 
flash of responsive mirth in the quick, bright 
eyes. Her dress is soft, pale gray, but a 
rose-colored knot of ribbon at her throat 
brightens up the Quaker-like attire. 

resently Jack advances and seats himself 
at the entrance of the arbor. Mrs. Jack 


folds up her work and prepares to enjoy an 


evening chat, whilst Elizabeth Nobbs’s port- 
ly form sails down the path and joins the 
happy pair. 
“That’s right, mother,” cries Jack hearti- 
Ph “it ’s time to put away work for the 
! 


“ You ’re not afraid of work yourself, Jack, 
= war always a good lad; and, now as you 
ave got a wife wi’ a grain of sense in her 
head, you'll like to keep straight enough for 
t’ rest of your life.” 

“Only one grain?” questions Mrs. Jack 
somewhat saucily. 

“Just one,” replies the old woman, nod- 
ding emphatically ; “and it’s more nor I can 
say 0’ any other lass as I’ve come across in 
these parts,—a feather-brained, no-witted 
lot as they are most on ’’em; and even you, 
my dear, will find as you have got plenty to 
learn yet.” 

“TI can make the butter!” says Mrs. Jack 
triumphantly. 

“Yes, you’ve a willing heart, and a will- 
ing heart makes a light hand,” answers the 
old woman. “I’d not ha’ been content to 
take myself out of the country before I’d 
learned you how to manage the dairy. Eh,” 
—suddenly changing her theme, —“ but I 
will miss the smell o’ the flowers when I get 

k to Loomshire !” 

“ Then don’t go back, mother,” says Mrs. 
Jack, placing her small, brown hand on the 
old woman’s work-worn fingers, — “ don’t go 
back. Jack and I would like to keep you 
always here, — would n’t we, Jack?” - 

a) y mother knows that better nor we 
can tell her,” answers Jack, emitting a slow, 
contented whiff of smoke. 


“ Nay, that cannot be!” says the old lady 
decidedly. “I'd liefer go back to my own 
country-side now Jack is fair settled in life. 
I love the smell o’ the flowers, and the sun- 


shine as makes these parts like another. 


world; yet often I pine for the sharp air of 
Loomshire and the clap of a North-countr 
tongue, as is not like your stithering tal 
down here, — just as you, Jack, pine for the 
sea. 

“But Jack does not pine for the sea!” 
says his wife, looking up in some alarm. 

“ No, no, not I,” answers Jack ia re-assur- 
ing tones. “’T was only what I said to 
mother when I was down in the mouth, just” 
— in a lower tone —“ before I met you.” 

Then for some moments there is silence in 
the arbor. Elizabeth Nobbs has drawn from 
her pocket a long, gray strip of knitting, with 
which her fingers are busily employed as her 
eyes wander from the house to Took, from 
Jack to his wife, and then back again to her 
work. Mrs. Jack leans idly forward on the 
deal table, with her chin resting in her hands, 
and her husband still dreamily continues 
the a of his pipe. He is the first to 
speak, 

“’T was such an evening as this, Nell, 
when first I saw — it,” — pointing with his 
pipe toward the cottage porch. 

Mrs. Jack seems to take in the significance 
of that “it,” but somehow it in no way 
—— her; for she breaks into a merry 

ugh. 

“I remember it well enough, and how I 
ran when I found that there was some one 
in the arbor. I thought the house was 
empty, and there could be no harm in my 
taking a peep at the old place; so I just 
stepped through the passage. But, when I 
saw a man in the garden, it struck me that I 
had been too bold to walk in without leave ; 
so I hid among the apple-trees till he went 
out of the front gate, and then slipped round 
to the back and through the meadows down 
to the town. 

“If I had had my way the second time, 
strikes me that you and the dish-cloth would 
ha’ come acquainted,” remarks the old lady, 
with a laugh. “I should ha’ been sharper 
nor sg though I am twenty years older.” 

“You might have caught me easy enough 
that night,” answers Mrs. Jack readily; 
“ for, though I looked in steadily, the place 
was so dark I saw nobody, and never tried 
to hurry even, but just walked away through 
the orchard and into the road, by the gap in 
the hedge.” 

“ Well,” says the old lady a little severely, 
“ you pretty nigh scared Jack out o’ his wits, 
wi your ghost-playing.” 

“How was I to guess that anybody would 
take me for a ghost since I was not dead?” 
urges Mrs. Jack. “ Besides, how could I 
tell ’t was Jack thathad thecottage? °T was 
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just a feeling ‘within me that, whenever we 
came over from Saltbay for a day’s shopping, 
I liked to slip away from the rest and take 


a peep at the cottage —for the sake of — 
of” — 


“Jack,” suggests the owner of that name 
composedly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” corrects Mrs. Jack, with 
a laugh anda blush. “For the sake of old 
times !” 

“That’s right, my dear,” says Elizabeth 
Nobbs approvingly. “ If Fg want to keep 
a man in anything like order, there is noth- 
ing like taking the conceit out of him to be- 
gin with.” 

“ Ay,” rejoins Jack quietly, “it does just 
about take the conceit out of a fellow to 
know as a girl who might have been mar- 
ried over and over again has thought best 
to— to” — 

“To pull his hair as soon as he got back,” 
says Mrs. Jack, suiting her action to the 
words. “There, sir! Now don’t begin 
boasting again!” 

Elizabeth Nobbs laughs, and pats Jack’s 
wife approvingly on the shoulder. 

“ And now tell me,” she says, after a brief 
pause, “ how the misunderstanding all came 
about. Of course I know "twas Mary as 
died, and not you; but how about your let- 
ters missing, and all that?” 

Nell’s bright face lengthens as she ex- 
plains slowly and a little sadly, — 

“ Well, you see, after poor Mary’s death I 
determined to leave the cottage, because it 
seemed to me full of nothing but sad memo- 
ries; and first, of course, I wrote and told 
my plans to Jack, and sent him my future 
address and everything. But that letter was 
lost. Jack thinks they had sailed from Ja- 
maica before it could have come to hand; 
in that way I lost his address and he mine. 
It seems he wrote times without number 
here to the cottage, but nobody in these 
parts knew clearly where I was; so the let- 
ters must have gone to the Dead Letter Of- 
fice. The aunt I went to from here lived in 
Normandy; but she died before I had been 
with her two years; and then I got an offer 
of a home with a married cousin of mine liv- 
ing at Saltbay, wheré I ’ve been ever since. 
Anne and her husband were both kind to me, 
and I found plenty of work to do amongst 
the children; but there were times when it 
seemed as if my life were not worth the liv- 
ing. Sometimes in the summer Anne would 
come over here by train to do her shopping. 
We never started till the morning’s work 
was over; and that is how we came to be so 
late in going home, — never leaving till the 
last train. hen Anne had finished her 
business, she used to take a late cup of tea 


with Mrs. Green; and then I mostly crept 
away to have a peepat the old home. And 
that is how I came to scare you all.” 

“ Seems to me, if I had been Jack, I should 
have found out long ago as *t was Mary as 
was dead, and not you,” remarks Elizabeth 
Nobbs, with a slight touch of contempt in her 
tone; “ but there, — half the men going are 
more than three parts asleep! They il be- 
lieve any mortal thing any fool tells ’em, 
Say the moon is made o’ green cheese, and 
they ’Il get a knife fro’ the kitchen to cut out 
a bit for their supper!” 

“T wonder, mother, that you took the 
bother to come out of your own country to 
look after me if I’m so little worth,” ob 
serves Jack, with a sly smile. 

“ And I'd like to know where you'd ha’ 
been if I had not come to look after you, 
It’s pretty clear you could n’t ha’ taken 
care of yourself. It is just because the men 
are so helpless that their women-kind do 
take pity on ’em; otherwise they would let 
them go their ways, and be well quit of the 
whole lot.” 

So saying, Elizabeth Nobbs rises, and, 
with a laughing nod to Jack, which intimates 
that she does not mean quite all she says, 
enters the cottage. 

“And you, Nell?” says Jack, turning to 
his wife. “Do you think as the men are 
such poor creatures as mother makes out?” 

“1 should not wonder if she is right about 
men in general,” replies Mrs. Jack, with pro- 
voking calmness. “ Most men I’ve come 
across were more stupid than wise. I’ve 
met Harrys, and Toms, and Dicks, — they 
were all stupid.” 

“ And the Jacks?” ' 

“Oh, well, the Jacks,” admits Nell, with 
a laughing glance at her husband, “are of 
course an exception to the general rule.” 

“ Have you ever known any other besides 
me?” — jealously. 

“ Yes,” answers Nell demurely. 

“ What was he like?” 

“Oh, I never saw women so taken up 
with a man in my life! They ran after him 
in crowds.” 

“ Did you run after him, Nell?” 

“Yes, I am afraid I did.” 

“Who was he?” says Jack, beginning to 
bluster and look fierce. 

“ Oh, his name was — was — Cheap Jack!” 

The man beside her bursts into a hearty 
laugh. 

“ And I’m not cheap, — eh, Nell?” 

“Oh, no, — dear at any price!” answers 
Nell, with a saucy glance; and then she 
changes her tone, since Elizabeth Nobbs is 
not near to reprove, and owns that Jack is 
dearer to her than all the world beside. 


| 
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TWO ROSES. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


roses single stalk: 
Tx bloomed the selfsame hour. 


Then carelessly pinned it on his vest: 
The other thought, with a tender smile 
«This rose shall lie on my darling’s breast.” 


So one was ere the 
And proudly shown to the ry 
But, droo ing con in the glare and heat, 
Was idly flung on the ground to die. 
Ruined, despoiled of its beauty rare, 
[Alas! the fault was not thine, poor rose,] 
The flower the sunrise had found so fair 
Lay crushed in the mire at daylight’s close. 


Epina, Mo., 1880, 


The other rose — oh, its lot was blest! 

It felt the th:ob of a loving heart 

it rested on a maiden’s breast, 

Who blushed, as she kissed its leaves apart, 
At thought of him who had plucked the flower, 

And said, as she breathed its sweet perfume, 
“ My love will come at the twilight hour: 

Faurest of roses, oh, keep your bloon: ! ”” 


That eve the rose was tenderly laid 

With letters, trinkets, and locks of hair; 
Treasures the worth of which love had wei 

And hid away from the light and air. 
Months passed; the casket unopened lay; 

4 came again with her fragrant breath; 

a fair bride raised the lid one day, — 
“My rose! she cried, sweet even in death.” 


BY EDWARD 


UNE REVERIE AFRICAINE. 


“ UEL temps étoufant!” 

This exclamation was made by one 
of a’party of French officers, whose number I 
helped to swell. It was in St. Louis, the 
capital of Sénégal, in West Africa. We had 
landed the day before from tke Zsfadon, 
which had conveyed us for the last part of 
our journey from the upper Sénégal, where 
we had gone, three months previously, part- 
ly for pleasure, partly on business. One of 
the officers had been intrusted with a mis- 
sion to Samballa, King of Khasso, while I 
had gone to look at the plantations in order 
to be enabled to form some opinion of the 
growing crops, and be better prepared for 
the next trading campaign. The trip had 
been extremely pleasant and replete with 
exciting adventures, some ludicrous, some 
perilous; and we had brought down with us 
a pair of young lions, two ss ern a large 
omy three ostriches, and six crown 

irds, 


We were’on a broad piazza facing the 
river, not far below the Pont Faidherbe, and 
the Espadon was riding at her ancher in the 
Stream before us; while, abreast of us, a 
large sailing vessel had lines fastened to the 
shore on which some of its crew were haul- 
ing, while others were “ paying out” cable 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


DUSSEAULT. 


watching the manceuvre with some interest, 
as she had just arrived from Bordeaux with 
late news of the Franco-Prussian war, which 
was then progressing. The affair of Sédan 
had been the theme of discussion for a week 
or more, and the colonists were eager to de- 
vote their attention to another and if possi- 
ble more agreeable subject. We, on the 
piazza, were not, however, so impatient to 
get the news, as for the landing of a few 
cases of grapes that were on board of the 
vessel for us. 

We sent message after message to the 
douane, praying to have an official sent on 
board to survey the hatches and thus enable 
the captain to break bulk and send them to 
us. But little heed was paid to our repeated 
requests, and, when the officer at length ar- 
rived, the vessel was made fast alongside of 
the embankment with her main-yard arm so 
near that we could almost jump on to it 
from the piazza. 

At last the grapes were landed and opened 
in the piazza at breakfast time, — noon ; and, 
after a well-served déjefné, we tested them. 
A siesta is a common sequel to a breakfast 
in Sénégal; and we reclined on lounges 
and settees and ate our grapes, leaving the 
mangos, guavas, sour sop, » and 
oranges untouched. 

Some of us slept, some remained half- 


to allow her to be breasted in. We were 


awake; and all forgot, for the time being, 
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everything outside of his own circle. It was 
extremely warm, even for St. Louis, and | “Quel temps ¢toufant/” as he jum 
scarcely a breath of air was stirring. The | out of his hammock and threw himself on a 
tar was dropping from the ship’s’ rigging | lounge over which there was an East-Indian 
near by, and perfumed the air round about | puzkah, which was immediately set in mo- 
us. Business was temporarily interrupted | tion, 

to be resumed at two; and, during these “It is a little uncomfortable,” I said. 
two hours’ nooning given to all emplayés, “A little!” he exclaimed; “I call it stif- 
the residents passed their time cither by | ing. The air is stagnant and the sun would 
playing billiards and cards or by indulging melt lead. I never felt the heat more at 


in a nap. which latter I seldom did, as Sénoudébou than I do no now. It was 
always awoke, if I slept in the daytime, 


_ a headache and feeling very uncomforta- 
ie. 

Slowly swinging in a South-American 
hammock, one of the officers was perspiring 
at every pore. He was a captain in the 
Infanterie de Marine, who-had gained his 
épaulettes in the colony. He was well ac- 


It was he who uttered the exclamation, 


warm the day before I got those lions, 
but — These East-Indians are lazy fellows, : 
aren’t they? None but a lazy man would 
ever have invented a punkah. They would 
do very well if they were only selt-acting, 
But, when I think of the servant who sits 
outside and works it, it makes me nervous. 


climated, knew the interior of the country 
better than any one I ever knew, save one, 
and was noted among the native chiefs, who 
feared him, as well as among his compatri- 
otes, as a brave soldier and able strategist, 
He had distinguished himself, particularly, 
in Cayor, where the name of Charles Boiléve 
was the synonym of valor and indomitable 
perseverance. He was, withal, a perfect 
gentleman and a companion whose gayety 
never failed to make the society cheerful in 
which he happened to be placed from time 
to time. On duty, he was soldierly in his 
bearing; off of duty, jovial and entertaining. 
His easy, refined deporfment and constant 
politeness had not been marred by his long 
service on the “ Dark Continent,’’ where 
his mode of life had often been necessarily 
rough. He had theability, which no one pos- 
sesses to such a degree as a Frenchman, of 
adapting himself most naturally to the cir- 
cumstances under which he happened to be 
placed, and of assimilating himself to the 
ople among whom he sojourned. Among 
oors, he was, apparently, a native of Mo- 
rocco; among Jallofs, he would have been 
taken for a white subject of the Bourbe ; 
and among whites he was the same polished 
gentleman he had always been since he 
bergen from St. Cyr. He was an excel- 
ent Arabic scholar, and spoke the language 
and dialects of Sénégal fluently. Whenever 
an officer was needed to proceed on a mis- 
sion to the interior, Boiléve, if not other- 
wise engaged, was always chosen by the 
governor as the best person to intrust with 
the service. Hence he passed much of his 
time in the saddle, dressed as a sfahis, had 


I’d rather put up with the heat than keep a 
poor fellow alternately pulling and slacking 
that string so steadily. — Dina wadjt! 
he shouted to the servant who worked the 
punkah; and the black, glad to be dis- 
missed, answered gratefully, — 

“ Ferré jouf, too-barb.” 

“Speaking of these lions, Boiléve,” I 
said, “reminds me that you never told us 
how you captured them. They ’re young, 
I know, but, nevertheless, I should n’t like 
to get within ‘the reach of their claws or 
teeth.” 


“You never asked me how I got them. 
This weather reminds me of the time. You 
will remember that I had an interview with 
Samballa the next morning after our arrival 
at Medina; that, as soon as I got through 
with his majesty, we undertook to stroll out- 
side of the stockade in search of game ; but 
that the heat was too great for even old 
Africans, like you and I; and we, conse- 
quently, returned within the walls and 
passed the remainder of the day on the ban- 
tang near Mahaddé Khasso’s hut. You also 
remember what a night we had after this 
day. But the day was nothing compared to 
this, and the night cool, if measured by the 
standard that tonight will, most probably, 
furnish. If it had been so warm there as it 
is here now, I would have been bereft of 
even the power to move; and, instead of 
my being here with that pair of lions, my 
bones would be bleaching in the sun on the 
plain near Diassé.” 

“How came the 
them of these lions?” I asked. 

“T°ll tell you. Last year, when Jules* 
was there, the Foulahs sént for him to come 


to come to you to rid 


enetrated where no other officer had, and 
ad always succeeded in reaching the sable 
dignitaries with whom he had been sent to 
treat, and who would have cut his throat if 


to their village, as they were losing many 
cattle out of their herds. Jules, of course, 
went, He killed five of the largest lions he 
had ever seen, and in leaving he told them 


they had not had the indefinable, superstitious | he had a friend who would always be glad 
fear of him which these fatalists have of one | to serve them in such cases. They asked 
who has repeatedly braved them with im- 


punity. 


* Jules Gérard, the lion-killer. 
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my name, which he told them and then left. 
Now, when we arrived at Medina, they knew 
of it very soon afterward. They will not 
forget you or I foralong time. You will 
remember that, while we sat on the bantang, 
Samballa sen’ for me. I found two Foulahs 
with him, who had come to get permission 
to see and speak to his stranger. They 
stated that Jules had told them that I was 
as good a lion-killer as himself, and that, if 
they were ever troubled when I was anywhere 
near, not to hesitate to send for me at once. 
They then told me their story, which was 
that they had lost some of their cattle every 
night for more than a week, and had been 
unable to rid themselves of the lion or lions 
that preyed on them. There was no one in 
their village who dared to lay in ambush for 
them at night, and they had accordingly 
rayed the prophet to send them either 
ules or me. I was there, they said, in an- 
swer to their prayers; and would I not rid 
them of the lions that were decimating 
their herds, or, at least, give them one of 
my Rregrees to make the one who would 
watch to kill them as invulnerable as 1? 
I promised to go at once, and told them 
to rest assured that they’d lose no more 
cattle for some time to come. One of them 
remained behind to serve me as guide, 
while the other carried to the village the 
good tidings of the coming of the ‘great 
too-barbo,’ who would be there that night. I 
commenced at once to prepare for my night’s 
work. Boubert swore I should not go alone, 
and his example was followed by Royer, 
Cailler, Michaud, and all the rest of you, I 
believe. Michaud said he’d never consent 
to allow a comrade to sacrifice himself to 
save a few* bullocks for ‘ une bande de 
sacrés Pouls,” who’d cut his throat if they 
dared ; and you finally told them that you 
considered I ’d better go alone, as you knew 
that none of them, though good marksmen, 
could hit a lion, anyway, and that, conse- 
quently, they’d only be in the way. Ha, 
ha, ha! how angry they got. ‘ Qu’d/ aille 
au diable, Sil veut, they said; and we 
laughed at them. Well, they would have 
been in the way; any man would who can- 
not aim at a lion as steadily as at a par- 
tridge. 
“Tt must have been five when I started 
with the guide for the Foulah village, where 
I found most of the people assembled at the 
bantang; and, as I approached, many who 
had never seen a white man before screamed 
and ran away, while the rest pressed around 
me, anxious to see the man whom Jules, 
who, in their estimation, was the first of 
whites, had called his friend. 
“ After making the necessary preparations 
and examining my rifles, which the Foulah, 
who had guided me, carried, I communicated 


locality where the lions came for their prey. 

He said he was anxious to escort me there, 

and at once led on the way across the now 

verdant plain, which you know well, and 

which is, during the dry season, parched and 

sun-cracked for about two kilometres, where 
we stopped, at the herdsman’s landing. 

Here we discoyered the tracks of the lions, 
which made a nearly straight path. By ex- 
amining the footprints I learned that there 
were at least three of them. In reply to my 
questions the headman said that he could 
not tell, nor could any of his people, how 
many of them there were. Some said three, 
others said five, 

“TI concluded that there could not be more 
than the last number; and, as the fears of 
the people had rege magnified the dan- 
ger to which their herds were exposed, I 
thought it extremely likely that there were 
less than five. In walking about I discov- 
ered a large hole that had been dug to trap 
hyenas, which suggested the thought that I 
might possibly trap one or two of the game 
| was to lie in wait for that night, and secure 
them alive. So I sent one of the Foulahs 
— several had followed us — back to bring 
me the carcass of a goat that had been re- 
cently slaughtered ; and, while he was away, 
I covered the hole with twigs, over which I 
placed some croato grass to more effectually 
conceal its opening. 

When the Foulah returned with the car- 
cass it was carefully put on the frail cover- 
ing that I had put over the hole, and we 
went back to the village leaving two men on 
the bantang to watch till I should return. 
It was then about nine, the moon was 
shining and I expected a good night’s sport. 
But I had fully three hours to wait, for it is 
only about midnight, you know, that lions 
commence to prowl. The intervening time 
was spent on the bantang, near which the 
natives were assembled in high glee at the 
prospect of being delivered from the annoy- 
ance they had been experiencing for some 
days. 

4 The headman sat on the banting near 
me, and related incidents of Jules’ last so- 
journ with them, averring that he, Jules, was 
certainly under the special protection of 
Allah, who had created him to be the friend 
and benefactor of the black man. Some said 
that he had the strength of a giant, so much | 
were they carried away by their enthusiastic 
admiration of ‘Ze tueur de lions’ Now 
Jules, you know, is very feeble; and I cer- 
tainly cannot understand how he can hold a 
heavy rifle so steadily, in taking aim, as 
never to shoot far from his mark. 

“At about midnight I started for my 
station, and was followed at a respectful dis- 
tance and with awe by several of the natives. 
These men came with me to carry my rifles 


my desire, to the headman, to view the {and ammunition, which I took from them 
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when I reached the herdsman’s bantang. I 
dismissed the two men who had watched 
during my absence, and requested all the 
others to return and leave me alone. They 
went away slowly, conversing in low tones, 
and I was soon the only human being left 
on the spot. I took my station on the ban- 
tang, with my rifles within gasy reach, and 
passed an hour that wore away most te- 
diously. 

*“ At some distance, say a hundred metres, 
there was a stretch of sparsely wooded 
land covered, as is always the case dur- 
ing the rains, with a high and luxuriant un- 
dergrowth, through which man or beast 
might approach unobserved; and, behind 
me, a large herd of cattle, some of them 
lying down, others standing, chewed their 
* cuds in tranquillity, while a narrow and re- 
cently beaten path led from the herd, by 
the bantang, to the scant woods before me. 
That was éa piste des lions. 

“In following this track, as of course I 
knew they must, the lions would have to 
pass within ten metres of the hole, over 
which, on the frail support I’ve mentioned, 
I had placed the goat’s carcass to serve asa 
bait tn attract them to it; and I was satis- 
fied that I had made excellent arrangements 
for the accomplishment of the purpose I had 
in mind. But I must confess that I felt 
somewhat nervous, and I’d have given 


anything for the cool self-possession of 
Jules, whom I never saw excited, in an 
emergency, though always prompt and quick 
to act. 

“ I looked at my watch and found that it 


was past one. It was time for the sport to 
begin, and I prepared for it. The moon 
was low, and consequently shone obliquely, 
almost horizontally, over the bantang. 
Hence | was in plain sight. I concluded to 
get on the ground beneath the structure, 
as there I would be in comparative ddtkness 
and out of sight from the path, while I 
would be able to see clearly from my hidin 

place. I accordingly got down to the groun 

as noiselessly as possible, and proceeded to 
remove my rifles. I had to be careful to 
keep them all constantly within reach, and 
in order to do so I moved them all first to 
the edge of the banting, and had scarcely 
done so when I heard a rustling of leaves. 
Something was approaching, but from a suf- 


ficient distance to give me time to make all’ 


my arrangements for action; and I was 
soon crouching beneath the bantang with 
one of my rifles in hand, while the others 
were conveniently placed for immediate use 
if necessary. 

“Presently, though I heard nothing, I 
perceived t the undergrowth slowly 
moved, as if pushed aside by some animal 
moving slyly along. If I had been at all ex- 
cited before, I was no longer so. I strained 


my eyes to catch the first glimpse of what. 
ever might be coming. I had not long to 
wait, for the next moment a large lioness 
came in full view, as she stealthily advanced 
in her path toward the herd. She was 
closely followed by two smaller ones, those 
that we have here with us, which I imme. 
diately conjectured were her cubs. Th 
followed with the same cat’s tread in the 
track of the old one. When they came 
abreast of the hole, over which I had put 
the carcass of the goat, they doubtless 
smelt it, for they stopped short 

“The cattle now seemed aware of their 
danger. I could hear them pulling at their 
pickets, and some broke loose and were 
scampering about in terror and confusion, 
The cubs, after only an instant’s hesitation, 
rushed for the carcass, and reaching the 
hole precipitated themselves simultaneous] 
uponit. The frail poy | gave way, al 
they wert with it, and the dead goat, to the 
bottom of the pit. Their cries brought the 
lioness to the brink of the hole, and I thought 
she would jump in after them. She ran 
round and round it, tried to pull them out 
with her paw, and reached her head down 
so far as to make it almost impossible for 
her to keep from falling in. At length, evi- 
dently in a rage, she leaped away from the 
hole, and rushed toward the herd. I shot 
her in the head. It staggered her; she 
stopped short, gazed around, and finally 
peered at the bantang under which I was, 
and rushed right at me. I had another rifle 
in hand. I fired, and no doubt hit her. 
Without waiting to see the effects of my 
fire, I dischar, ed the three remaining rifles 
at her in quick succession. 

“I immediately commenced to reload 
them all, in case of need, and had barely 
got the first cartridge in when I neard a tu- 
mult in the direction of the village. The 
Foulahs, who had been waiting anxiously, 
heard the report of my rifles, and were now 
hastening to ascertain its result, When 
they arrived and saw the dead lioness, they 
yelled with joy and pressed around me. 

“*Was there only one?’ asked the head 
man. 

“« There were three,’ I replied. 

“* What then have you done with the 
other two?’ . 

“I pointed to the hole in which the two 
cubs were in danger of tearing themselves 
to pieces. 

“*So you want them. How are you to 
get them out and carry them away?’ 

“*You and your people must help me,’ I 
said. 

“¢T will do all I can,’ he replied, ‘ but we 
can’t get them out alive!’ ae 

“The cattle were tied to pickets with 
boabab rope, and several lengths of this 
having been collected, 1 made nooses which 
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urider my direction they endeavored to get 
over the heads of the lions. At first they 
mét with no success, and I was about to 
abandon the task of securing them when 
‘one of the nooses slipped over one of their 
heads, was hauled on and tightened. But 
it was impossible to hold on to it, so violent 
were the struggles of the lassooed cub. 
The natives now commenced to belabor 
them with heavy sticks, which they cut 
from the trees near by, and I let them have 
their own way. 

“The imprisoned cubs finally appeared 
to be weakening. They had bitten and torn 
one another, in their struggles, frightfully, 
and they suffered more from the injuries 
they had inflicted themselves than from the 
calgiling they had received from the Fou- 
lahs. They seemed so completely exhausted 
that I thought them dying. But the head 
man said it would take ten times as much to 
kill them. In the mean time one of the na- 
tives had gathered ten or a dozen of the cat- 
tle ties which he had arranged as one, and, 
approaching the hole, he dexterously slipped 

em round the neck of one of them and di- 
rected the rest to haul. They obeyed and 
hung one of them half way up. After 


allowing it to hang there, too long | thought 


‘Boiléve, which 


at the time, they pulled it up altogether and 
quickly bound its —_ securely together, 
and to its body. The other was treated in 
the same way. Poles were then cut, to the 
middle of which they were slung and carried 
to the village, while I walked near them to, 
if necessary, kill the lions if they should re- 
cover from their stupor and get loose. The 
natives seemed to think that they could not 
be harmed while I was present. 

“You know the rest. How I sent to you. 
to get me cantaloup’s cages to put them in, 
and finally had them on board of the 
Espadon, where they are now. Sapristi / 
it’s later than I thought, — nearly three, and 
we promised to land them at two.” 

So saying, Boiléve hastily dressed him- 
self and started out to superintend the land- 
ing of his lions. I accompanied him and 
assisted with my men. He kept them 
nearly six months, when he sent‘ them to 
Paris, where they were kept in a private 


menagerie for some time, were finally pur- 
chased by the government, and are now, 
a. the finest pair in the French capi- 


It was exploits like this, of my friend 
ined for Jules Girard his 
soubriguet of “lion-killer.” 


THAT SQUASH. 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


SQUIRE HAPGOOD had the prettiest 
daughter and the biggest squash of any 
man in the town in which he resided. 

His daughter was plump, buxom, and 
eighteen, and bore the name Maggie. 

is squash was of that variety known as 
the Hubbard, and he intended to exhibit it 
at the ensuing autumnal Town Fair, where 
he fondly hoped and believed it would be 
awarded the first premium. 

On his daughter and his vegetable the 
squire lavished all of his affection, but — 
alas! that my pen should record it — the 
vegetable got by far the larger part. He 
loved Maggie as Brutus loved Czsar, but he 
loved the squash as Brutus loved Rome. 

Now, in my opinion, a pretty girl is of 
more value than a squash, however big the 
latter may be ; and so thought Hiram Hardy. 
He was a young farmer, and was a neighbor 
of the squire. He was dead in love with 
Maggie, and ag ie was dead in love with 
him. He visited her twice or thrice a week, 
but he might about as well have staid at 

17 


home for any pleasure that he derived from 
his visits. Not one time in twenty did he 
get a chance to exchange more than a dozen 
words with her. No sooner would he make 
his appearance at her home, than the squire 
would take him out into the en to see 
“that squash,” and there he would keep him 
hour after hour talking squash to him until 
his brain would fairly reel. 

At length, one day, Hiram was fortunate 
enough to find his beloved alone. Here was 
an opportunity to propose, and he was not 
slow to avail himself of it. Maggie, blush- 
ing and radiant, referred him to her father. 

hat very evening Hiram called upon the 
squire. He found the old gentleman toast- 
ing his heels before a cheery fire. Beside 
him stood a pitcher of cider, and in his 
hands was his weekly paper, a journal de- 
voted to iculture. Hearing the young 


man enter, he lifted his eyes from ped a 
first taking care to mark his place with his 


T. 
“ Howdedoo, Hiram ?” he cried in his usu- 
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al loud, he voice, as he recognized the 
visitor. “Take a cheer.” 

Hiram returned the salutation, and then 
deposited himself in a chair which Maggie 
hastened to bring him. 

“ Have some cider?” asked the old man. 

“ Well, I don’t care if I do,” returned Hi- 
nothing 

ie filled a large tumbler with the re- 
ieabing beverage, and handed it to her 
lover, who drained it -in a business-like 
manner. 

“ You’ve come just in the nick o’ time,” 
said the squire, turning to his paper. 

“Eh?” said Hiram. 

“Just in time to hear an account of a 
new-fangled way of killing squash-bugs. 
I'll read it to you.” 

Hiram cast a despairing glance at his 
charmer, and received a sympathetic one in 
return. Then he tipped his chair against 
the wall, clasped his hands together above 
head, and resigned himself to the inevit- 
able. 

Squire Hapgood prided himself on his el- 
ocution. It was of a jerky, explosive nature. 
Every word leaped from his lips like a bomb 
from the mouth of a mortar. He paid no 
attention to the punctuation marks with 
which an article was interspersed. He used 
but two stops, —a short one and a long one. 
The former he used after every word, and 
the latter whenever he wanted to clear his 
throat with a drink of cider. 

The account of the new-fangled way of 
killing squash-bugs was quite Tengthy. It 
took the squire a full half-hour to read it. 
When he reached the end he turned to his 
visitor, and exclaimed, — 

“ Now, what do you think o’ that, Hiram?” 

Alas, r Hiram! He knew not what 
to say. He had not been listening to the 
article : he had been watching his sweetheart 
pare apples. But the old man’s eyes were 
upon him, and he had to say something. 

“} think that—that”—he stammered, 
“I think that—that—that it’s all moon- 
shine!” he ended, becoming desperate and 
a little angry. 

Without knowing it, he had hit the nail 
squarely upon the head. 

Squire Hapgood struck his knee emphati- 
cally with his hand. 

“You’re right, Hiram,” he cried approv- 
ingly. “You’ve got some sense about you, 
you have! It’s all moonshine, —all pure 
moonshine! The idee of putting pison on 
the vines to kill the bugs! Why, it would 
kill the vines, too. Any fool oug t to know 
that. That editor is a donkey! I'll write 
to him tomorrow to stop my paper! I go 
in for the old-fashioned way of killin 
squash-bugs, I do. Just catch ’em and mas 
their heads with a stone, — that’s the way 


to kill squash-bugs !” 


“ That ’s so!” cried Hiram, recovering his 
self-possession, and winking, unperceived 
by the old man, at a. 

Squire Hapgood laid down his paper, and 
shoved his chair back from the fire. 

Hiram knew by sad experience what was 
coming, and determined to make an effort 
to nee it by unfolding at once the object 
of his visit. He hemmed two or three times, 
and began 

a Squire Hapgood, I called here tonight 


“To see that squash. Yes, I know you 
did. I was intending all along to show it to 


you, but I thought you’d like to hear me 
read that — first. Maggie, 
man nimbly kicked o 


boots,” 
and the ol his slip- 
pers. 
** Don’t put on your boots, squire. I did 
n’t come here tonight to see that squash. | 
won’t put you to the trouble ” — 

“ No trouble at all. I’d as soon accom 
modate you as not. Maggie, my hat.” 

“ But, squire, it’s darker than Egypt out.” 

“ Maggie, my lantern.” 

“And it rains, too. I can hear it beat 
against the window.” 

“ Maggie, my umbrella.” 

Hiram groaned, and gave up the contest 
at once. 

“Come along, Hiram,” and out into the 
garden they went. 

“It’s grown wonderfully since you were 
here last: don’t you think so?” said the 
squire, as they came to a pause beside the 
mammoth vegetable. 

“ Should n’t have known it was the same 
squash,” said Hiram ae 

“ Come around and take a look at it from 
this side. 
though ?” 

“You bet!” 

“ Deacon Sykes thinks he’s going to take 
the first premium on squashes this year, but 
he ’ll find himself most mightily mistaken.” 

“ That he will.” 

“ His squash a’n’t nowhere near as big as 
this.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Just look at that stem, Hiram. There’s 
a stem for you!” | 

“T should say so.” J 

“ And just look at them vines. Did you 
ever see the like?” 

“ No, never.” 

“ They ’re as big as a hoe-handle.” 

“ Full as big.” 

“ What a lovely color it’s got.” 

“ Well, you’re right.” 

“T tell you, Hiram, it would take a heap 
of money to buy that squash of me.” 

“ suppose so.” 

“A hundred dollars would n’t be no sort 
of a temptation. 

“ No, I suppose not.” 


Jerusha! a’n’t it a monster, 


That Squash. 


“ There a’n’t a man in the town that don’t 
covet that squash.” 

“I believe you.” 

“You yourself would like to owa it; now 
would n’t you, Hiram?” 

“Of course I should, Squire, but you ’ve 
got something else that 1’d much rather 

ve.” 


“Eh?” 

“You’ve got something else that I’d 
much rather have than that squash.” 

Squire Hapgood flashed the rays of his 
old tin lantern full in the face of his youn 
companion, accompanying them with a loo 
of intense astonishment. 

Hiram began to grow red. 

“Do you reely mean to say that I ’ve got 
something you ’d rather have than to have 
that squash ?” demanded the old man, think- 
ing that perhaps his ears had deceived him. 

“Yes, I do,” said Hiram, shifting uneasily 
from foot to foot. 

“Well, that beats me! Something that 

vally more than that squash! What 
can it be? Do you mean that old speckled 
rooster with the lame leg ?” 

“No!” 

“Then you must mean that old yaller cow 
with the crumpled horn. Well, my boy, I 
don’t blame you for taking a shine to her, 
for she’s reely a tiptop animal. I don’t 
want to sell her, and would n’t sell her to 
any one else; but seeing you’ve taken such 
a liking to her, 1 don’t know but what I’d 
part with her to you, if we could agree upon 
the price. Make me an offer.” 

“It a’n’t your cow that I want, Squire, 
it’s your daughter,” said Hiram, coming di- 
rectly to the point. 

" My daughter? What! Maggie?” 

“Yes, Maggie. I love her, and want her 
to be my wife. Can I have her?” 

“I can’t spare Maggie, Hiram. She— 
be keerful, be keerful, you ’re stepping on 
the vines, —she helps me take care of the 
squash. She helps me cover it up cold 
nights so that the frost won’t nip it, and 
helps me keep an eye out daytimes to see 
that no cattle don’t break in and eat it up.” 

“ But you ’re going to take it to the fair 
in a couple of weeks, and when that is over 
you will of course put it in the cellar. You 
won't need Maggie to take care of it then. 
Can I have her then?” 

“TI shall need her all through the winter 
to make squash pies.” 

“ Well, can I have her in the spring ?” 

“1 shall need her in the spring to help me 
plant squash-seeds. That squash will have 
the whoppinest seeds you ever set eyes on, 
and from them next season I’m going to 
raise a squash as much whoppiner than this 
as this is whoppiner than Deacon Sykes’s.” 

“Can I have her a year from now ?” 


“ I shall need her a year from now just as 


‘| much as I do now.” 


“ When can I have her?” 

“Some time, Hiram, sometime. Butdon’t 
be in a hurry. There’s plenty of time. I 
can’t spare Maggie yet a while.” 

Hiram felt that it would be useless to 
press his suit further, and determined to 
make immediate tracks for home. He bade 
the old man good-night, and refusing an in- 
vitation to re-enter the house, took his de- 

ture. 

“Confound the old fellow!” he solilo- 
quized as he plodded along the muddy road. 
“I’d like to wring his old neck. He 
thinks more of that old squash than he does 
of his daughter. I should think she would 

et tired of hearing him talk so much about 
it. If 1 were in her place I’d buy some of 
that poison he was reading about tonight 
and sweeten his cotfee with it,—I vow I 
would! Did n’t she look lovely tonight, 
though? Ah, you may bet she did! And 
must I wait a million years for her just to 
please her old donkey of a father? No, sir! 
She shall be mine this very fall! But how 
am | going to get her? — that’s the ques- 
tion. I must study up some plan.” 

He fell to thinking. 

Presently he clapped his hands together, 
and cried jubilantly, — 

“T have it! That'll bring him to terms 
if anything will! 1 ll do it this very night. 
How lucky it is that it’s so dark and rainy !” 

Early the next morning Hiram went over 
to Squire Hapgood’s to borrow a hoe, ignor- 
ing the fact that he had no less than half a 
dozen of his own. He found the squire in 
a high state of excitement. His squash had 
been stolen! 

Who had perpetrated the base deed ? 

The old man was confident that it was 
Deacon Sykes! 

“ He has stolen it so that his squash can 
take the premium at the fair,” he explained. 

“ Well, perhaps you’re right, Squire,” said 
Hiram, “and then again perhaps you're 
wrong. “It may be he, and it may be some- 
body else! It’s hard telling.” 

“T shall never see that squash again,” 
moaned the old man. 

“If ‘twas my squash that was stolen, I 
think I should see it again. I have never 
had anything stolen yet, but what | succeed- 
ed in recovering it. I think if I should set 
myself about it I could find your squash.” 

Squire Hapgood grasped the young man 
convulsively by the hand. 

“Set yourself about it, Hiram; set your- 
self about it!” hecried. “ Find that squash, 
and I ’ll give you” — 

He paused to consider what reward to of- 
fer for the recovery of his treasure. 

“ Find that squash, and I ’ll give you that 
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cow you wanted to buy of me last night,” he 

said, after a moment’s reflection. 

I don’t Squire, but I ll 
our squash if you ’ll give me Maggie.” 

“When will you give her to me?” 

“Some” — 

“ That won’t do, Squire. I must have her 
within a month.” 

“ Find my squash, and you shall have her 
within a month.” 

“ Honor bright, Squire ?” 

“ Honor bright, Hiram.” 

The young man took his departure in a 
high state of elation. 

On the evening of the same day, Hiram 
drove up to Squire Hapgood’s door with the 
missing vegetable in his wagon. 

Oh, what a scene was there, my posse 
men! The squire embraced the squash, 
and Hiram embraced Maggie. It would be 
difficult to say which of the two felt the 
more estatic. 


“Where did you find it, Hiram?” asked 
the old man, when his transport had begun 
to subside a little. 

“ Don’t ask me, Squire. I can’t tell you. 
I’ve promised to hold my tongue about it,” 

“ You ’ll tell me where you found it, won't 

ou?” asked Maggie coaxingly, when she 
with her lover. 

ou eep it a secret from 
father.” 

“T’ll never breathe a word of it to him.” 

“ Well, then, I found it in one corner of 
my barn floor, covered with straw!” 

“ Oh, you wicked ” — 

What more Maggie was going to say I 
am unable to inform the reader, for at that 
precise moment Hiram stopped her mouth 
with a kiss. 

Two weeks later Squire Hapgood’s squash 
was awarded the first premium at the Town 
Fair, and a few days subsequent to that 
event Maggie Hapgood became Maggie 
Hardy. 


OFF BLOCK ISLAND IN CALM AND TEMPEST. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


HE good yacht Sunbeam, sharp as a 
razor and fleet as a greyhound, lay 
idly upon the waters at but a little distance 
from Black Island, with Point Judith, Watch 
Hill, and legendary Montauk plainly in 
sight ; so crystal clear was the air, and so 
= the sunlight of June. It was such an 
our as depicted by the poet-author of the 
“ Buccaneer.” 


“When lie at rest, 
And the g , heaving sea, 
The black duck with her » bee breast 
Sits swinging silently. 
How beautiful? No ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach.” 


A day of the most perfect calm, when 
wind and sea were slumbering, a sunset 
when a violet glow rested upon everything, 
and it appeared as if storm and tempest 
were never again to be known. 

On board the yacht there was the most 
perfect order. Every rope was truly coiled 
and secured, every man of the little crew 
was at his post, albeit the lookout dozed in 
the bows, and the man at the wheel nodded 
as he mechanically held the tiller. Even 
the needle of the compass in the binnacle 
seemed to be taking a nap, while the taut, 
ea petite vessel swung dreamily with 

e sea. 


Toa mind naturally tinged with and lov- 
ing the poetic this would have been the 
very place and hour for weaving the web and 
woof of fanciful rhythm and rhyme. But 
Dell Rivington was not one of that kind. 
Though gifted with an eye for the beautiful, 
and a soul strung to music, she was rather 
a butterfly to float on and revel in the gar- 
den sun-rays than to give thought to their 
glories. 

A sparkling, black-haired, 
lithe, impetuous and daring girl was she, 
with hot, Southern blood coursing through 
her veins and giving something more than 
womanly courage and empressement; one 
who, unsexed, would have made a dashing 
soldier or sailor and been carried into the 
very jaws of death, borne upon the mad 
wings of excitement. So entire calm fretted, 
and with a sigh she glanced over sky and 
ocean, stirred up her more quiet companions 
with the tip of her fan, and half pettishly ex- 
claimed, — 

“I wonder if this thing will never end?” 

“What?” questioned Mary Erskine, 
yawning prettily, and revealing teeth of the 
most wondrous regularity and whiteness, 
which, with her blue eyes, ch-blossom 
cheeks, and long, semi-curling waves of 
blonde hair, gave her claim to beauty. 
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“ What, indeed! This everlasting calm.” 

“ Better than such a tempest as I have 
seen sweep over these waters,” answered 
Pitt Mason, in astonishment that such a 
sentiment could be born of womankind, for 
Mary Erskine, though somewhat “ languish- 
ing and lazy,” was his perfect ideal. 

“Pshaw! I’m utterly disgusted with the 
ocean. Call this ‘a life on the ocean wave!’ 
One might about as well float around upon 
a log in a miserable old mill-pond,” and she 


sang mincingly, — 

‘And sat ou the rocks and bobbed for whale!” 
and then laughingly continued, “ That ’s 
about my idea of old Neptune. What is 
yours, Mr. Palmer?” 

Ray Palmer had been silently observing 
and listening to the beautiful tropical flower. 
Indeed, she had been a constant study for 
him during the few days of their acquaint- 
ance. There was more of brilliancy, more 
of debonnaire dash about her than any wo- 
man he had ever met; and there were times 
when her eyes not only to flash but 
actually burn. This was the case more than 
any other when the subject of bravery was 
under discussion, for her contempt of cow- 
ardice in man was so withering as to be 
almost sublime. 

“T agree with you, Miss Rivington,” re- 
plied Palmer, “that (to use the familiar quo- 
tation) it is not pleasant to be forever like 
‘a painted ship upon a painted ocean,’ but I 
fancy the sea ies its moods even the same 
as — 


“ Woman?” she interrupted. 

“I accept the simile,as woman. Even in 
your own breast I presume you will not de- 
ny the slumbering of storms.” 

“You so judge me?” she questioned 
sharply and quickly, and fixing her black 
eyes upon him with a searching and mag- 
netic gaze that would have been unpleasant 
to a less resolute man. 

“TI judge it to be the same with all of hu- 
manity, that every breast is vexed by the 
same passions.” 

“But some more violently than others ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

_ “ What do you number among the pas- 
sions, Mr. Palmer?” 

“ Fear, hatred, revenge, love.” 

_ “And jealousy ?” 
_ “That is a part of love. One cannot ex- 
ist without the other.” 

_“ And which is the strongest of the pas- 
sions ?” 

“ Love, beyond and above all.” 

No one knew better than she that they 
were drifting upon dangerous ground, none 
knew better how to turn coquettishly away ; 
and the single exclamation she had uttered, 


with raised eyebrows, while it expressed 
surprise at the same time, checked all far- 
ther advances. Love was as distant from 
them as if they had never met, and when it 
came to the girl, at least, it would indeed be 
passion. 
The Susdbeam still remained motionless, 
with not a breath to rattle the cordage or 
lift the little butterfly-wing of a flag. The 
company remained snugly “the wide 
awning. Palmer and Dell Rivington jest- 
ing lightly or parrying the sharp lances of 
wit; and Pitt Mason lying stretched at the 
feet of Mary Erskine, be ing up into the 
dreamy eyes of the beauty as 

“* She sits beside the mast there, 

With a tumbler and a straw; 


And such a laugh you hear but seldom, 
And such teeth a never saw.” 


Twilight, and still drifting. Then a faint 
breeze began creeping to the cheeks of the 
watchers, and the crew became alert as a 
slight ripple could be discovered under the 
forefoot, and the sails began to swing un- 
easily to and fro. 

“Neptune be praised!” exclaimed Dell 
Rivington, as she arose, and, sauntering to 
the stern, began looking at sky and water. 

“What is your opinion of the weather, 
Mr. Coffin?” she asked of the sailing-mas- 
ter, a bluff old whaleman, who, truth to tell, 
would much sooner have faced a hurricane 
than so young and beautiful a woman. 

“Looks as if we might have a blow,” he 
answered uneasily. “The light on Watch 
Hill has winked a couple of times, and the 
little craft is beginning to feel of her rud- 
der. I shouldn't wonder if we had more 
than a cap full of wind before midnight.” 

“] hope so. And you, Mr. Palmer?” 
she continued, seeing that he had followed 
her and was leaning upon the weather-rail 
near at hand. 

“You know,” he answered with a laugh, 
“that I have already given you my opinion 
of the sea.” 

“ That it is moody as a woman!” and she 
flashed her black eyes upon him until they 
appeared to sparkle like diamonds in the 
darkness. 

“ Yes, —at least that it is wayward.” 

“ And the calm we have had is to be fol- 
lowed by a storm?” 

“ Of the weather or” — 

“ Both, sir,” she interupted. 

“ Not the latter, I trust,” he answered 
gallantly, and immediately added, “ There 
comes the breeze.” 

His words proved true. The booms 
swung out, the little flag at the fore fluttered 
jubilantly, and the yacht forged ahead, — 

“ With the wind upon her , 


How she courtesies and careens 
To the nodding, — billows! 
How her tower of canvas leans! 
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Past the headland, by the islands, 
With the flyin 

And her long wake lay behind her 
Like a stripe across the blue.” 


But very soon the storm increased to an 
almost gale, the clouds gathered black and 
thick, the muttering of thunder was heard, 
and forked lightning played vividly through 
the gloom, fitful and blinding. 

“ With a low, stout schooner and plenty 
of sea room I wouldn’t mind such a blow,” 
muttered the old sailing-master as he gave 
orders for reducing sail and sending down 
topmasts, “but in such an egg-shell, sparred 
heavily enough for a liner, there is n’t much 
of achance. Sailing ina mill-pond is one 
thing, and the ocean another, and when it 
takes a notion to blow off Block Island it 
just makes a business of it.” 

He was right. Beautiful and graceful in 
lines as are yachts, there is danger in the 
Sailing. The desire to outstrip all others 
has caused too great length and rake of 
‘mast; too great length of boom, causing 
the huge mainsails to drag and flap in the 
water in a ten-knot breeze ; too many fancy 
Sails, too sharp at the bows; too heavy bow- 
sprit and jib-boom; too much mahogany 
and rose-wood, and plate glass and silver, 
and too little, far too little, of solid oak 
and copper and iron; and in many cases 
that miserable invention, the centre-board. 
Ah! how easily, almost maliciously, the 
stout fishing and pilot boat laughs as it rides 
merrily me safely as a duck, when the 
costly yacht creeps along the shore and 
— runs for and hides in a har- 

r! 

And none knew this better than the old, 
foul-weather-educated sailor upon whom 
rested now all the responsibility, and he 
would have given very much if there had 
been no women on board. Their helpless- 
ness and beauty troubled him more than 
even the danger of the little craft, that was 
tossed as a cork, and with about as much 
chance of not being hurled upon the cruel 
rocks or dragged down to the bottom. 

As far as Mary Erskine was concerned, 
he was right in his estimate. The dreamy, 
sensuous beauty was terrified almost to 
death, — lay as a crushed lily in the arms 
of Mason, with her hands pressed over her 
eyes to shut out the glare of the lightning, 
and her very soul shuddering at every rattle 
and crash and boom of the thunder. If she 
had never shown her love before she did so 
then in all of ferventness. 

Not so with Dell Rivington. Her nature 
awoke with the tempest. She gloried in the 
mad riot of the waves, the terrific crashing 
of the thunder, and shrank not back from 
the a that at times painted “ hell on 
the sky.” iad she been a child of the 
ocean, been cradled in storm and rocked 


by the whirlwind, she could not have been 
more utterly fearless. The sailing-master 
looked at her with admiration, Ray Palmer 
with wonder, as she clung to the mast for 
support, with her eves flashing like stars, 
her cheeks unblanched, her lips red as 
cherries, and her slender form unbowed, un- 
trembling. 

“Thisis glorious!” she exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. “Glorious! One such hour 
is worth an entire life of calm.” 

“But, Miss Rivington, you cannot but 
know we are in extreme danger,” returned 
Palmer. 

“ Danger ?” she answered with an almost 
curling lip. “Of course there is danger, 
and it is the work of men to combat and 
overcome it. Would to heaven I were a 
man!” 

“ If she were,” growled the sailing master 
to Paimer, “she’d carry canvas until she 
tore every stick out and run her high and 
dry. All ready forward. Hard a lee.” 

“The little vessel whirled rapidly around, 
seemed to instinctively become aware of 
how she was menaced, and that unless sea 
room was gained she would be wrecked 
upon the ragged shore. The terrible sum- 
mer squall had burst upon her with all its 
fury. A hurricane was condensed into a 
very brief space, and the vessel that lived 
through it must be well-handled and have 
ribs of oak and muscles of iron. What, then, 
could be looked for from the tiny toy, the 

laything for fair weather, that alone stood 
Gosanes them and a watery death, between 
the corpses of beautiful women and strong 
men trailing in sand, dragged down among 
the foul things in the insatiable maw of the 
sea, or hurled limp and bruised and crushed 
upon the expectant shore. 

A terrific, blinding glare, as if the gates 
of all the seething furnaces had been sud- 
denly flung open; a crash as if a thousand 
worlds had been hurled together, the splin- 
tering of masts, the a cordage, 
the striking down of all on rd, and the 
Sunbeam \ay a dismantled, lightning-blasted, 
helpless wreck in the black waste of 
waters ! 

Almost at the instant when the blow came 
Dell Rivington had been standing by the 
mast. But even when it was descending 
she had changed her position to the extreme 
stern, and though partially blinded and be- 
wildered, escaped injury. And she was the 
first to recover, the first to rise superior to 
the death that was hovering around. With 
frantic words and shakings she recalled 
the sailing-master, when he railied_the 
crew, and the wreck was cleared. Then 
she gave her attention to her friends. The 
lovers lay locked in each others’ arms. A 
few dashes of water revived them, and she 
turned to Ray Palmer. In a breath her 
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true heart was revealed, her true woman- 
hood blazoned forth. 

“Dead? O my God, dead!” she ex- 
claimed from agonized lips, as she sat down 
upon the flooded deck, took his head in her 
lap, and smoothed the dark hair from the 
white brow. 

“Lady,” interrupted the sailing-master, 
“the vesselis sinking. You must take care 
of your own life. Come, let me help you 
into the little boat.” 

“And leave him? Never!” and the soft 
arms were closer entwined, and the _ 
bent down until they rested upon those she 
believed would never part again. 

“Lady, you must go.” 

“Touch me, touch him, if you dare! Go, 
and save your miserable, worthless lives. I 
stay here!” 


For her own safety he then attempted to 
force her away. To remain was madness. 
Thg rushing in of the water told of a swift 
doom. But she fought with more than 
mortal energy until nerve and muscle and 
brain gave way before the terrible strain, 
and she fell back in a dead faint, the dying 
beside the dead! dh 


A few hours later she knew that relief_had 
come to them,—that all had 
been saved,—that Ray Palmer lived, was 
pleading to see her. With timid steps and 

lushing cheeks and downcast eyes, she en- 
tered the room where he was lying, — their 
hands were clasped, their eyes wet, and 
there was no use of words. Love has other 
language than that of the tongue. 


SARAH'S APPEARANCE, 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Y sister is one of those fortunate per- 

sons who are born with an air which 
quite makes up for any lack of elegance in 
apparel, or plainness of feature. She, how- 
ever, is not obliged to fall back upon this 
air because of a plain face; on the contrary 
she rejoices in the possession of a pair of 
eyes, which, besides being large and dark, 
express all sorts of lovely things. The 
dearest little nose imaginable, a bright, pure 
complexion; and a perfect head set on her 
shapely shoulders like that of a princess. 
We— the family — have always been very 
proud of Sarah’s appearance. Indeed, we 
speak of it as if it were so much real estate, 
and Sarah, herself — well, she has learned 
her lesson now, so I will make no comments 
on Sarah’s estimate of her lovely self, but 
simply tell her story. 

“Sarah’s appearance ought to secure her 
another husband, and I do hope it will be a 
rich one this time, it certainly ought to be,” 
remarked Aunt Perley one June morning, 
when Sarah, who was a widow, was com- 
‘mencing to show that her affliction was 
somewhat subdued by putting on lavender 
ribbons. 

“Certainly her appearance ought to bring 
her a rich husband,” said Aunt Perley’s 
confidant, Mrs. Jenkins. “ Her first wasn’t 
e what I should have expected he would 

under the circumstances.’ 

_ “No,” Aunt Perley allowed, “ he wasn’t 
just what I expected considering Sarah’s 
appearance. But then he was a genteel- 


looking young man, and belonged to a rich 
family, only they are dreadfully long-lived 
and nothing fell to him,” she added with a 
sigh. 


“TI hope you don’t think he was long-. 


lived,” remarked Mrs, Jenkins, snapping 
her knitting needles with intense excite- 
ment. 

“Why, no,” but he was overtaken by a 
a you know,” exclaimed Aunt Perley, 
e 

Just then Sarah entered the room, and a 
little silence ensued, during which both 
ladies examined the young Tady critically, 
looking over their spectacles. 

My sister was aware, of course, that the 
conversation which she had interrupted had 
been concerning herself, but it neither em- 
barrassed nor surprised her. With her ap- 
pearance. she was agcustomed to beiag 


talked about, indeed se seemed to be more . 


surprised if she chanced to find members of 

the family absorbed in discussing other sub- 

ects. 

“J intend to take Lucy and go to New- 
rt for a few weeks,” she announced at 

a throwing herself languidly into a 

rocking chair. 

“Going to visit Welthy!” exclaimed 
Aunt Perley, in surprise. -“‘ Do you believe 
you ’d enjoy yourself? Welthy thinks of 
nothing but Jersey cows, and pigs and 
chickens, and lives in a dreadfully slack, 
back-country way. Poor as we are; we 
make a good deal better appearance than 
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ou and she 
together, 


she ye and I - afraid that 
would n’t t ne very we 
Sarah.” ge gs very 


“She hardly ever has any callers, nor 
$ out, even to a neighbor's, but does up 
er back hair with one hair-pin, and sits 
down to the table with the hired help,” said 
Mrs. Jenkins, her face in sympathy with the 
doleful picture which her words called up. 
“ Dreadful!” sighed Sarah, clasping her 
graceful hands. “ But then there is a chance 
that I might see somebody there, and one 
might as well be shut up in a convent as to 
live forever in this place.” 

“But Welthy doesn’t have anything to 
do with the fashionable folks about, and 
the hotels and the beach are so far away 
that it will be only an aggravation to be 
staying in the vicinity,” said Aunt Perley. 
“ T visited there a whole fortnight once, and 
was n’t introduced to the minister, even, 
nor invited out to tea once.” 

“T should think there must be a prett 
low state of society in the neighborhood,” 
sighed Mrs. Jenkins. 

“Aunt Welthy has horses, and quite a 
respectable carriage, and we might take the 
fashionable drives every day, and even that 
would be much more enlivening than to 
stay here day after day with nothing to 
look at but cornfields, and nothing to bear 
but the droning of flies and dreary bits of 
village gossip,” said Sarah. 

“I’m sure you have company pre 
often, Sarah,” said Aunt Perley. “ Does n’t 
Lawyer Giddings drive over from the corner 
every pleasant Sunday night? It looks as 
if he were pleased with you; and then there 
are some of the young people from the vil- 
a come in every evening.” 

he expression of Sarah’s lovely coun- 
tenance heaped scorn upon the head of 
Lawyer Giddings, and when the young peo- 
le of the village were mentioned, she waved 
hee hand with a magnificent sweep as if she 
would thus annihilate these insignificent 
personages. 

“ When are we going to Newport, Sarah?” 
I ventured to inquire, naturally feeling some 
anxiety concerning > way I was to be dis- 
posed off. 

“O I cannot tell,” she replied grandly. 
“ It will take some time to cut and make my 
new black silk, and plan, as well as make, my 
traveling costume. I hope to be able 
to start by the middle of July, how- 
ever,” she added with a little meditative 

ce at her work-box. 

“But Lucy has set heart on poms up- 
—— with Cousin Eliza,” said Aunt Fer- 
ley, who had faithfully promised that I 
should be allowed to go on this trip. 

“Oh, well, never mind, Lucy can go there 
some other time, and I cannot go to New- 
port alone.” 


I was well aware that to rebel against my 
fate would be useless, so I accepted the situ- 
ation with as good a grace as possible; and 
one hot July night Sarah proclaimed herself 
ready, and we started on our journey the 
next morning. Timothy, the hired man, 
drove us over to Wellmont, where there was 
a railroad station, and we were soon whirl- 
ing very rapidly toward our destination. 
Sarah looked her best, and was in the high- 
est of spirits in spite of the depressin 
weather which gave everything but herself, 
even the morning papers, a wilted and 
drooping appearance. Her cheeks shone 
like roses in the mist through her little sil- 
ver-gray veil, and everything about her was 
as fresh as a May morning. 

Deffie, the maid of all work, had told her 
fortune in a teacup just before we started, 
and had predicted wonderful things. She 
was considered to be a genius in this line in 
the village, and Sarah with the rest believed 
in her predictions as she did in the gospel. 

“ You'll meet your fate in the railroad car- 
station line,” said she, peering wisely into the 
cup. “Yes, here he is, a tall, a dreadful tall 
stranger, — looks as if he was dark-com- 
plected, and he’s as rich as Creesus, too. 
He’s a-coming straight toward ye, ’n’, dear 
me, there’s a weddin’ comin’ right along. 
It looks as if ’t would be in two months, 


“Well,” said Aunt Perley, looking over 
her spectacles, “1 don’t believe in fortunes, 
but perhaps it is a good thing for her to go, 
after all.” 

And Sarah’s face was still full of expecta- 
tion. We had appropriated two seats, as is 
the custom of females in railroad traveling, 
We sat upon one, while the other accommo- 
dated our feet and our bundles. 

Several ladies with indignation and re- 
bellion in their faces had stopped and re- 
garded the extra seat as if with the intention 
of taking it by force, but Sarah looked as if 
she were saying, — 


“ This rock shall move 


From its firm base as soon as I.”” 


And they moved on. Byt —_ 
other seat was occupied, a tall, di 
looking gentleman entered the car from 
some busy station, and looked about him in 
perplexity. Sarah moved her bundles with 
ready politeness, and looked up with an as- 


when eve 
stinguish 


suring smile. He bowed his thanks, and, 
without turning the seat back into its proper 
place, quietly seated himself. 

“ Shall I-turn the seat for you, or don’t 

u mind riding backwards?” said the po 
ite conductor, who was passing through 
the car at that time. 

“It makes no difference to me, whatever,” 
said the gentleman, keeping his seat. 

It was evident to me that Sarah was ina — 
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flutter. Her cheeks grew pinker. Her 
eyes were large and bright, and I could feel 

at she was tapping nervously with her 
foot. Probably the stranger saw nothin 
but lady-like composure, however, for Sarah 
believed in repose of manner, and it suited 
her style. 

The gentleman drew a newspaper from 
his pocket and commenced to read, but he 
did not seem to be deeply absorbed in its 
contents, He was continually looking awa 
from it about him, and more than once 
saw his gaze fixed upon Sarah with undis- 

ised though respectful admiration. The 

eat grew more and more intolerable in the 
crowded car. Children were crying, women 
were complaining. Men were wiping their 
faces with their handkerchiefs. Ice-water 
was in continual demand. Sarah needed 
assistance in pulling up the window-blind, 
for the cinders blew in in a perfect cloud, 
and he immediately sprang forward with the 
greatest gallantry. 

The blind was obstinate and would not be 
moved, and by means of this a conversation 
arose between them which was carried on 
quite delightfully until the end of the jour- 
ney. Sarah’s conversational powers were 
not especially brilliant, perhaps, but her 
voice was one of peculiar sweetness. It 
was as full of tender modulations as a song, 
and so whatever she said was charming. 
The gentleman seemed quite sensible of 
this, I thought, and I watched him curiously, 
being very much more interested in him 
than I usually was with Sarah’s admirers on 
account of Debbie’s prediction. At the age 
of fifteen one still believes in predictions 
and fairy stories, and a thrill of romance en- 
tered my soul which caused me to forget the 
discomfort of the heat. 

He met with my entire approbation, this 
tall, dark stranger who had been so plainly 
seen in the tea-cup. His dress was plain, 
but there was an elegance about it which I 
could not account for. His coat was cer- 
tainly less fine than the one which Uncle 
Perley wore on Sunday, but it sat upon him 
so differently. If he had worn homespun 
he would have looked no less like a prince 
I was sure. His hands were white and 
beautifully shaped, and he wore no ~~ 
Indeed he wore no jewelry whatever with the 
exception of an exceedingly brilliant dia- 
mond which fastened his shirt front. He 
carried a small traveling-bag of the most 
elegant quality, and I was quite charmed 
with the tiny silver driaking-cup in a Rus- 
sia-leather case which he carried in his 
pocket. He was, perhaps, nearly forty 
years of age. His black hair was slightly 


tinged with gray, and closely cropped, show- 
ing to advantage a head which resembled 
those carved on antique coins. His eyes 
were both keen and smiling. His nose was 


classic in its outlines. His mouth, which 
was shaded by a heavy mustache, was a 
trifle severe, as was also his closely shaven 
chin, which had a tinge ef blue. Even this 
to me was suggestive of aristocracy, as I 
had never noticed it in any face before, and 
had only heard of it in connection with the 
famous Bluebeard of the fairy story. He 
did not smile often, but when he did so it 
was like a burst of sunshine brightening the 
whole neighborhood. 

It was growing toward noon, and as we 
neared a busy little town, Sarah finding that 
her bundles were not situated to her mind 
commenced to re-arrange them. 

“You do not stop here?” inquired the 
gentleman somewhat anxiously. 

“Oh, no!” replied Sarah, “1 go as far as 
Newport.” 

“ Indeed,” he said, smiling. “ Newport is 
my destination also. Fortune favors me. 
I expected to find my journey a very tedious 
one, and after all it is pleasant.” 

Sarah bowed with stately sweetness. She 
was playing the grand dame to perfection, 
and even I myself could hardly believe 
that it was she whom I saw washing dishes 
in Aunt Perley’s kitchen only the night be- 
fore, arrayed in a long apron. 

“Goodness gracious, Lucy!” she ex- 
claimed, seizing me by the arm as the stran- 
ger left his seat for a few moments, “it is 
that rich old bachelor who lives near Aunt 
Welthy’s. He was in Europe the last time 
I was at her house, but she told me about 
him. See, there is the name on the other 
side of his traveling-bag, Charles Thornton. 
What shall Ido? It will never do to own 
that I am Aunt Welthy’s niece in the world. 
He is so aristocratic, and” — she hesitated, 
slightly blushing — “1 think he is pleased 
with me.” 

He was so soon back again that I had no 


‘time to make any reply to this startling com- 


munication. I thought he was pleased with 
her. He certainly looked anything but 
bored, though it was evident that our fellow- 
passengers agg were deeply impressed 
with the feeling that life was a burden just 
then, and he was also extremely attentive. 
I trembled when he commenced to talk 
about Newport. 

“ You do not live in Newport?” he said, 
and I imagined with an effort to seem in- 
different. 

* Oh, no,” ee Sarah, “but I usually 
spend a part of the summer there, the at- 
mosphere is so charming, and the society so 
brilliant.” 

1 stared at my sister in amazement out of 
my stupidly frank fifteen-year-old eyes. 

“Do you find it so?” Well, I do not 
know, although Newport is my home I have 
been there so small a part of the time in 
late years. As far as the atmosphere is con- 
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cerned I e with you, but I have con- 
ceived a violent prejudice against its society, 
the summer overflow I refer to. We have 
little society of any ether kind.” 

Sarah understood the prejudice perfectly. 
And she went on to dilate on the different 
' classes of society which congregated there 
in a manner which almost caused my hair 
to stand straight in amazement. What 
could she mean, I wondered. Sarah was 
as genius whatever else she might 
ack. 

“The Raymonds are truly delightful 
people,” she said. “They are distant rela- 
tives of mine. Have you ever happened to 
meet them?” 

are indeed delightful. Youn 
Mrs. Walter Raymond I particularly ad- 
mire,” he replied, looking very much pleased. 
.“So you are relations of theirs. I have 
known them since my babyhood.” 

Sarah looked a little startled, and re- 
mained silent. 

“ Perhaps you may have heard them men- 
tion my name,” he added. “ John and Fred- 
eric Raymond were college classmates of 
mine.” And he drew a card from his 
— and presented it to her with a polite 

Ww. 

I came near screaming, Why, Sarah 
Spencer! Had she been suddenly seized 
with insanity? To my certain knowledge 
she had never even laid eyes on a Raymond 
in her life, and though much talked and 
boasted of — they were supposed to be 
second or third cousins of her deceased 
husband — they seemed like myths as she had 
always confessed. 

“TI am delighted that you are goin to 
visit the Raymonds. I shall have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you often,” he said in a low 
tone, which somehow meant very much more 
than the words. 

Sarah’s face grew scarlet, but she did not 
speak at once. 

“We are going to visit our Aunt, Mrs. 
Smith, who lives ” — I almost had the words 
out when Sarah touched me with her foot, 
which with her look of awful distress caused 
me to desist very much against my will. 

“Tam not going to visit the aymends 
this time,” she said atlength. “ I am going 
to the Ocean House, where I expect to meet 
friends.” 

He evidently noticed her confusion and 
looked somewhat puzzled. She recovered 
her self-possession immediately, however, 
but complained of a violent headache which 
had suddenly seized her probably on ac- 
count of the heat. 

Without being obtrusively sympathetic 
he looked really concerned and went imme- 
diately for pounded ice which he assured 
her he had often found a great relief under 


“O Sarah!” I exclaimed as soon as his 
back was turned upon us. 

But Sarah declared that she should die 
if I spoke to her, so of course I could say 
nothing more. 

“ Do you expect your friends to meet you? 
If not, perhaps you will do me the honor to 
ride to the Hote! in my carriage. I go in 
the same direction, and my driver will see 
to your baggage,” said Mr. Thornton as we 
neared the station. 

Sarah did not expect friends, and would 
be most happy. 

I looked out of the window before the 
train stopped, and, lo! there was Aunt Wel- 
thy herself, a shade hat tied jauntiiy under 
her fat, red chin with pink ribbon, and a 
funny, old-fashioned gauze shawl pinned 
across her ample bosom with a huge glass 
breastpin. She worea gay rint dress, and 

laced carefully in front o lor was a la 

utter-firkin. She held the reins herself, 
and very high over her awkward, old white 
horse, though “the boy ” in his shirt-sleeves 
sat contemplatively by her side. 

I gasped at the sight, and yet longed for 
the friendly shelter of her covered carri 
and the protection of her honest, mother! 
self. Sarah’s eyes also wandered in this di- 
rection, and she grew _ white, and I 
imagined that I could feel her tremble. 

Mr. Thornton was also looking out of the 
window, “Ah!” said he, “there is a much- 
esteemed old neighbor of mine, who makes 
the best butter and has the best heart in the 
universe. But see what a comical appear- 
ance she makes holding her reins in such a 
lofty way over her rustic beast. I must go 
speak to her.” 

“ And then,” he added, “ what a fortunate 
chance! there is Walter Raymond. He 
will be charmed to see you, I am sure. I 
will bring him to you directly.” 

“ Now, Lucy,run! Hasten for your life,” 
groaned r silly Sarah. “He has gone 
over on the other side of the track, let us go 
to Aunt Welthy and get her off as soon as 
possible !” 

“But you have left your bag, Sarah,” I 
cried, looking back as we stood on the crowd- 
ed platform of the car. 

“Never mind!” she gasped,— “only 

hurry.” 
I rushed back and secured it, however, 
for it contained what was most precious to 
Sarah’s soul in the way of adornment, and I 
knew that she would lament its loss forever. 
Mr. Thornton, happily, was not in sight, he 
had vanished somewhere in the crowd; but 
Aunt Welthy, gossiping with the station- 
master and evidently in no hurry, was soon 
reached. 

“ Well, girls, here you air!” she exclaimed 
loudly. “Jump right into the kerridge, but 
I guess I'll wait a while and see if there’s 
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anybody I know round the depot. I want 
to see Mr. Thornton. He saw your picture, 
Sarah, ’n’ said he’d be sure ’n’ find you out 
’n’ take care of you. He must’a’ been on the 
train. Give your checks to Seth, ’n’ he ’ll 
look up your baggage ’n’ bring it home after 
supper in the wagon.” 

| really thought that Sarah was going to 
faint away. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Sarah?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Welthy: “ you’re just as white 
as a sheet.” 

“It’s the heat,” gasped poor Sarah. “I 
feel very faint, but I think if I could get out 
of this crowd I should be better. Do start 
as soon as possible, Aunt Welthy.” 

Aunt Welthy’s honest face was full of 
motherly concern. “ We shall have to wait 
till Seth gets back, — he’s gone to see about 
the baggage; but, dear soul, you do look 
dretful faint. Ill drive out into the street, 
’n’ then perhaps we shall get a little more 
om.” « 

Splendid footmen were running to and fro. 
Costly carriages were in waiting. Stylish 
girls, whom Sarah in her normal condition 
would have regarded with breathless inter- 
est, were everywhere. In spite of the heat 
and dust the greater part of the contents of 
the hotels seemed to have been spilled 
around the depot. 

“Do drive on, dear aunt,” pleaded Sarah. 
“I shall die if I do not reach your house 
soon.” 

“Dear me! if you are as sick as that, we 
must get out of the carriage,” said Aunt 
Welthy anxiously. “Something must be 
done for you, and the waiting-room at the 
station won’t be full at all now.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Sarah desperately ; 
“but if we were only in motion, we might 
feel a breath of air.” 

“ Well — well, if-Seth would only come!” 
said Aunt Welthy. 

As soon as I dared I looked around me, 
and, O horror! there was Mr. Thornton 
enly a few yards away, talking with a young 
gentleman and looking toward us with an 
air of amused contempt. Catching Aunt 
Welthy’s eyes, however, the expression 
changed to one of pleasant cordiality, and 
he bowed, taking off his hat with the great- 
est respect. 

Seth, like all of his species, was slow, but 
finally he appeared, and we drove away from 
the station drawing long breaths of relief. 
Sarah lifted her head, and the pink color 
dawned once more on her cheek. But just 
as we were nearing our destination a plain 
but elegant equipage drawn by a pair of 
satin-black horses drove past us, and, before 
we were aware whom it contained, Mr. 
Thornton leaned forward, and looking di- 
rectly at my guilty sister bowed profoundly. 
There was an amused twinkle in his eyes, 


but his manner was gravity itself. Sarah 
again showed signs of fainting. 

“ There, you did see Mr. ES 
did find you out, did n’t he? He said that. 
there could be but one woman in the world 
who looked like your picture. He was 
dretful taken by it,” said Aunt Welthy, 
seeming very much pleased. “I wish it 
could be a match, dear,” she added in a low 
tone. “His family was terrible aristocrat- 
ic and he’s awful rich, but he has set his 
mind on a wife that was n’t brought up in 
fashionable society. He has a perfect hor- 
ror of shams and make-believes,” he says. 

“We saw the gentleman who just passed 
us, in the car,” said Sarah, trying to look in- 
different, “but of course one never makes 
acquaintances in that way.” 

“He said on picture looked just wo- 
manly and noble and sweet,” pursued Aunt 
Welthy. “I told him, that, if you was my 
niece, you was as good as you was pretty, 
and what an awful kind heart you had, and 
he’d come in almost every day an’ ask 
when you was a-coming. They say he 
a’n’t a marrying man, but I know better. 
He told me himself that he wanted a wife if 
he could find one ’t wasn’t spoiled by fash- 
ion. We got to be grand good friends last 
winter, for when the poor folks’ children 
round here was all sick with scarlet 
fever, he ’n’ I took care of ’em together. 
Nobody else dared to go near’em. Before 
that I would n’t have dared to glance toward 
him, hardly. I thought he was so stuck up. 
But, lor! he a’n’tabit. Still, there’s nobody 
more looked up to in this town.” : 

Poor Sarah! She could make no reply 
to.Aunt Welthy’s remarks concerning this 
charming gentleman, but uttering a little 

oan declared that she had never felt so ill 
in her life. 

“Poor soul!” said Aunt Welthy. “ The 
heat I ’spose, but the air’s blowing up cool 
now, and when we get home and you get 

our things off you'll feel better, I know. 
it ’s dretful tejus to wear a hat all day.” 

And once in the shelter of aunt’s cool 
dining-room she did recover her spirits in 
some degree. She drank a cup of tea and 
was able to smile faintly at aunt’s vigorous 
management of her “ hired girl.” But when 
we were in our room up-stairs she informed 
me that she should leave Newport the next 
day whether the weather were foul or fair. 

“QO Sarah, what will Aunt Welthy think 
when she has been so kind as to invite us 
here, and has planned such good times for 
us?” I remonstrated. 

“TI cannot help what she thinks,” said 
Sarah. 
nothing but wretchedness for me here, so 
near that Mr. Thornton. O Lucy, it is 
dreadful! But I had heard that he was so 
aristocratic, and was sure that my appear- 
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ance caused him to suppose that my posi- 
tion in life was equal to his own. And I 
thought that I could easily go down to the 
hotel and receive him when he chose to call 
upon me. You see I had Debbie’s tea-cu 
nonsense in my mind and it turned my head. 
I — weak and wicked, and I despise my- 
se Bad 

And she did leave Newport the next day, 
in spite of all kind Aunt Welthy, who 
seemed greatly puzzled by her behaviour, 
could do or say. 

The venateker of the summer she passed 
quietly and uncomplainingly at home, aston- 
ishing Aunt Perley by a sudden fondness 


for industry. She even looked pots an 
kettles face with firmness, 
Uncle Perley’s stout drilling overalls with. 
out lamentation. If Debbie ever proposed 
to show her commonplace existence by a 
splendid fortune in the tea-cup she became 
immediately indignant, and refused to listen, 

That next winter she married Lawyer 
Giddings in spite of his plebeian appearance 
and rural dwelling-place, and I am sure that 
she makes him a good wife, and is contented, 
though her appearance is of very little con- 
sequence save in the eyes of her husband, 
as she has no society save that of farmers 
and their wives. 


CLIO’S 
BY MARY 


LIO, laurel-crowned, seated on a bank 
of moss, holding a silver trumpet in 
her left hand, a book in her right, chronicles 
the events of today, as she has done for centu- 
ries. Events of human life, the result of 
the ever-continued struggle of good and 
evil. Events so varied and manifold that 
Clio finds her interest never weary, in a task 
only ended with the world. 
We, who turn the pages of history, learn- 
ing there the rise and fallof nations, and 
people, kingdoms, and empires, and their 
rulers, weeping and rejoicing at what has 
been, and full of hope and fear for what may 
be, scarcely remember, that, passing from 
this world to another, the nations, people, 
d rulers, as we read of them in Clio’s 
Seen, little resemble nations, people, and 
their rulers whom we meet there. 
“Nobility of life,” says Clio, “reaches to 
Urania’s stars, and the spirit of an event, 
illuminating earth, liveth forever. I can tell 
you a story on no history’s page, yet, which 
might honor history, its hero, like “the 
drops of ocean and the grains of sand,” lay- 
ing the foundations in his life for his coun- 
try’s fame, helping it may be some comrade 
to the name only coveted by him as the 
ift of the Creator. 
= What name is noblest in history? All 
Americans exclaim at once George Wash- 
ington. One of thé noblest. How can I 
ask for the noblest, when the list of noble 
names is so extended? Let us call our boy 
by that illustrious name we have mentioned 
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have soiled the name, at least not after he 
was old enough to choose for himself the 
motives of his life. When he was a child, 
like all children he acted in obedience or 
disobedience to those who had the care of 
them. He was, I am sorry to say, a very 
naughty child. Perhaps that is what made 
him so good a boy afterward. When he 
first read about George Washington, and 
all the heroes of early American history, he 
thought what stupid stories they were, and 
gladly exchang his history for ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ ‘Jack the Giant-Killer, 
and even ‘The House that Jack Built’ 
Afterward, when he began to think and 
live more truly of himself, and to mingle in 
actual life, there were scarcely heroes 
enough for him, and he eagerly perused the 
lives of all America’s best men, the lives of 
the best and greatest men of other nations. 
Until admiring the good and ‘brave, and 
imitating them, he became, at first, the pride 
of all hjs friends, and then their offence, 
since his ideal exceeded theirs, or differed, 
and without varying he held to it, thereby 
gaining influence though losing friends.” 

Urania, with her hand upon the globe, and 
looking upward to the twinkling stars, ex- 
claimed, — 

“T also knew a boy like that ” — 

Interrupting her, Clio continued: “As I 
have said before, he might have figured on 
history’s pages as hero or ruler, but the 
world, slow to acknowledge his merits, 
looked a trifle scornfully upon him, when, as 


and that he so well loved. He never would 


farm servant, he performed menial offices, 


From Memory’s Mirror. 


determined to earn for himself an upright 
livelihood, and fighting his way until he 
owned land himself. Not quite enough for 
his dreamed of grain fields, for his wavin 

corn and wheat. Beginning with the culti- 
vation of vegetables, with which he sup- 
plied the daily markets, by patient labor and 
saving his lands increased, and when his 
dreams were realized, he held out a helping 
hand to many another whom his example 
had encouraged to an earnest, upright life. 
None ever called him eer OF his for- 
tune, wisely dispensed, flourished with mod- 


est bounty for himself and others. If when 
he died he endowed no charitable institu- 
tions there were homes that could bless him, 
and his name lived in true hearts that had 
known him, and yet not reaped his benefits, 
if that were possible. 

“TI loved him,” Clio said, “ because the 
study of my pages helped to make him what 
he was, and not unworthy of them.” 

“ And I,” said Urania, “that in thus do- 
ing, he was ever looking upward in his 
spirit, making for himself a life more fair 
beyond.” 


FROM MEMORY’S MIRROR. 


BY JULIAN JOHNSON. 


I REMEMBER tonight a beautiful face 

I have not seen for many a year: 

Each charm of it still I am a 
In memory's mirror wondrously clear. 

I see long, silken curls of raven black hair, 
Each falling in freedom gracefully down: 

I remember her ks so exquisitely fair, 
And shy maiden eyes of lustrous brown. 


I remember tonight that beautiful face, 
Clearer than others amid the world’s din: 
It seemed on this planet quite out of its place, 
A wanderer from bowers where angels have been. 
Each line, every curve, was so perfect and bold 
Of that face I still remember so well, 
No sculptor its likeness in marble could mould 
O’er whom had not settled a magical spell. 


I remember tonight that beautiful face 
Looking up into mine, so and so coy: 
°’T was long, long ago, at the old trysting-place, 
When she was a girl, and I was a boy. 
I was happy those ays with her by my side, 
And thoughtless of what the future might bring; 
caring to know, whatever betide, ’ 
my sweetheart and I together would cling. 


ie to trace 
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I remember tonight that beautiful face, 
As lovely as ever an angel’s could be, 


The last time we met at the old trysting-place, 
happy down by the 
¢ promised me then — you may guess i try 


The promise she gave: it was sealed wit! 
Then earth seemed an Eden, so hai was 
And all in the future was music an: 


I remember tonight that beautiful face, 
With love and tender glowing it o’er, 
As we walked slowly on at a true-lovers’ » 
And talked of the happiness coming be' 
We pictured a cottage o’erlooking the sea, 
ith roses.and creepers hiding the view, 
Where we would live happy as happy could be, 
And unto each other would ever be true. 


I remember tonight that beautiful face 
When last upon earth it ever was seen: 
Cold and still it was then, yet I plainly could trace 
The glow of the spirit so chaste and serene. 
She seemed only sleeping: the smile, as of old, 
Still wreathed the sweet lips so tempting and red; 
And the cheeks, if un , the tale ne’er would have told, 
That the sweet face was only the face of the dead. 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HERMIT. 


N a low cot, drawn near the window of 

a rude hut, standing solitary and alone 

near the mass of limestone, 

bordering a small, clear stream, with the 

soft balmy air of October upon her, little 
Flossie first awoke to consciousness. 

For more than six weeks, Fred, assisted 
by the old, gray-haired man, the sole occu- 
pant of this humble home, had watched over 
and carefully nursed the sorely afflicted 
one. 

The were trilling low, 
sweet notes in the trees near by, as the lit- 
tle one opened her blue eyes, shining with 
the light of reason once more, and whis- 
pered in weak tones to the faithful friend 
and watcher at her side. : 

“ Where am I, Fred!” 

How the boy’s deep brown eyes, a mo- 
ment before so full of sorrow and anxiety, 
brightened with joy and hope, as bending 
forward he clasped the frail, wansparent 
hand, and pressed fondest kisses upon it, 
while tears gathered in the bonny brown 
eyes, tears of grateful thanksgiving to the 

ne who had answered his fervent petitions 
o behalf of that little life so precious to 

im. 

“Don’t talk, little darling ; you are too 
weak. I shall tell you all just as soon as 
you are able to hear it. Our good old friend 
is Out making you some broth; when he 
comes in I Il ask him, and if he thinks it 
prudent, I ll tell you ail you wish so much 
to know.” And the boy gently caressed the 
little white hand, pressing softest kisses 
upon it. By and by the other little hand 
wandered up to her face and from her face 
to her head. 

“Why, Fred, what has become of m 
hair? My head feels bald!” And aloo 
of consternation crept into the sweet blue 
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“We were compelled to shave it all off, 
Flossie, pet; you were so very ill. You 
have had brain fever, you see, little darling, 
and we had no ice, and very little medicine, 
so we shaved off your beautiful curls and 
kept pouring cold water on your head all the 
while. But, here comes our good friend,” — 
as the door opened, and the bowed form of 
the old man came slowly into the room. In 
one hand he carried a small bow! of delicate 
china filled with partridge broth, in the 
other a dainty cut glass filled with a ruby 
wine. 

“Oh, how nice and good that smells!” 
yc the faint voice of the little inva- 
id. 

A look of glad surprise came over the old 
man’s face, as he advanced to the bedside. 
“ Ah, little one, how glad I am to hear you 
speak rationally once more. I almost des- 
paired at times, but this boy ” — glancing 
affectionately at Fred, who stood near— 
“ took everything to the Lord in prayer, and 
he heard and answered him. Here, my boy, 
feed our little one, — give her about three 
spoonfuls every five minutes until the broth 
is all gone, with now and then a sip of the 
wine.’ 

The violet eyes had gazed wistfully at the 
bowl, containing its savory portion, ever 
since the old man’s entrance ; and now eyes 
and lips both smiled teful thanks, as 
Fred received the th¢e bowl and wine-glass 
and knelt down beside the low cot. 

**Oh, how good!” said the feeble voice, 
as Fred carefully and gently administered 
the nourishment according to order. Mean- 
while the old gentleman sat near, a smile of 

eat satisfaction and congratulation upon 

is sorrow-furrowed yet noble face. 

At length the soup was all gone, the wine, 
too, and with a sigh of deepest content, 
Flossie turned her little bald head upon her 
pillow, and whispered earnestly, — 

“ Please, sir, may Fred tell me all about 


eyes. 


everything?” 
“After you take a nice long nap and 
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drink another bowl of broth. Not sooner, 
for you are very weak, and the excitement 
might cause a return of the fever. Bea 
sweet child now, and go to sleep for us: we 
shall not leave you!” 

With a little sigh of disappointment, the 
child closed her eyes; and soon by her gen- 
tle and regular respiration, they knew that 
she slept. 

Fred watched near the head of her cot, 
and with jealous care brushed away every 
audacious fly which tried to light upon the 
fair, lily-white face. The old gentleman sat 
not far off, his kind old eyes filled with a 
light of thankfulness mingled with great hu- 
mility. 

F ae an hour the two kept watch over the 
little _—- Not a word broke the deep 
silence which brooded over the little cabin. 

At length the blue eyes opened, and a 
faint voice murmured, “ Now tell me!” 

“Yes, yes, little one, you shall certainly 
hear Fred’s story, after a little more nour- 
ishment!” the old entleman exclaimed, as 


he arose and left the room, soon returning 


with the dainty little bowl again filled with 
the delicious soup. 

After it had again been given according 
to his direction, Fred resumed his place 
near the head of the cot; and, clasping one 
frail hand in his, commenced the recital of 
his —— and vain attempts to reach 

t 


Flossie, that never-to-be-forgotten evening, 
before the bursting of the storm. 

“You see, darling, 1 lost my way, and 
although I had been so successful in procur- 
ing food, and had started back so elated 
with the prospect of a nice prairie chicken 
for supper, yet some way, I can never im- 
agine how it happened, | lost my bearings 
entirely, and might have been wanderin 
amid that dense undergrowth even now, ha 
not God raised up this kind friend to my as- 
sistance. 

“How I felt,— while struggling on through 
wind and rain, often beaten to the ground; 
my clothes, face and hands torn fearfully b 
the briers, —can hardly be described. 1 
began to fear that I should never look into 
your dear blue eyes again; for I knew full 
well how very weak and exhausted you 
were, and an awful fear stole upon me, that 
if I did find you, the blue eyes so dear to 
me would be closed forever. I screamed 
your name until hoarse, and the wild winds 
and mad rain seemed to laugh my terrors to 
scorn. 

“As a last effort, I gathered together my 
shattered strength, braced myself against a 
tree, placed my hands to my mouth, and 
screamed ‘Hel ! help!’ then staggered 
blindly on. Then, O joy! the tempest 
bore back to me the welcome sound of a 
human voice. ‘Which way? Where are you!’ 

Tears of joy and gratitude mingled with the 


heavy rain-drops upon my cheeks ; and fall- 
ing upon my knees I uttered the short, but 
fervent, heartfelt prayer, ‘Thank God!’ 
Then I called again. This time a cheerful 
* Halloo!’ came distinctly to my ears, and 
then the faint glimmer of a light. 

“ Soon a kind face was bending over me, 
and a pleasant voice spoke cheering words, 
while this dear friend tenderly raised me 
from the soaking earth, and bade me lean 
upon him, and he would conduct me to his 
cabin. But the joy of rescue, added to all 
I had been through, proved too much for 
my excited, overwrought frame, and uttering 
the name dearest to me, ‘Flossie!’ I re- 
membered no more. 

“When I awoke to consciousness my 
kind friend had me up in his arms, and was 
staggering along beneath my heavy weight. 
‘Oh, kind sir, let me walk!’ I cried out. 
‘Why, my little man, you are all right, I see. 
Well, ~— can try your legs, but | fear they 
are still too weak to carry you!’ So he put 
me on the ground, and“leaning part of my 
weight upon him, we soon reached this dear 
little cabin. Placing me upon this very cot, 
he proceeded to make a hot drink of some 
kind, which soon restored my strength, and 
a cup of hot coffee and a generous slice of 
toast soon made me feel like my old self. 
‘O sir, let us find Flossie!’ I exclaimed, 
as I arose and started for the door. ‘ Even 
now, she may be dead or dying!’ 

“*Not quite so fast, my young friend. 
Here, take another sup of this warm spice 
tea, and I,think we may venture forth.’ 
Then taking his lantern, and placing some 
bottles of cordial in his pocket, he buttoned 
up his coat and pronounced himself ready’ 
to battle with the elements. By this time 
the fury of the storm had somewhat abated ; 
and leaning upon his arm, I managed to 
walk very well at first, but my strength soon 
began to desert me, and had it not been for 
his kind help, you, dear Flossie, would have 
died there upon that desolate waste alone. 

“ After searching for four long hours, and 
calling until we were hoarse, we found you 
lying near a tree, your little arms locked 
tightly around its trunk. Together we 
brought you here, and have faithfully done 
all in our power. At times we almost des- 
paired, but whenever I felt so downcast and 
despondent as to your recovery, I would 

ray God to give you back to us, and he has 
heard and answered our prayers!” con- 
cluded the boy, as he stooped and pressed 
his lips lovingly te the fair, blue-veined 
brow. 

“ How long have I been ill, dear Fred?” 
queried the faint, sweet voice. 

“Six weeks, — the very longest weeks of 
my life!” he answered. 

Silence again brooded over the little 
cabin and its inmates; the sick girl lay with 
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her a? blue eyes fastened lovingly upon 
the face of her devoted companion, while a 
silent tear stole down the furrowed cheek of 
the old man as he witnessed their quiet 
happiness. At length the gentle voice of 
the old gentleman broke the silence. 

“My boy, while your mind and heart 
were in such distress concerning our dear 
little patient, I asked you no questions, but 
now that the sweet child seems herself 
again, I would like to know how you came 
to be alone, you two children, destitute of 
everything, in a starving condition as it 
were, when I found you!’ 

“ Ah, sir! our trials have been many and 
great, and if you would like I will recount 
the whole.” And then and there, the boy 
commenced with their first grief after enter- 
ing the State,—the death of Flossie’s 
mother, — and gave an account of their ad- 
ventures and sufferings in a most feeling 
manner. 

The old man sat in almost breathless si- 
lence, only now and then a heart-rendin 
moan escaping the ashen lips as Fred tol 
of the distressing scenes through which they 
had passed. A look of horror and deepest 
anguish crept over the aged face, — aged 
more by sorrow and grief than by years, — 
as Fred described the attack made upon 
their train; their capture and miserable 
condition. But when he came to their es- 
cape, telling of their great thankfulness to 
an all-wise Father in permitting them to 
make so successful their plan of departure, 
the old gentleman clasped his hands and ut- 
tered a solemn “ Thank God!” 

“ But how did you chance to lose your 
horses and supplies?” he inquired with 
trembling eagerness. 

“ Ah, dear sir, Kedwine and his minions 
pursued us, chloroformed us, while we 
Slept the sleep of exhaustion, bound our 
arms to our sides, stripped us of everything, 
even to the biankets upon which we were 
sleeping; and left us after pinning to my 
breast a paper, containing these words : 
‘We are quits,— Redwine!’ Now, sir, 
you have some faint idea as to our sufferings 
at the hand of that fiend in human form; 
but words are inadequate to depict half we 
have endured! ” 

“My God! my God! Have pity upon my 
sore distress, — help me in my hour of 
affliction !” moaned the old man, as he bur- 
ied his quivering face in his trembling, 
palsied hands, and rocked to and fro in bis 
great grief. 

“My friend, O my good, kind friend ! 
What troubles you? Grief at our suffer- 
ings? They are all passed now. Do not 
dwell upon them!” and Fred left the cot, 
and kneeling by the side of the grief-bowed 
figure, with gentle force drew the shaking 
hands from the aged, sorrow-stricken face. 


What a look of unutterable woe was pictured 
there! The pale lips twitched convulsive} 
several times in a vain effort to speak, oan 
at last came the agonized cry, — 

“O boy, boy, don’t you see! Can’t you 
understand? That awful slayer of the good 
and innocent, that fiend in human oom 
that raging hyena thirsting for the blood of 
his kind, is—ah, God! how can I say it? 
— my son, my only child! ” 

“Your son!” cried two young voiccs 
filled with grief and consternation. “ Your 
son! O sir, that cannot be! surely you are 
mistaken! How can one with heart so true 
and noble have for a son one so depraved, 
so lost to all the nobler attributes of man?” 
And Fred clasped the weak, shaking hands, 
and stroked them tenderly as he held them 
in his gentle, boyish clasp. 

“Would to God I might be mistaken!” 
faltered the quivering lips. “ Ah, you are 
not the first of his victims to whom I have 

iven what assistance I could. Do you 

now I feared it, even from the first, when I 
took the poor storm-beaten wanderers in? 
Merciful God, I humbly thank thee that in 
thy all-powerful mercy these little ones 
were granted to my care and keeping!” 

Again the trembling hands covered the 
grief-stricken face, ard fragments of prayer 
escaped the pale lips. 

“Let me give you a faint outline of my 
past, and you will see that I am fully aware 
of the truth of the assertion that Redwine, 
the white chief, sometimes called the ‘ Hy- 
ena,’ is without doubt my son. Eighteen 
years ago, no happier family than ours 
could have been found in all New York 
city. I was a prosperous banker, blessed 
with all the good things of this world. A 

alatial home, a lovely wife and beautiful 
ittle boy about three years of age. We de- 
nied ourselves and our child nothing. Our 
table was always laden with the richest of 
viands and most costly wines. Our little 
Willie was often permitted to come to the 
table while company was present; and his 
beauty and wit were highly complimented 
by the guests, and many racy toasts were 

uaffed in the rich, red wine to his brilliant . 
uture. Many times sgme guest would per- 
mit the boy to drink from his goblet; and 
often have I seen the little one’s eyes 
speie and cheeks flush from the effects of 
the ruby wine. Still no thought of the 
direful consequences for the future entered 
my mind. I considered myself too much of 
a gentleman ever to lose my presence of 
mind from imbibing liquors. My father be- 
fore me had used them, and I thought noth- 
ing of seeing my boy do the same, But 
wien he was in his tenth year I noticed 
some peculiar traits about the boy that I 
thought had best be thwarted at once. He 
gave way to ungovernable fits of passion; 
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no one escapeg when one of his fits of fury 
came upon him; and I soon noticed that 
these spells of violence came on after indul- 

ing in wine at dinner. I spoke to his 
mother upon the subject, but her heart was 
so completely bound up in her idol that she 
vould not see that anything was wrong. 
She petted him into good humor, althoug 
more than once did I see him strike at her 
viciously ; and when I remonstrated with 
her, and once or twice had the servants re- 
move him and carry him to his room and 
lock him in, thinking that the solitude, 
and the disgrace of having been sent from 
the table, would work his cure, yet would 
she steal away and console him. During 
one of his violent outbreaks I took up a 
small riding whip, lying conveniently near, 
and applied it vigorously about his should- 
ers; and feel confident that if let alone I 
could have conquered him. But my wife 
flew at me, caught the whip from my hand, 
threw it into the blazing grate, and bursting 
into a storm of tears, vowed I might whip 
her, but never her boy; clasping him in her 
arms, and kissing his passion - distorted 
face. 

“Well, matters grew from bad to worse. I 
tried, but too late, to exercise my ee 
My wife outwitted me at every turn. At 
length I proposed sending him to a private 
school for just such ungovernable boys. 
‘No,no! her darling should not leave her.’ 
So I discharged the tutor I had and engaged 
another ; discarded wine from my table and 
tried to check his downward career. But 
the mother bribed the tutor, and secretly 
pampered to her idol’s craving for wine. 

hus matters went on until his eighteenth 
year. He spent his evenings, as I sup- 
posed and was led to believe, in his class- 
room with his tutor; but, alas! that tutor 
was more depraved than my boy. He en- 
couraged and abetted him in all manner of 
sin. While I thought him passing his hours 
in study, he was being initiated in all man- 
ner of vice by the false teacher, and silently 
abetted by the doting mother, who sup- 
posed that her boy was only ‘sowing his 
wild oats,’ 

“At length the crisis came. One night 
he had been out as usual, and gambled 
away his last cent, and being rendered des- 
perate by too much wine, he and his false 
tutor ye gan home together after mid- 
night; and being short of funds wherewith 
to settle several debts of honor, they 
planned to rob the governor, as my son 
dutifully called me. I had received several 
thousands that evening after my return 
from the bank; and my son and tutor had 
been present in the li when the gen- 
tleman paid the money over to me, with the 
remark, — ‘ ~~ thousand is a right snug 
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sum for me, Mr. Redwine, and 1 hope you 
will increase it for me during my absence 
West.’ 

“ How it all happened I could never tell. 
I had locked the money in my safe, and 
slipped the keys under my pillow when I re- 
tired, with the remark to my wife, ‘If you 
hear any unusual noise in the night, please 
arouse me, as I do not feel exactly safe with 
so much money in the house.’ 

“About three o’clock that night I was 
aroused by hearing a subdued scuffling and 
talking in the room. The moon was shin- 
ing brightly, and springing hastily up, I saw 
my wife struggling with some one. ‘ No, 
never! You shall not have the key; if you 

et it, you must take it over my dead body! 

Willie, Willie, for God’s sake stop! Do 
not steal! Merciful God! steal from your 
own father!’ With that I sprang from the 
bed, and rushed with what haste I could, 
but somehow my limbs seemed paralyzed 
and almost refused to support me. ‘Hold, 
Willie, for God’s sake do not strike your 
mother!’ But before I could reach her 
side, he gave her a blow upon the temple 
with his fist, and she fell, striking her head 
upon the marble of the dressing table. One 
wild cry of ‘Willie, my darling, you have 
killed me!’ was her last. Lifting her up, 
I placed her upon the bed, and rang a furi- 
ous peal, then turned to look for the mur- 
derer, but he had fled ; and from that day to 
this I have never looked upon his face. My 
wife was dead, dead, beyond all help; yet 
the most eminent surgeons worked faith- 
fully with her for hours. After she was 
buried I sold my vast possessions, and 
started in pursuit of my miserable boy. 
Never have I been able to get in sight of 
him, but again and again have I been in 
hearing of his lawless deeds, and rendered 
what assistance I could to some of his mis- 
erable victims. I built this cabin here in 
the wilderness, and at first I murmured at 
the disgrace and horror that had come upon 
me, and cast the blame wholly upon the 
over-fond mother and misguided boy. But 
at last God opened my eyes, and I saw that 
I was greatly to blame for my lack of disci- 
pline and control, and for the sad neglect of. 
my child’s welfare. If I had been a differeny 
man in the days of his innocent childhood, 
perhaps my boy might now be the staff.of 
my declining years. My heart wrestles and 
pleads with the Almighty for pardon of. 
wasted time ; for such I consider them now. 
Ah, my boy, you have shown me by your 
erfect trust and faith that your youthful 
eet were guided in the straight and narrow 
path by the counsels and examples of a lov- 
ing father ; and my constant prayer is that 


God will, by his merciful wisdom, grant me 
the past.” 
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THE COLOMBIAN PRIVATEER. 


BY GEORGE 


How the image of some little girl with 
whom he has played in early childhood 
will linger in a boy’s memory after he has 
entered his teens. During all my stay in 
the island of Porto Rico, whither our family 
had gone when I was ten years old, and 
where I remained until the age of fifteen, 
there would often come nights when I would 
dream of Isabel Lockwood ; and such nights 
were always succeeded by days when I would 
think of her as if her presence in dreamland 
had been real. My father’s business in the 
island was the superintendence of a planta- 
tion belonging to a New-England merchant; 
and many were the hogsheads of .sugar and 
crates of oranges which he sent off to the 
seaport of Ponce, that they might thence be 
shipped to the United States. 

At fifteen, I was sent back to my native 
town to obtain an English education, while 
the rest of the family still remained in the 
Spanish island. 

Isabel Lockwood, eight years old at the 
time of my leaving her, was thirteen at my 
return; but how well she remembered me 
and the thousand little incidents with which 
we had been mutually associated. She was 
still only a little girl, but such a pretty one! 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day.” 


She attended the same school to which I 
was sent; and the old sympathy between us 
revived, making a new heaven and a new 
earth. Fifteen and thirteen! Our feelings 
were snowdrops under a hedge, which open 
because it is their nature to do so, and be- 
cause it is spring. 

But my ideas of sea-life were very high. 
I loved freedom, and the school routine was 
irksome. How different was that close, dull 
room, from the broad deck of the brig in 
which I had come home. Here was no run- 
ning aloft, no creaking of yards, no slat of 
the great topsails. All on a sudden, the 
whole Atlantic Ocean had become a room 
fifty feet by thirty! Isabel, too, thought it a 
pins pretty thing for a boy to be a sailor; 
and it was plain that my land-lubber school- 
mates suffered in her estimation for every 
inch that I had sailed, for comparison is 
a great thing. 

oon, however, an incident occurred that 
had for me all the requisite witchery. Was 
it really a Colombian privateer that was 
down below the harbor, or only an unknown 
merchantman? My doubts were shortly 
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dissolved: it was a Colombian privateer, 
though commanded by a native of our own 
town. We could see her masts over the 
land. She was a schooner, — carrying, over 
her fore-and-aft foresail, a topsail, top-gal- 
lantsail, and royal; a rig then much in favor 
with privateersmen. 

It was soon rumored that the captain was 
Tom Dale, — one of our own townsmen who 
had taken part in our war of 1812 against 
England, but had since remained continually 
away from home. Some of the old residents 
said that this could not be; for Tom Dale 
was dead, — they knew when he died in Ma- 
tanzas. But others answered, with a queer 
kind of logic, that his being in command of 
this privateer was a sufficient assurance that 
he could not be dead. However, be the case 
as it might, he did not show himself on 
shore. 

Like the other boys, on the pleasant sum- 
mer evenings, I often rowed my girl-acquaint- 
ances about the harbor; and sometimes, un- 
der the beautiful sunset, Isabel only accom- 
panied me. She was not the real daughter 
of Mrs. Lockwood, whom she called mother; 
but, on the death of her parents, had been 
ares in infancy by the captain and his 
wife. 

Late one afternoon we approached close 
to the schooner,— my curiosity having led 
me for this purpose to row much farther 
than usual. The vessel had sentinels on the 
quarter-deck and forecastle; and a man in 
uniform was sitting on the tafferel. 

“ Why, Isabel Lockwood,” said I, in an- 
swer to some remark of hers about the ves- 
sel, as we were close under the stern, “ what 
a little sailor you are!” 

The man in uniform looked at us atten- 
tively, and, in a tone of apparently sincere 
politeness, invited us on board. It was not 
yet sunset, and up and: down the little bay 
there were many boats in sight, some of 
them close to us. Isabel’s mother, had she 
known of it, might not have approved of our 
stepping on board the privateer, but we 
nevertheless did so. 

It was the captain himself who had invited 
us. He seemed to look upon us as mere 
children, whom he took the freak to amuse. 


The questions he asked were many, espec 
ially concerning Isabel’s family ; and he told 
us that he was Capt. Dale, who had once. 
known everybody in the town. Meantime, 
other boats approached, but they were waved 
off by the sentries, — the captain having no 
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wish, as he said, to gratify a general curios- 
ity. He asked us into his handsome cabin, 
where I talked with him enthusiastically of 
the sea, telling where I had been, and how 
gladly I would ship in the privateer if it 
were not for offending my parents. He re- 

lied that he was commissioned by the Co- 
Cote Republic to cruise against the com- 
merce of Spain, and would be glad to have 
all the American boys he could get. 

Isabel’s mother was the wealthiest lady in 
town, and from the captain’s inquiries I did 
not know but that he might have a hope of 
marrying her for her money. When quite 

ung, she had married Charles Lockwood, 
but when Isabel was five years old, had ob- 


tained a divorce from him for exceedingly 


good reasons ; and the court had given her 
the the child, to the great 
indignation of Lockwood, who had always 
manifested for the little girl an excessive at- 
tachment. Perverse as he was in most re- 
spects, he appeared really to love little Isa- 
bel, and desire her company. The triumph 
of his wife added to his other bitter feelings 


that of a burning thirst for revenge. How- 


. ever, he had gone away, and none knew 


what was become of him. 

“ An ugly cloud rising in the northwest, 
sir,” said the first-lieutenant, looking down 
the companion-way. 

The captain went on deck, followed by 
Isabel and myself. He said we could not 
get on shore, before being overtaken by the 
storm; that the squall would be short, and 
we would have fine weather again in an hour. 
It was now ee seven, of a June even- 
ing, and often the girls and boys remained 
out rowing until nine. 

Soon the squall whistled through the rig- 
ging of the Bel del Mar, which was the 
schooner’s name; and after Isabel and my- 
self had watched the foaming waves for a 
few minutes, we were driven below by the 
rain and spray. The thickness of the at- 
mosphere caused night to come on very fast, 
and at eight o’clock it was dark. The squall 
was over, leaving a strong and steady breeze 
from the north, But it still rained hard. 

“It will hold up in a few minutes,” said 
the captain, “and then I will see what can 
be done for you. I would n’t have you go 
ashore in the rain, It may be too rough lor 
your little boat, but [ have boats and men, 
and will see you well taken care of.” 

The concluding part of his remarks meant 
more than we supposed. 

He went on deck in his oil-cloth jacket 
and trousers, and broad sou’wester; and 
800n it seemed to me that I could hear the 
sound of a windlass. They surely could not 

getting up anchor! Curiosity induced 
me to go up the companion-way, which was 
closed by the usual two doors, with a slide 
above them. In each of these doors was 


fixed a small light of thick glass, so that one 
within could see what was going on about 
deck. They were heaving at the windlass. 
I attempted to go out, but the slide and 
doors were fastened! In vain I essayed to 
open them, — in vain I called to Capt. Dale. 

“ Coming in a moment,” he said at length. 
“T am shifting my anchorage ground.” 

I heard the loud shudder of the foresail, 
fore-topsail, and jib as they were loosed. 
Then the sailors sheeted them home; ‘the 
anchor was hove to the cat-head, and the 
schooner filled away. Where was she go- 
ing? It was long before Capt. Dale came 
into the cabin, when he did so we were 
upon the broad ocean. 

His manner was kind; but he was going 
to sea, he said, and we must go with him. 
No harm should befall us, and in the morn- 
ing he would explain why it all was. The 
motion of the vessel had made Isabel sick, 
but the surgeon of the privateer, who, as I 
had forgotten to mention, had come out of 
his stateroom while the vessel was getting 
underway, and spoken very encouragingly 
to us, now gave my pretty companion a pow- 
erful dose of the extract-of-lemon or some- 
thing of that nature, which at once caused 
her illness to pass away. 

In the morning, no land was in sight, and 
the schooner was standing to the southward 
under all sail. 

I now saw that the captain, with all his 
assumed kindness of manner, was an unfeel- 
ing scoundrel, or he would at once have re- 
lented upon witnessing the distress of poor 
little Isabel, who —— called upon 
her mother. Nothing would comfort her. 
Were we going away to the West Indies or 
South America, with the beautiful little girl 
in this state of mind? As to myself, I had 
left none behind that cared for me, —all my 
near relatives being in Porto Rico; but Isa- 
bel—what would her mother do? And 
what, moreover, could be the object of this 
strange kidnapping ? 

“ Isabel,” at length said the captain, seat- 
ing himself in the cabin, and speaking with 
that unmoved calmness which was charac- 
teristic of him, “ you have a right to know 
why I have taken you from your home. I 
am not Capt. Dale, as you may have heard 
me called, but Capt. Lockwood, your foster- 
father. Mrs. Lockwood obtained a separa- 
tion from me when you were five years old, 
and you were given into her custody by the 
court. You were the only creature for 
whom I cared, and more than once I at- 
tempted to get you into my possession, but 
always without success. In command of 
this privateer, 1 anchored below the town 
with no direct intention of taking you away, 
or even of seeing you. I simply expected 
to learn how matters were going with my 
old acquaintances, and, not wishing to make 
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myself known, gave out that I was Capt. 
Tom Dale, whom everybody there had 
known as a privateersman. Meanwhile, I 
admitted no visitors, except a few of the 
boys and girls who came down the harbor 
in boats, and who were too young to have 
retained any recollection of either Dale or 
me. When you came ae I heard 
your name pronounced. My subsequent 
conduct was from impulse; and so here 
you are. I have at last the custody of my 
daughter. Go and see my home in Colom- 
bia, and if you should not like it, we will af- 
terward consider what can be done.” 

Then, turning to me, he said that my en- 
thusiasm for a sea life was now in a fair way 
to be gratified, and that I might take my 
place among the crew forward. I obeyed, 
and the following evening my hammock was 
swung between-decks, where the foremast 
hands slept in long and crowded rows. 

As the days passed, I had many opportu- 
nities of oe with Isabel, whose sus- 

nse and grief still remained great, although 
in some measure allayed by my confident 
assurance that in some way I would yet ac- 
complish her deliverance. She thought 


constantly of the desolation of her mother. 
On reaching the Mona Passage, between 
Hayti and Porto Rico, we captured a Span- 
ish merchantman, having on board two lady 
passengers, whose presence, on their being 


removed to the privateer, greatly soothed 
Isabel’s troubled mind. 

Passing around the island, we looked into 
the harbor of Ponce, and I remembered with 
a pang that my father and mother, and my 
young brothers and sisters, little suspecting 
my presence in these seas, were carrying 
on the old domestic life of the plantation al- 
most within view of the vessel. 

A little to the east of the harbor, we chased 
another merchantman,—an old, Spanish 
fragato called Leo (The Lion), from Ponce 
bound for Cadiz, — and as her broad topsails 
became plainer and plainer to the view, little 
did I dream how much for Isabel and my- 
self depended upon her capture. 

This vessel, unable to escape, ran aground, 
the crew going ashore in their jolly-boat. 
We ipenbdienely took possession, and, as 
the water at this place deepened ee A 
anchored only a few cables’ length outside 
the prize. 

At any time after we made Porto Rico the 
captain would have set me on shore had I 
requested it, for he always treated me kind- 
ly; but only by remaining could I hope to 
assist Isabel. The two Spanish ladies — 
mother and daughter — he might easily have 
landed; but he was an exceedingly selfish, 
scheming, and calculating man ; both ladies 
were remarkably pretty, and thus he hesi- 
tated as to the deposition which he should 
make of them. 


Capt. Lockwood’s absence on board the 
stranded prize gave me on that day an op. 
of acting as interpreter between 

sabel and her two lady companions, — no 

objection ever having been offered to my 
converse with the young girl herself. In 
Spanish I briefly related what had taken 
place, and the eyes of the fair Castilians 
glowed with sympathy for the pretty crea. 
ture at their side. I then opened to thema 
plan for their own and Isabel's relief, and, 
somewhat desperate though it was, it seemed 
to inspire their romantic Spanish nature with 
a kind of delight. 

A thick fog already enveloped the shore, 
and was fast rolling over the two vessels, 
I had seen where the crew of Z/ Leo had 
left their boat, and knew that the tide was © 
rising. Silently dropping into the water 
while no object ten feet from me could be 
seen at all, 1 swam for the shore, and, hav- 
ing reached it, waded along at the water’s 
edge until I stumbled upon the boat. The 
lights of the vessels showed very dimly, like 
great luminous balls of fog. Sculling softly, 
I approached the Bel del Mar. The cap 
tain had returned, for I heard his voice on 
deck. Would it answer to bring the boat 
under the stern? I would see. My hand 
struck the schooner’s counter. I could feel 
that her boat was hoisted up at the stern, 
and this would shield me from any possibil- 
ity of being seen by the marine on guard on 
the quarter-deck. The cabin lights had 
been shaded, —a signal announcing that all 
was right. 

How my heart beat as I lifted Isabel, slip- 
perless, into the boat. I, too, was in my 
stockings. Then came the two Spanish la- 
dies. All was accomplished with utter si- 
lence, and then, with a glad, strong shove 
against the schooner, I sent the boat gliding 
out into the fog. 

Soon the keel grated upon the shore, and 
I knew that Isabel was forever delivered 
from Capt. Lockwood, as, even should he 
pursue, he would not be able to find us in 
the dark. 

We had landed just in time to escape 
meeting a squall which would have driven 
us from the land, and ‘which was accompa- 
nied with the thunder and lightning of the 
torrid zone. Feeling our way along the base 
of a cliff, we at length huddled together be-’ 
neath a projection of the rock which the 
lightning for an instant revealed. Then 
the rain poured down in a torrent unknown 
to more temperate climes. 

A tremendous bolt of lightning struck 
the prize ship, and in a surprisingly brief 
space E/ Leo was enveloped in flames. It 
seemed as if the sulphur must have impreg- 
nated every plank, timber, and spar. Biaz- 
ing away up to the murky sky, she remained 
stranded for a few moments longer, then 
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keeled far down before the wind, righted 
in, and was once more afloat. 

She drifted straight upon the schooner. 
The cables of the latter were cut, and an at- 
tempt was made to pay her off by hoisting 
the jib. But it was too late. The burning 
ship struck her amidships, and her doom 
was sealed. The Ocean gleamed like the 
‘Mediterranean under Vesuvius. Further 
and further the fearful wrecks drifted from 
the land. The masts fell; the hulls grew 
darker and darker ; the bursts of flame fainter 
and fainter. And when all was again black, 
I could hear Isabel and her companions 
sobbing in a kind of astonished terror and 
commiseration. 

“He was not my own father,—oh, I am 
so glad of that!” said Isabel. “ How mer- 
ciless he was to my mamma! for I must al- 
ways call her mamma, though I would never 
have called him papa. I was only a year 
old when they took me for their own, five 
“ee when he went away; so I was with 

im four years. But it was not that; it was 
his feelings against mamma and her rela- 
tives that made him commit such a cruel act. 
I have heard mamma say that he sometimes 
acted as if insane.” 

She still sobbed and cried, for the shock 
had been dreadful, and she was but a child 
of thirteen. Darkness was all about us, the 
cliff above our heads, and the Caribbean Sea 
at our feet. It was a wild situation for one 
80 young and gentle. . 

t length the day broke. The rain had 
not reached us under the protecting rock. 
My three companions had resumed their 
slippers before wt and now when the 
tropic morning came bright and beautiful, 
we ascended the cliff and gazed abroad upon 
the ocean. It rolled gently before the land 
breeze, but neither far nor near was there 
yey to be seen of Z/ Leo or the Bel 
del Mar. 

As we turned landward, it was to look 
Ye hills and woods, and the broad acres 
of great plantations that stretched for miles 
along the shore’ and far up into the country. 
We started forward, the paths growing more 
and more familiar to my feet at every step. 
Soon we met a number of faithful negroes, 
who ceased their Spanish doggerels at our 
approach, stared in their white-eyed surprise 
as we came nearer, and then, at the sound 
of my voice, rushed upon me in rapture, em- 
bracing me with their stout black arms. 
Some of them next started off like deer, for 
the low, long house which we could see be- 
hind the orange-trees of a hill a mile away. 

My mother, wondering and joyful, with her 
locks loose, as when she had arisen that 
morning, met us in the fields, — for the ne- 
groes had carried the news. My father 
came also. What wave had tossed their lit- 
tle school-boy home, when they had thought 


him far off in New England? At the house, 
half the plantation slaves gathered about 
me, — for, during five years, I had been their 
pet, —and ageneral holiday ensued. I know 
of nothing more unselfish than negro-love. 
They danced about me as if I were their 
own child. 

Don Ramon Gonzales, husband of the 
elder Spanish lady, and father of the younger, 
was sent for. He was a notable merchant 
of Ponce, though I had never before heard 
of him; and his wife and daughter, when 
captured, were on their return from Spain to 
Porto Rico. I found him a stately Span- 
iard, full of indignation at the part acted by 
the fillibusters of the Bel del Mar, and of 
grave respect for myself; who, young as I 
was, had done him, he said, a service he 
could never repay. 

Isabel’s mother was informed of her 
daughter’s safety by the first vessel for the 
United States; but my young school-mate 
and myself remained for two months among 
the orange-groves, — now amusing ourselves 
with the plantation negroes, now visiting the 
pleasant home of Don Gonzales, and now 
taking exhilarating rides about that beautiful 
island, which is the fourth in size of all the 
West Indian gems, and one of the only two 
that still glitter in the coronet of Spain. 
Delivered from purgatory, we had suddenly 
found paradise. 

My New-England tuition was, however, 
in waiting ; and at last, with many blessings 
and cautions, my blue-eyed companion and 
myself were sent out of the harbor of Ponce 
in a fine brig which carried the sugar and 
coffee from the plantation that my father 
managed. 

Of all the passages I have ever made, this 
was the happiest. 


*@ ing life! O ing love! 


I need not describe Isabel’s welcome 
home, the joy of Mrs. Lockwood, the chat- 
tering of school-girls, or the general curiosity 
of the townspeople. It was something to 
speak with a little miss whose evening ex- 
cursion in a harbor-skiff had so magically 
changed to a voyage to Porto Rico in a pri- 
vateer. She was even prettier than ever, 
and, though more matured in spirit, had lost 
nothing of that sweet simplicity which had 
always been one of her charms. 

No vestige of the Bel del Mar was ever 
heard of. At the end of four years our fam- 
ily returned from Porto Rico for a perma- 
nent home in the old familiar town ; and just 
in season, too, to be present at the wedding 
of one whose school-days had for a year 
been over, and who was already a tolerable 
mariner. 

How happy I felt in showing Isabel the 
superb wedding-presents which my parents 
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had brought us from Don Ramon Gonzales | we talked of the sunny Spanish island, and 
that early love, which was pure as its orange. 


and his family, who all re 


tted that they 
could not be present. 


then once more 


A BOY’S WAY TO SUCCESS. 


VERY boy wishes to be successful ; 
and he thinks if he only could find a 
sure road to success in any undertaking, he 
would not hesitate to enter it. It is the fear 
of failure at the last that keeps many from 
pushing on. 

There are three qualities that will insure 
success in any walk in life, ere ability, 
integrity, and industry ; and though, at first 
sight, it may seem as if the first of these 
must be a gift and cannot be cultivated, you 
will find it is a fact that every boy has abili- 
ty if he only finds out in which line of study 
or action it lies. 

Ability is the power of doing a thing well. 
A boy should learn early that he cannot 
have ability in everything ; that is, few boys 
have a great deal of general ability. The 
first rule should be that “ whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” A boy 
who does his best in whatever he undertakes 
will soon find in what direction his efforts 
meet with most marked success; and, hav- 
ing discovered that, let him bend all his en- 
ergies in that particular branch of study or 
work. Better be a first-class carpenter than 
a fourth-rate lawyer ; a good machinist than 
a poor doctor. 

But many boys cannot judge of their own 
abilities, and the father, who should study 
his son’s peculiar temperament and charac- 
teristics, gives them little thought. 

Don’t give it up; be on the watch to make 
a good friend, choose your associates among 
those who aim high, not as to money or so- 
cial standing, but as to learning earnest 
Christian living. 

A boy should have at least one friend, 
several years his senior, who can guide him 
to a choice of what branch of work or study 
to set his best efforts to. 

He will by earnest endeavor gain ability, 


but let him guard well his integrity. This 
is more than truthfulness; it is whole-heart. 
edness. 

A boy of integrity is like a stout, staunch 
ship sai ing through the ocean; the waves 
may sway her from side to side, but she re. 
mains whole and firm. . 

Boys, make up your minds to be true, 


If F pros have deceived, say so to yourself, 
and say, — 


Ys 

“ By God’s help, I'll stop short from this 
day. I must earn an honorable name, and 
I will.” 

And, at whatever cost to yourself, be true; 
let no temptation spring a leak in your heart. 

Now, about industry. A boy with good 
ability and integrity, even if he is rather lazy 
and shiftless, will, perhaps, get along, but 
what opportunities are Jost for usefulness! 
Boys, remember that the most successful 
men have been the most industrious. It is 
easy to point out some rich man, and say, 
“He began as a poor boy.” Yes, but he 
worked hard, year in and year out. 

One word about this industry. Don’t let 
it be simply being industrious to be rich. 
Aim higher than riches. Store your mind 
with gleanings from the best writers; culti- 
vate a taste for reading, and let the success 
at which you aim be the approval of a good 
conscience. Riches are not to be despised, 
but it is only when they are united to learn- 
ing and religion that they are to be envied. 

wish boys would realize more that eve: 

little event of their boyhood is shaping their 
future character. The boy who is more 
anxious to understand perfectly what he 
learns than to appear’to make great progress 
who cares more for acquiring knowledge 
than to shine as a student, will be a man of 
more ability and integrity than one who 
cares for mere surface show. 


! 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
21.— Miserable. 22. — Concistorial. 
23. — Proligneous. 24. — Pedobaptism. 
Questionless. 26.— Raliscination. 
27.— Indiscerptable. 
29.— MAN I KIN 
MANES 
s EFT 
IN A 
ANT 
UNCLE 
N 
— Lansquenet. 1.— Dover, over. 

33-— Manchester, man Hester. 34. — Bryant. 
5-— “ Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
— Bail, hail, jail, fail, mail, nail, pail, rail, sail, 

tail, wail. 


37-— Cross:-Word Enigma. 


In autumn, not in spring; 
In warble, not in sing; 
In fasten, not in cling; 
In tackle, not in string; 
In listen, not in hark; 
In token, not in mark; 
In cloudy, not in dark; 
In robin, not in lark; 
In noggin, not in dish; 
In prayer, not in wish; 
The whole is a fish. 


38.— A Diamond. 
A letter from Norway; a bird; pom ora an 
animal; to defeat; to putrefy; a letter from Nor- 
way. Ret H. CueEr, 


39.— An Hour-Glass. 
Propriety; a faction; an open vessel; a nu- 
meral; a morsel; a sylvan god; to gain advan- 


he centrals, read down, mean learned. 
A. DELPHY. 


RUTHVEN. 


Curtailments. 
Placa a game at cards, and leave to 
en 
41.— Curtail armor to defend the throat, and 
leave the throat. 
Nana a place of restraint, and leave to 
r. 


mber. 
43. — Curtail a small tent of lint, and leave a 
pawn. ADELAIDE. 


Across. — The seat of life; a double ace; indi- 


gent. 
Down. — The god of marriage; a en plant; 
peevish. 


45-—A Square. 


Arich kind of ta 3 to rob; a bird; affirms; 
intellect. NED HazeEL. 


46.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of fourteen letters, is the 
name of one of Shakspere’s plays. 
The 5, 6, 7, 8, isa piece of wood. 
The 13, 14, 2, 3, 4, 18 a place for a fire. 
The 10, 9, 11, I, 12, is a boy’s name. 
CyrRIL DEANE. 


Anagrams. 
47-—Can must rip. 48.— Alma can. 
49. — Ruin camel. VICTOR. 


50. — Charade. 

My first is an animal, cunning and sly, 

But often made a great pet; 
= second is a letter easily found 

n the English alphabet; 

My third is an article useful and good, 

And used by you every day; 
My whole is a place for burying the dead, 

‘om sunlight hidden away. FRANC. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before Sept. 10, we will send 
“The Knights of the Mystic Arena,” and for the 
best batch of puzzles an illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the May poe were received 
from English , West Bethel, Me.; Necro M. 
Ancer, Hill, N. H.; Violet White, Lewiston, Me.; 
Iris, Pecatonica, Ill.; Cora A. L., Salem, Mass. ; 
and R. A. G., St. Albans, Vt. 

Prize- Winners. 

Cora A. L. and Iris for the best lists of correct 

answers. 


All are invited to send original contributions. 
RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLov’s MAGAZINE. — We like this maga- 
zine. It is the gem of the monthlies for interest 
and information. — Boston Sunday Times. 

In Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series we 
find published “Stray Moments with Thackeray, 
his Humor, Satire, and Character,” by William 
H. Rideing ; and “ Second Thoughts,” by Rhoda 
Broughton. 

AN OUTLINE of the Public Life and Services 
of THomaAs F. BAyarpD, Senator of the United 
States from the State of Delaware, with extracts 
from his speeches and the debates of Congress. 
Edited by Edward Spencer. Those who would 


know more of Mr. Ba than the daily 
wr should read this little volume, ublished by 

. Appleton & Company, New York. 

THE ART AMATEUR. A Monthly Journal, de- 
voted to the Cultivation of Art and the House 
hold. This is one of the best publications of its 
kind in the country. It is published by Monta- 
gue Marks, New York, and is sold at 35 cents a 
number, the subscription price being $4 per an- 
num. 

BALLOov’s MAGAZINE. — We think this is the 
best pes poo of its class in the world. It is 
good and reasonable.— Wheeling Gazette. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. V.— We rarely use translations from the 
French or German. 

S. M. C. — We regret that we cannot use your 
manuscri Try some other publisher. 

C. M. S.— Very good for a first attempt, but 
too crude for our pages. Try again, and keep 
trying till you succeed. 

Witt H.—A patient’s bed should always be 


in the lightest spot in the room; and he should 
be able to see out of a window while lying there- 
in. 


Mrs. H. S.— We can supply back numbers of 
BALLov’s MAGAZINE on application to this of- 
fice, or you can order them from your nearest 
newsdealer. 

DECLINED, WITH THANKS. —“ Revelations.” 
“Lend me thy Hand.” [We should rather do 
that than lend you a dollar.] “Take my Heart, 
and hold it fast.” [Not during the warm weath- 
er: it beatstoo fervently for comfort.] “Do you 
love me as much as ever?” [Since reading your 
last poem, we do not think that we do. Still, 
silence on your part may bring us around all 
right in the course of time “ Kiss Me just once 

ore.” [Not until the Bermuda-onion season 
has passed, if you please.] “The Wicked Rum- 
. @eller.” “ omance in Everyday Life.” [Too 
juvenile for us. Wait until you know somethipg 
of human nature and real life.] 

A Younc MorHER.— It is of the first import- 
ance, for your own sake as well as the child’s, 
that you should nurse your infant yourself. If 
that be not possible, then its food, given by the 
aid of the bottle, should for the first two months 
be milk and water, sweetened with crystalized or 
powdered sugar-of-milk, obtained from a drug- 
gist, the proportions being one-third water to 
each pint, to which should be added one large 
tablespoonful of sugar-of-milk. It must be boiled. 
After two months there should be no water. At 
four months boiled tapioca should be added to 
the thickness and consistency of cream, and con- 
tinved until the child can take stronger food. 


Every time theabottle is emptied, it should be 
cleansed thoroughly before using again. 

HOUSEKEEPER. — This process is not e 
new, as it is only a drying process, which in moist 
weather requires the use of a vacuum pan. Ap 
ples, pears, and other fruits are reduced to a 
paste, which is then pressed into cakes and gently 
dried. When required for use, it is only neces- 
sary to pour four times their weight of boiling 
water over them, allow them to soak for twenty 
minutes, and then add sugar to suit the taste, 
The fine flavor of the fruits is said to be retained 
to perfection. . The cost of the prepared product 
is hardly greater than that of the original fruit, 
differing with the supply and price of the latter. 
The wy qualities are excellent, so that they 
may be at any time of the year, and bear 
long sea voyages without any detriment ; so there 
is no waste. 

An INQUIRING MIND.— We have collected 
the following information for your scrap-book: 
If r send a telegraphic despatch from Paris, it 
will reach Alexandria (Egypt) in five hours, Ber- 
lin in an hour and a half, Basle in an hour and a 
quarter, Bucharest in five hours, Constantinople 
in five hours, Copenhagen in four hours, Cuba in 
ten hours, Edinburgh in two hours and a half, 
Dublin in three hours, Frankfurt-on-Main in an 
hour and twenty minutes, Geneva in an hour and 
a quarter, Hong Kong in twelve hours, Hamburg 
in an hour and a half, Jerusalem in six hours, 
Liverpool in two hours, London in an hour and 
a quarter, Madrid in two hours and a half, Man- 
chester in two hours and a half, New York in 
three hours, New Orleans in eight hours, Rio 
a in eight hours, Rome in an hour and a 

alf, San Francisco in eleven huurs, St. Peters- 
burg in three hours, Saigon in eleven hours, 
Southampton in three hours, Sydney (Australia) 
in fifteen hours, Valparaiso in twelve hours, V+ 
enna in an hour and three-quarters, Washington 
in six hours, Yokohama in fourteen hours, and 
Zanzibar in seven hours. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


SALUTING THE APpPLE-TREES.—In parts of 
Cornwall and Devonshire parishioners walk in 
procession at Christmas, visiting the principal 
orchards, in each one a tree having been selected 
as the representative of the rest, which is saluted 
with a certain form of words having the air of an 
incantation, when the tree is sprinkled with cider, 
or a bowl of cider dashed against it, to insure its 
bearing plentifully in the ensuing year. 


How Rassits FicHt.— Rabbits fight in a 
very singular manner, with perpetual recourse to 
what French boxers call the savate. Each en- 
deavors to leap over the other, and to kick his 
adversary’s head in doing so. These tactics, 
however amusing to a spectator, often inflict 
much pain and injury upon the combatants, and 
the animals spring over each other so quickly 
that the eye can scarcely follow their movements. 


Wuy GREENWICH TIME IS USED IN ENG- 
LAND. — Before the introduction of railways in 
England, every town and village kept its own 
time. On the establishment of the railway sys- 
tem, a uniform time was demanded, and Green- 
wich time was used. This was looked upon in 
many places as an innovation, and was for a long 
period opposed; but at last the advantages be- 
came so manifest that Greenwich time came into 
general use. 


ECONOMY IN THE UsE oF Gas.— Waste of 
gas may be checked by the following method: 

ll burners should be lit, and then the gas should 
be turned down at the main so far as can be 
done without affecting the light given by the 
burners. Much the better plan, however, is to 
have a governor affixed to the meter, which en- 
tirely defeats the plan of the companies to force 
through the meter more gas than is needed by 
varying the pressure. 


SPRAINS.— These are among the more com- 
mon accidents, and are more serious and painful 
than is commonly supposed. A broken leg or 
arm is often more readily cured than a sprained 
ankle or wrist. In sprains, the tendons, liga- 
ments, and soft parts around the joint are stretch- 
ed and perhaps torn. The first thing to be done 
is to place the sprained part in the straight or 
natural position, and to keep it perfectly quiet 
until the injured parts have resumed their nor- 
mal State. To reduce the inflammation, warm 
applications are in most cases the best for the 

t three or four days, and may be applied in 
" the following manner: Dip a good-sized piece of 

flannel into a pailful of ot water or hot poppy 
fomentation, — six poppy-heads boiled in a quart 
of water for about a quarter of an hour: wring 
it almost dry, and app y it over the sprained part. 

r place another piece of flannel (quite dry) 
_ Over it, in order that the steam and warmth may 


not escape. This process should be repeated as 
often as the patient feels that the flannel next to 
his skin is getting cold, — the oftener, the better. 
If, however, the patient find cold or tepid water 
more comfortable, it should be used. If the 
swelling be great, cold water should be applied. 
The diet should be nourishing, and not tending 
to constipate the bowels. When the knee is the 
joint affected, the greatest pain is felt at the in- 
side, and therefore the fomentations should be 
applied mainly to that part. When the shoulder 
is sprained, the arm should be kept close to the 
body by means of a linen roller, which is to be 
wrapped four or five times around the whole of 
the chest. It should also be brought two or 
three times underneath the elbow, in order to 
raise the shoulder. Gentle friction with the 
hands, after the swelling and pain have subsided, 
will help toward recovery. In severe cases, 
treatment should be applied under direction of a 
physician. 


PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — In 
the year 700 the Lord’s Prayer began thus : — 


“ Uren fader thie arth in hoefnas, sic gekalgud 
thin noma, to cymeth thin sick; sic thin walla 
suc is in hoefnas and in entho.” 


Two hundred years after, thus :— 


“ Thee ure fader the eart on heofenum si thin 
namagehalgad, Ann thin ric. Si thin willa on 
eorthen swa, on heofnum.” 


About two hundred years after this, in the 
reign of Henry II., it was read thus and sent 
over by Pope Adrian, an Englishman : — 


“ Ure Fader in heaven rich, 
Thy name be hailed eber lich; 
Thou bring us Thy michel blisse, 
Als hix in heavenly doe 
That in yearth beene it also.” 


About a hundred years after, in the reign of 
Henry IIL. it read thus : — 


“ Fader, Thou art in heaven blisse 
Thine Helye name it wurt the bliss 
Cumen and mot Thy kingdom 
Thine holy will it be all don, 

In heaven and in earth also 
To it shall be in full wott Ic tro.” 


In the reign of Henry VI. it began thus: — 


“Our Fader, that art in heavens, halliwed be 
Thi name: the Kingdom come to Thee: be the 
will I am in earth as in heaven.” 


In 1537 it began thus: — 


“, our father, which art in heaven! hallowed 
be Thy name. Let Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be fulfilled as in earth as it is in 
heaven.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Frrep BEETROoT.— Boil a beetroot, and, 
when cold, skin it and — it up fey both slices ; 
pre a raw onion in slices ; th in a pan 
with some dripping and plenty of pepper and 
t. 


Sauce FoR Puppincs.— Take a tablespoon- 
ful each of flour, water, and butter, and three of 
sugar; rub well together, and pour in a cup of 
boiling water; set on the stove, and let it boil; 
take off, and stir in an egg and a little flavoring 
extract. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE makes a deli- 
‘cious drink. Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known 
and eminent family physician of New York, says, 
“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as 
a beverage beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know 
of no preparation to equal it.” 


Mint Sauce. — Take a large bunch of young 
green mint, — if old, the taste will be unpleasant ; 
wash very clean; pick all the leaves from the 
stalk, and mince very fine; cover with cold vine- 
gar and powdered sugar, sufficient to make quite 
sweet, and a tiny pinch of salt. Some persons 
prefer dark brown sugar and brown vinegar. 


Notions.— Take a pint of flour, and make 
into dough, as soft as can be rolled, with sweet 
milk, a saltspoonful of salt, and two ounces of 
dard. Roll out into round cakes nine inches in 
‘diameter, and of wafer-like thickness. In baking, 
do not allow them to brown, but remove them 
from the oven while they retain their whiteness. 


LreMON-PIE.—Grate the yellow 
rind of the lemon, and squeeze out the juice; 
beat the yelks of eight eggs with sixteen table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and four of butter; add half a 
‘teacupful of sweet milk and the whites of four 
eggs at stiff; add the lemons, and bake in a 
rich crust; beat the remaining four whites with 
two spoonfuls of sugar and some grated nutmeg. 
When the pies are done, sp: this over the 
top, and brown lightly. 


PLaIn Four pounds of flour, 
a pound each of dripping and of good moist su- 
gar, three pounds of sultana raisins, a quarter of 
a pound of candied peel, a teaspoonful of mixed 


- Spice, two small teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of 


soda, a quart of sour milk or buttermilk, and a 
small pinch of salt. Rub the dripping well but 
lightly into the flour, then throw in the sugar, 
raisins, peel, and spice, and mix all well together ; 
dissolve the soda in a tablespoonful of water, and 
add it to the buttermilk just before wetting the 


cake with it, which must not be until you are quite 
ready to put it into the oven. Have your tins 
well greased with good butter, and half fill them 
with your cake mixture; bake as usual. Cakés 
made after this recipe will be found very light 
and wholesome. Caraway-seeds or currants may 
be substituted for the raisins. 


CHILDREN’s. PuDDING.—Cut up a loaf of 
stale bread the day before it is wegerets and put 
to soak in a pan of cold water. hen going to 
mix, squeeze the water out through a colander, 
put the bread in a pan with two ounces of suét 
chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of flour, somé 
grated ginger, a little mixed spice, beat well up 
with a fork, mix half a pound of molasses with 
little warm milk, then stir all together, and 
three hours in cloth, basin, or mould. This wi 
make a large pudding much liked by children. 


‘Farry AppLes. — Have some semi-circular ti 
thoulds about the size and shape.of half a si 
orange; prepare some stiff corn-starch blanc 
mange; color half of it with pink sugar to & 
bright color; flavor the white with sherry wine, 
and the pink with rose extract; dip the moulds 
in cold water, and fill half of them with white 
and the others with the pink; when cold, turh 
them out, and with a little gum water stick a 
white and a pink together, thus making solid 
balls; arrange in a pyramid on a glass dish with 
leaves or flowers in the interstices. 


PICKLED Oysters. — A hundred large oysters, 
a pint of white-wine vinegar, a dozen blades of 
mace, two dozen whole cloves, two dozen whole 
black peppers, and a large red pepper broken into 
bits. Put all into a porcelain kettle, salt to the 
taste, and heat slowly until very hot, but not boil 
ing. Take the oysters out with a perforated 
skimmer, and set aside to cool. Boil up fairly, 
and when the oysters are nearly cold pour it over 
them scalding hot. Cover, and put away ina 
cool place. ‘Next day put them into glass 
with tight tops. When you open a can, use up 
the contents as soon as possible. 


To Dry CHerrtes. — Having stoned the dé 
sired uae of good cherries, put a pound 
a quarter of fine sugar to every pound ; beat 
sift it over the cherries, and let them stand all 
Take them out of the put two 
spoonfuls of water to every pound of sugar. BD 
and skim it well, and na ut in the cherries ; 
boil the sugar over them, and next morning 
them, and to every pound of sirup put half a 
pound more sugar ; boil it till it is a little thicker, 
then put in the cherries, and let them boil gently. 
‘The next day strain them, put them in a 
and turn them every day till they are dry. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MRS. BROWN RETURNS FROM THE COUNTRY.— III. 


I don’t think as ever I felt more glad for any- 
thin’ than when I see that pony-shay draw up at 
Mrs. Bumberry’s door Monday mornin’ for to 
take us to the train, for I ’d said to her, “ Mrs. 
Bumberry, mum, you will excuse me, but get into 
your shay-cart agin I will not was it ever so.” 

She says, “Mrs. Brown, it’s not my intentions 
for to ask you, seein’ as you broke the springs a- 
comin’, and the mare is much knocked about.” 

I says, “ As to your springs, they could not be 
much, for to break like that; and I’m sure I 
never laid a finger on your mare, as is a wicious 
brute in my opinion, as will take human life some 
day with its wagaries, mark my words.” 

She says, “I don’t think as you knows much 
about horseflesh.” 

I says, “ Probable not, through not a-bein’ in 
the cat’s-meat line,” as shet her up pretty quick, 
and seemed for to sour her like, for she was n’t 
pleasant no more. 

I heard her with my own ears a-saying to the 
man as I must go to the rail the time as suited 
her, for she was n’t goin’ to have her cattle drag- 
ged to death for nobody. So off I was by a little 
after nine, for Brown he would walk by the fields. 
I did n’t break my heart to wish that old skin 
oon good-by, as I hopes my gal will get on 
with. 

I never did see such a hill as we went up. It’s 
lucky as it was dark when we come down it, for 
I'm sure I should never have got to the bottom 
alive. As to that, I did n’t think as ever we 
should get up it, and I do believe as I should be 
there now stickin’ in a rut if it had n’t been as a 
man as was ploughin’ come an’ helped us out. I 
had to walk up nearly all the steepest part with a 
thick gownd, two shawls, and my velvet cape, let 
alone carryin’ my bandbox, as had my new bon- 
net and capin, as I could n’t trust in that shay, 
as everythin’ kep’ a-tumblin’ out on, and that ’s 
the way as my umbrella come to be missin’, for 
the way that pony took that shay up the hil] were 
surprisin’, he kep’ a-walkin’ zig-zag like and over 
heaps as turned everythin’ out twice. 

It’s a mercy as I was walkin’, or I should 
have been pitched out over and over agin on that 
hill, and there was n't nothin’ for to keep you 
from rollin’ from bottom to top. I never see 
such foolishness not a-cuttin’ it down, as is grow- 
ed up out of all reason for a thoroughfare, but 
what can you expect from them poor half-starved 
creeturs with nine shillings a week for eight to 
live on? Why, I calls it murder, and so it is, 
whatever they may say, and wonders the poor 
stands it, when I see some of them grand houses 
where the squires lives, with their ’osses and their 
’ounds a-tearin’ all over the place arter a poor bit 
of a fox, as might be shot easy like a and 


was nearly my death, as we come upon ’em in a 
lane in their red coats and shoutin’ like mad, and 
them ’ounds like wild beastes, and a fellow come 
slap over the "edge, ’oss and all, that mudded as 
was disgraceful. 

I says, “ Well, if you was come over my place 
like that I’d make you pay for it ;” for I was a- 
restin’ by a gate just as they come on me all of a 
bounce just as I was a sayin’ a few words to a old 
party as was a-breakin’ stones, though seventy- 
nine, not as I could make out much as he said 
through never havin’ been taught to speak prop- 
er, as however could he in that outlandish place ? 
but, bless you, he seemed to be quite pleased at 
the sight of them ’unters and their ’ounds, and 
began a-shoutin’ too. 

t’sa 7 as we was n’t both tore to bits, for 
however should them dogs know whether you ’re 
a fox or a Christian, as the sayin’ is? When 
they was gone I was all of a tremble for the pony, 
shay, and the boy as was drivin’; but, law! the 
boy —if he did n’t climb up a tree, and keep a- 
watchin’ them ’unters ever so far. 

So I says, “ We shall miss the train.” 

He says, “ That you won’t,” a-grinnin’. 

Well, we got on pretty well arter that to the 
station; and if we had n’t got a hour and a-half 
to wait, as I calls downrig t shameful in Mrs. 
Bumberry, as the boy said did it a-purpose through 
wantin’ of him back. 

You never see such a station; nothin’ but a 


/shed to set under outside and a thorough draft 


inside through the fire bein’ between two doors, 
as was opened constant. 

The boy he went back in course, and wherever 
Brown had got to I could n’t think: it was only 
just ten, and the train was n’t till a quarter to 
twelve. ° 

I don’t think as I ever was so uncomfortable ; 
for, though not cold, it was raw and damp, as my 
feet was likewise, through a walkin’ so much. 

I asks the young man for the refreshments, as 
only stared and said somethin’ as nobody could 
make out. I’d enough to do for to keep m 
eyes on my packages, as I kep’ ae pt was n 
1 right, and was that chilled I did n’t know 
what to do. 

It was just half-past eleven when Brown turned 
up all of a glow, sayin’ as he ’d had a delightful 
walk, and ’ad fell in with the ’ounds. 

I says, “It’s a mercy you ‘re alive for to tell 
the tale; for I’m sure it would have been my 
death to have fell in with them,—it was quite 
enough to see and hear ’em;” as made Mr. Giles, 
as is Mrs. Bumberry’s brother, bust out a-laugh- 
in’, as he ’d been and walked with Brown for to 
show him the country, as I ’m sure is plain 
enough for any one to see without no showin’, 
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and no great sight arter all, only there ’s a deal 
too much on it to be pleasant, as wants buildin’ 
over, and how they gets on without gas or pavin’- 
stones I can't think. 

So Mr. Giles he says, “We must have you 
down here in the summer, Mrs. Brown. We ’ll 
show you life.” 

I says, “I thank you kindly, but summer would 
n’t never suit me down here with no shady side 
of the way, and dust as must poison, and all 
along them pebbly paths —I could n’t walk was 
it ever so.” 

I’m glad as the train was a-startin’, for I was 
dyin’ for a drop of somethin’ for to take the chill 
“ me, and Brown had got a wickerwort bottle in 

i et. 

The drop as I took made me feel more com- 
fortable certainly, and on we went for to ketch 
the train at Exeter, where I wanted refreshments, 
as was n’t possible through being late, and the 
train for London a-waitin’. 

We did stop everywhere, but only once for ten 
minutes, and I got a cup of tea with a bit of cold 
beef; but just as I had took a sip if they did n’t 
ring a bell, and we was all hurried back to the 
train, and got in; but, bless you, we did n’t start 
for quite long enough for me to have swallowed 
my tea, as I had to pay for, with nothin’ but one 
mouthful of beef and a bit of bread and butter, 
and obligated for to take a little out of the wick- 
erwork bottle. 

It was just on eight when we got to the station, 
and I do think the cab home was the wust of the 
journey, though glad to see London agin. When 
we got to our door the cabman he give a ring, 
and I says, “ Let me out,” and give a look up at 
the house nat’ral. 

“Well, to be sure,” I says, “they ’ve got gas 
enough, as I suppose is hard at work a-clearin’ 
up, as will always put things off till the last, and 
not expectin’ me home till the Tuesday.” 

As they did n’t answer the bell, I walks up the 
steps to the front door, and hears them a-singin’ 
mn a stampin’ like a madhouse. So I ups and 
gives a knock at the door that loud as soon stop- 
ped their singin’, and then a voice says, — 

“ Who ’s there ?” 

I says, “ Open the door this moment.” 

But I only heard a scufflin’; so I says to Brown, 
“Just see if that kitchen winder ’s fastened,” as 
it did not prove to be, so he throwed it up, and 
was in in a instant, and opens the kitchen door 
for me. So I bustles up the stairs, and meets 
Mrs. Wallis full butt, as was that far gone in liq- 
uor enough to knock you down. 

I says, “ Whatever is the meanin’ of such go- 
in’s-on ?” 


She only gives a scream, and tumbles candle 
and all for’ard on me, and if Brown had n’t been 
a-follerin’ close behind would have swep’ me 
down the kitchen-stairs. 

So I gives her a shove as made her get out of 
my way, and walks into my parlors, as was a 
sight, for if there was n’t three fellars in clay 

ipes, and one layin’ on the sofa, as was the pot- 

y, and two other parties, one elderly, as the 
sayin’ is, and Mary Ann, as busts out a-screamin’ 
and a-sayin’ as it war n’t her doin’, but all Mrs, 
Wallis and only her mother. 

I’m sure the sight of that room and the com- 
pany give me that turn as I could n’t get no 
words out till I heard Brown a-orderin’ them fel- 
lars for to step it. 

At last I says, “Mary Ann Topsett,” as were 
her name, “leave this house you do this night; 
and if it is only Bees mother she can take you ;” 
and then the old lady begun for to beg and pray, 
but I says, “ Be off with the whole lot. Send for 
your things in the mornin’.” 

_.. As to Mrs. Wallis, she ’d stepped it somehow, 
I ruther thought through the pot-boy, as was her 
t nearly broke my heart to see what they ’d 
been an’ used, to say nothin’ of wreck an’ ruin, 
and my bright copper kettle full on the fire burnt 
as black as a coal, and the things as was on the 
table you never did, black puddin’s an’ sprats, 
with baked potatoes and beef sausages, with odds 
and ends, and the smell of rum and baccy fright- 
ful. Well, it give me such a turn as I could n't 
touch nothin’ but a crust with somethin’ warm. 

I says, “ Brown, look round as all is safe, and 
let ’s go to bed,” and so we did. 

I must have been fast asleep through being - 
tired when I hears a hammerin’ as woke me u 
Up I jumps, thinkin’ it was that lot come back. 
I goes to the winder, and heard the hammerin’ a- 
goin’ on, and sees a policeman lookin’ up. 

; I goes to the door, and says, “ Whatever is 
it?” 

“Says he, “I don’t think it ’s thieves, but it ’s 
in your house.” 

ell, we listens, and sure enough it was down 
below. So I lets in the policeman, and he goes 
to the cellar, as Brown had bolted up tight, and 
if there was n’t Mrs. Wallis, as had slep’ off her 
liquor on the coals, and woke up not a-knowin’ 
where she was, as had took refuge there in her 
fright at seein’ me. 

So I give the policeman a glass of somethin’, 
and sent him home with the old faggot, as sha’n’t 
never darken my doors agin; but I will say as 
them as has homes did n’t ought to leave them 
with such beasts around. 


A Comstocker who was having his hair cut 
gave the barber particular instructions not to re- 
move a long lock that projected in a somewhat 
unsightly way from the front of his head. 

“Tt don’t become you,” said the barber. 

“Can't help that,” said the customer. 

“ Better let me take it off,” said the barber. 

“ Just you leave it as it is,” said the man. 


“But,” persisted the barber, “I can’t give you 
a smooth, decent cut if I leave the hair so lon; 
in front. It will look like the very devil. 
can’t see what you want it left there for.” 

“That ’s because you don’t know what it is. 
You don’t know the use of it.” 

“TI know that it ’s a bunch of hair, and know 
that it ’s devilish ing just where it is.” 
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“Yes, it is a bunch of hair. And it is some- 
thing more than a bunch of hair: it’s the family 
rudder.” 

“ The what ?” 

“The family rudder. When ey don’t go 
right at home, my wife always grabs that lock of 
hair. She would feel lost without it. When she 

ets hold of that, she can handle me, —steer me 
in the right course, so to speak; and, when I go 
in the right course, the whole family go in the 
right course, and all is well. I ’ve got used to it 
now, and don’t mind it. Should I lose my hair, 
and become bald, or should you give me a fight- 
ing cut all over, there would be no way of steer- 
ing me: I should become unmanageable, and 
sooner or later a total wreck. No, sir: don’t you 
disturb the family rudder.” 


HE TACKLED THE WRONG TOM-CAT. 


A man once owned a terrier dog, 
A bob-tailed, measley cuss, — 

And that ’ere pup got that ’ere man 
In many an ugly muss; 

For the man was on his muscle, 
And the dog was on his bite, 

And to kick the dog-goned animile 
Was sure to raise a fight. 


A woman owned a Thomas cat 
That fought at fifteen pound, 
And other cats got up and slid 
When that ‘ere cat was round. 
The man and dog came by, one day, 
Where the woman she did dwell; 
And the pup he growled ferociously, 
And went for that cat pell-mell. 


He tried to chaw the neck of that cat; 
But the cat ha would n’t be chawed, 
And hit on the back of that ’ere pup, 
and yelled ~ 
nd the hair it flew, and the pup he yelled, 
As the claws went into his Fide: 
He Cpe and howled with all his might 
Till he turned on his back and died. 


The man he ri and raved and swore 
As he went for a big brickbat: 
He was bound, he said, as she ’d killed his dog, 
To make short work with her cat; : 
But the woman allowed she ’d be blessed if he did; 
she an 
With bird-shot num Penn. 
They toted him home on a window-blind, 
And the doctors cured him up; 
But he never was known to try again 
To fight for a terrier pup. 
This you can learn from my limping rhyme: 
There may be a “tit for tat,” 
And fighting — should be careful how 
They tackle the wrong tom-cat. 


Mary Flynn was studying medicine and being 
courted at the same time. William Budd was 
attending to the latter part of the business. One 
evening, while they were sitting together in the 
front parlor, Mr. Budd was thinking how he 
should manage to propose, and Miss Flynn was 
peel explaining certain physiological facts to 


“Do you know,” she said, “that thousands of 
Persons are actually ignorant that they smell with 
their olfactory peduncle ?” 

“ Millions of ’em,” replied Mr. Budd. 


told her she could n’t wink without a sphincter 
muscle.” 

“ How unreasonable !” 

“ Why, a person cannot even kiss without a 
sphincter.” 

“Indeed!” 

“T know it is so,” 

“ May I try if I can?” 

“O Mr. Budd! it is too bad for you to make 
light of such a subject.’ 

Mr. Budd seized her hand, and kissed it. She 
permitted it to remain in his grasp. 

“TI did n’t notice,” he said, “ whether a—a— 
what you call it?—a sphincter helped me then 
or not. Let me try again.” 

Then he tried again; and, while he held her 
hand, she explained to him about the muscles of 
that portion of the human body. 

“It is remarkable how much you know about 
such things,” said Mr. Budd; “really wonderful. 
Now, for example, what is the bone at the back 
of the head called?” 

“ Why, the occipital bone, of course.” 

“And what are the names of the muscles of 
the arm?” 

“The spiralis and the infra-spiralis, among 
others.” 

“Well, now let me show you what I mean. 
When I put my spiralis and my infra-spiralis 
around your waist, so, is it your occipital bone 
that rests upon my shoulder-blade, in this way, 
darling ?” 

“My back hair primarily, but the occipital 
bone, of course, afterward. But, O Mr. Budd! 
suppose pa should come in and see us!” 

“Let him come! who cares?” said Mr. Budd 
boldly. “I think-I ‘ll exercise a sphincter again, 
and take another kiss.” 

“Mr. Budd! how can you?” said Miss Flynn, 
after he had performed the feat. 

“Don’t call me Mr. Budd,” he said, drawing 
her closer. “Call me Willie. You accept me, 
don’t you? I know you do, darling.” 

“ Willie ?” whispered Miss Flynn faintly. 

“ What, darling ?” 

“T can hear — heart beat.” 

“Tt beats only for you, my angel.” 

“ And it sounds to me out of order. The ven 
tricular contraction is not uniform.” 

_ “Small wonder for that when it ’s bursting for 
oy.” 

“ You must put yourself under treatment for it. 
I will give you some medicine.” 

“It’s your own property, darling. Do what 
you please with it. But somehow the sphincter 
operation is the one that strikes me most favora- 
bly. Let us see how it works again.” 

But why proceed? The old, old story was told 
again, and the old, old performance of the mus- 
cles of Mr. Budd’s mouth enacted again. And, 
about eight years later, Mr. Budd was wishing 
that Mary would catch some fatal disease among 
her patients, and Mary was thinking that the 
best possible use Willie could be put to would 
be as a subject for the dissecting-table. 


He was a quiet-looking old man, and he walk- 
ed quietly into a billiard-saloon, “just to while 
away a few moments,” as he afterward remarked. 
Seating himself near a table where several youn 


“And Aunt Mary would n’t believe me when I 


gentlemen were amusing 


Ives, he vent 
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one or two su ions about the shots, and wa- 
gered and lost fifty cents on the result of a diffi- 
cult point. 

“Can you play billiards?” asked one of the 
men. 

“ Well, no, not very well. Still, I used to han- 
dle a cue tolerably.” 

“Will you play a game?” 

“Well, yes, just for fun, you know, and to pass 
the time.” 

He played and lost, paying for the drinks, and 
giving his opponent the dollar which had been 
wagered on the result. 

“Will you play another game ?” he was asked. 

“T don’t care.” 

“ Will you wager three dollars ?” 


“Well, I don’t like to; but I will, just for the 


fun of the thing.” 

He had been beaten easily before. The young 
men thought him an old gentleman with money 
to ce who was out seeing life. 

“Will you wager with others ?” he was asked. 

“TI don't care.’ 

Thirty dollars in small bets finally were a a 
ed. The elderly man quietly remarked, with a 

int smile, — 
tea I think I shall have to do a little better this 


time. 

“I should smile,” answered his jaunty oppo- 
nent as he made the first shot, and lost it. 

But the elderly man quietly handled his cue 
until he got the balls into a corner, and then ran 
the game out. 

Pocketing his gains, and buttoning up his coat, 
he was about to ry a when the young gentle- 
men insisted that he was a fraud, and wanted 
their money back. But the old genileman quiet- 
ly said there was a mistake, — he had only come 
in to see them play, — and then walked out. 


The following conversation took place between 
an old maid who was too smart and a young man 
who was just smart enough. 

“ Will you please pass the milk, Miss Brown ?” 
he asked. : 

“Do you take me for a waiter, sir?” was her 
tart response. 

“ Well,” was his retort, “as no one has taken 

thus far, and you have waited so very long, I 
should think you were one.” 


At a municipal ball held in a French provin- 
cial town, the refreshments were dispensed on 
the buffet system; that is, the large counter in 


one of the anterooms was kept supplied continu- 
ally with refreshments. There was a fearful run 
on the food, and at last the maitre de hotel beg- 
ged leave to speak to the high official who gave 
the ball. 

“The fact is,” said he, “the eating is still go- 
ing on, and the provisions are nearly exhausted. 
There will soon be nothing left but a number of 
saucissons a l’ail. Now it is impossible to give 
. these ladies and gentlemen sausage with garlic. 
What isto be done?” 

The official reflected a little, and at last re- 


“This is what we will do. When the last cold 
fowl is brought up, make me a = I will then 
“instruct the band-di to strike up the ‘ Mar- 


seillaise.’ All the people we need mind will 

immediately, and those who remain behind 

be delighted with the sausage and the garlic.” 
The idea succeeded capitally. The “ upper. 

crust ” left the rooms at the first whisper the 

eatly enjo the garlic, and went away declar- 

& that the mayor was a man who had the cours 
e of his opinions, and was not ashamed to in 


sist upon the “ Marseillaise” under all circum. . 
stances. 


We shall not tell how the following girl's diary 
came into our on. 

MARCH 15.—I must buy today, — 

Some cologne. 

Some hairpins, 


Some ruche laces. 

Some satin gloss for shoes. 

Marcu 16.— Dear me! I ’m always out of 
something. Today I must— 

Look for material for spring dress. 

Pair of ———. 

Bottle of vaseline. 


Tooth-powder. 

Face-powder. 

New tooth-powder. 

In addition, I was tempted into buying two of 
those beautiful new bows and a new penknife. 

MARCH 17.—I ’ve nearly decided on the ma- 
terial for one dress. It ’s more expensive than I 
expected, but I must have it. Bought today,— 

Four yards of new ribbon. 

Two pairs four-button kids. 

Pair house slippers. 

Pair new corsets. 

New celluloid comb for front hair. 

Tortoise-shell pin for back hair. 

Two pair cuffs. 

Three collars. 

One paper dress-pattern. 

One paper pattern for jacket. 

Leather belt and pocket. 

Needles and thread. - 

Worsted for fancy work. 

Two lace ties. 

Marcu 18.—I don’t think I want anyt 
today. I’m aa going out, though, to look at 
the goods in the shop-windows. 

Bought, unexpectedly, March 18, — 

Material for three new spring 

Lining for ditto. 

Persian trimming for ditto. 

Pair rubber overshoes. 

Pair new scissors. 

New feather for hat. 

New hat. 

New traveling-bag. 

New clasp for ulster. 

Bottle of smelling salts. 

Three pairs of cheap gloves. 

Two lace ties. 

Spring parasol. 

ARCH 19.— It ’s time I ordered another ee 
of shoes. My best silk really is getting shabby. 
And I must go out today, for 1 am out of pins. 


When I married my second wife, she was 
dreadful set about going off for a bridal tour. 
I told her she’d better wait six-months or a year, 
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and I'd try to go with her. But she said she "d 
rather go alone: when a woman was traveling, a 
man was an out-and-out humbug. So I gave her 
seventy-five cents, and told her to go and ‘have a 
time. I never begrudge money where my 

wife’s happiness is concerne 

My first wife never could complain of not go- 
ing anywhere; for I ’m dreadful fierce to go off 
and have a good time myself, and always was. I 
don’t pretend to say how many times I took her 
out to see the engine squirt, and there was no 
end of the free lectures I let her go to. The 
neighbors used to say, — 

“Tt does beat all how the Skinners do go.” 

When Signor Blitz was in Skunkville, with his 
wonderful canaries, he gave my wife a compli- 
mentary ticket. I not only sold that ticket for 


my wife, but I gave her half the money. I don’t 
boast of it, though: I only mention it to show 


I don’t think any man ought to get married 
until he can consider his wife’s happiness second 
only to his own. John Wise, a neighbor of mine, 


did thusly, and when I got married I concluded 


to do like Wise. 

But the plan did n’t work in the case of my 
second wife. No: I should say not. 

I broached the subject kindly. 

“ Matilda,” I said, “I suppose you are aware 
that I am now your lord and master.” 

“Not much you a’n’t.” 

“Mrs. Skinner,” I replied, “you are fearfully 
demoralized: you need re-organizing at once. 
You are cranky.” 

And I brandished my new sixty-two-cent um- 
brella wildly around her. 

She took the umbrella away from me, and 
locked me up in the clothes-press. . 

I am quick to draw an inference, and the in- 
ference I drew was that I was not a success as a 
re-organizer of female women. 

After this, I changed my tactics. I let her 
have her own way, and the plan worked to a 
charm from the very first. It’s the best way of 
managing a wife that I know of. Of course this 
is between you and me. 

So, when my wife said she was bound to go off 
on a bridal tour, I cordially assented. 

“Go, Matilda,” said I, “and stay as long as 
you want to; then, if you feel as though you 
would like to stay a little longer, stay, my dear, 
Stay. 
She told me to stop talking, and go up-stairs 
and get her red-flannel night-cap for her, and 
that of pennyroyal for her Aunt Abigail. 

My wife is a very smart woman. She was a 
Baxter, and the Baxters are a very smart family 
indeed. Her mother, who is going on eighty, 
can fry more slapjacks now than half those 
primped-up city girls who rattle on the piano or 
else walk the streets with their furbelows and fix- 
ings, pretending to get mad if a youth looks at 
‘em pretty hard, but getting mad in earnest if you 
don’t notice ’em at all. 

Ah! girls a’n’t what they used to be when I 
was young, and the fellows are worse still. For 
instance, when I went courting I never thought 
of staying after ten o’clock, and only went twice 
a teek. Now they go seven nights in the week, 
and cry because there a’n’t eight. And they 
write such notes as the following to each other 


“Dear George, do you love me as much now 
as you did at a quarter past twelve last night? 


Say you do, dearest, and it will give me courage 
to go down to dinner, and tackle them cold beans 
left over from ae 

_ Well, well, I suppose they enjoy themselves: 
it a’n’t for us old folks, whose hearts are a little 
calloused by long wear, to interfere. Let them 
get together and court, if they like it; and I think 
they do. I was forty-seven when I courted my 
present wife; but it seemed just as nice to sit on 
a little cricket at her feet, and let her smooth my 
hair, as it did thirty years ago. 

As I said before, my wile is a very smart wo- 
man ; but she could not be anything else, and be 
a Baxter. She used to give lectures on woman’s 
rights, and in one place where she lectured a big 


college conferred the title of LL.D. on her, But 


she would n’t take it. 
. No, gentlemen,” she said: “give it to the 


She was always just so charitable. She gave 
my boys permission to go efoot all winter, 
and insisted upon it so much in her kind way 
that they could n’t refuse. 

She fairly dotes on my children; and I’ve seen 
her, many a time, go to their trousers-pockets, 
and take out their pennies, after they ’d got to 
sleep, and put them in her buasonnddennen, for 
fear they might lose them. 


I started to tell you about my wife’s bridal 
tour; but the fact is, I never could find out much 
about it myself. I believe she had a good time. 
She came back improved in health; and I found 
out, before she had been in the house twenty-four 
hours, that she ’d gained in strength also. I 
don’t say how I found it out: I simply say I 
found it out. 

In conclusion, I would say to all young men, 
marry your second wife first, and keep out of 
debt by all means, even if you have to borrow 
the money to do it. 


_ A German in Rochester recently lost his wife, 
and after the funeral services he asked the min- 
ister, — 

“Vell, Mr. Breacher, how mooch you sharge 
for purying mine vrow ?” 

“Oh, I do not charge anything for attending 
funerals,” said the minister. 

“Vell, dot vos kind of you,” said the German, 
smiling significantly. “But shtopa minute. In 
a few days I gifs you a better job ash dat.” 

“Why, what may that be?” . 

“Oh, I gits married again purty guick.” 


The June bug now has gone to rest, 
The livel grasshopper has fled, 
The Colorade beetle ’s ceased 
To forage on the 


But when to sleep all nature seems, 
When twinkling stars beam in the sky, 
We still are startled from our dreams 
By that mosquito’s vengeful cry. 


Is there no rest? Is hope then dead? 
The piercing crics would melt a stone. 
Quick, Jersey! uick! ere life is fled, 


during the day: — 


For mercy’s . your own. 
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